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Quarter Million Words 


NDER the sturdy jacket of Eversharp there’s 
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quarter million words—ten thousand words one cent! 
And a point for every word! 
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writing 
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comfort. You won't 


know what complete pencil joy really is until you 
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Eversharp, with its eighteen inches of lead, sells 
for $1 and up. Costs only a quarter to reload. Has 
handy eraser under cover and built-in pocket clip. 
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precision, 


Your dealer will be glad to tell you more about 
Eversharp. Also ask to see its equally perfect ink- 
writing mate—Tempoint, the pen with the tempered 
point. If not at your dealer’s write for descriptive 
literature to aid in selection direct. 
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sharp Pencils, 
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Are You Taking Advantage of the 
What Handwriting Reveals Department? 





Here Are a Few Letters from Grateful Readers 


Dear Miss Rice: About two months ago you were so ki to anal 
handwriting, and you told me such wonderful things that r< ile were true al j 
character. When you said you were breaking a rule and advised me to take up 
applied design, why, I really was astonished, for the simple reason that one 


who knows me asked me why I didn’t take it up. 

You may use this if you care to. I show your letter to the persons 1] 
and tell them what a wonderful woman you are. It is a won rful gift to be 
to analyze handwriting. \ 

Brooklyn, New York. 


Dear Miss Rice: I received your letter to-day, and wis! 
you, as [ now know what I really am. Every word you told me fit 

Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Miss Rice: This is, above all else, a letter of thanks for the int you 
have taken in my behalf. I imagine that this is only one of Rinihes ds you get in 
appreciation for your ready help. 

You have read my character, as far as you chose to say, with amazing precision, 
and if 1 could find any fault with your verdict at all, it would be that you were too 
kind and charitable in so far as you left out some unpleasant things 

You are quite right—I love art and beauty in most of their forms, but music 
and painting are the only two branches I really know a little about. 

I have every confidence in your judgment. May I again impose upon your good 
nature to beg that you do an immeasurable favor by telling me what you see in the 
handwriting of this lady? Specimen inclosed. N. 

New York 





Dear Miss Rice: I am more than pleased with the analysis of the handwriting 
that you sent, so am sending another specimen that I am greatly interested 
H. 


in, 
Orchard, Colorado. 


Dear Miss Rice: You are certainly a wonder. The answer to my anny as to 
what course to follow in college exactly we with my own views. 
Oakland, California. 


Dear Miss Rice: Received answer to my last letter} and I thank you many 
times for it, as all you said was true. ia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Dear Miss Rice: Say, you have got my number to a “T,” and I thank you for 
your trouble. G. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Miss Rice: Thank you for your analysis of my writing. It confirms 
what I have suspected about shortcomings. I shall endeavor to follow your 
advice. F 

Portland, Oregon. 
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I~InE OTHER PISTOL 


CHAPER I. bring respite and rest. During the few 
moments that he stood by the curb 
waiting for a taxi to draw up, more 
\LF-PAST seven o’clock on than one curious passer-by turned to 
a black February night, a look at the arresting figure. 

striking-looking man, hurry- \rrived at his flat in Maida Vale, 
ing out of a main-line station, he mounted two flights of stairs to his 


FACED BY AN ASTOUNDING MYSTERY. 








stopped opposite the post office, and apartment. Throwing his soft felt 
for a moment watched the tide of hu- hat and fur-lined coat on to a chair, Ire 
man traffic flowing ceaselesslv by. For switched on the lights and passed into 
him the day’s work was never done; an inner room. 

every hour brought fresh work to Bell, Everything was in perfect order, the 
the detective. Yet, just back from a_ fire m up and free from untidiness, 


case in Paris, he hoped to-night might not a sign of litter anywhere. A small 
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pile of letters lay on the flap of his 
desk; tobacco jar, pipes and several 
boxes of cigarettes showed his devotion 
to the soothing wiles of nicotine. 

The detective took the pile of letters 
and bent over them. It was now, as 
he stooped, that one became aware of 
the bearing of the man—tall and big, 
with an alertness that belied the curi- 
ous half-somnolent light in the deep 
eyes scanning the envelopes. 

They might be interesting him but 
little, yet of every one he noticed the 
postmark, the date of posting, and read 
in each separate handwriting the char- 
acter of the person who had penned it. 

In all there were seventeen. Sixteen 
he put on one side; one he balanced 
thoughtfully on his fingers. The jerki- 
ness of the superscription, the broken 
characters and the slurred letters told 
of nervousness and unnatural haste. 

“More work!” He laughed shortly, 
turning the envelope over, observing the 
richness of the paper. He swung round 
in his revolving chair toward the fire 
and opened the missive. 

This was what he read: 





20 Baysdown Road, Regent's Park, 
February 13, I919. 

Dear Sir: I need not apologize for 
troubling you, because I want your as- 
sistance. It is a case of life or death—my 
death, unless you can help me and save me. 
Let me say that money is no object—my 
signature below speaks for itself. 

You may know of me as a wealthy man. I 
must tell you my story to make sure you 
will take up my case. 

Ten years ago I was an impoverished di- 
rector of a diamond mine near Kimberley. 
Six years later found me a multimillionaire. 
My wealth brought me little happiness till 
I met and fell madly in love with a beautiful 
Hungarian woman—Mademoiselle Claire 
Stephanoff. For weeks I bothered her to 
become my wife. She at last consented; but 
on the eve of our marriage I discovered she 
had deceived me. A man who once had been 
her lover, and whom she thought dead, 
turned up unexpectedly in Jeffersburg and 
came to see her. 


Bell turned back the letter and read 
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the first part again. After a moment 


he went on: 


At sight of him her love for him blazed 
up anew. He pleaded with her to deceive 
me, to go away with him and become his 
wife. I went to see the wretch at his lodg- 
ings, and when I accused him of cowardice 
and treachery in not telling me of his in- 
fatuation for my affianced bride, he rushed 
at me furiously. In the struggle that fol- 
lowed, I reached for my revolver, drew it, 
shot and killed him. From that hour my 
doom was irrevocably sealed, although the 
court freed me, since the fatal shot had been 
fired in self-defense. Claire had gone to 
Cape Town, where her lover was to join her. 
I sent her a letter, telling her what I had 
done. I know now that in killing Antoine de 
Perignac I slew the unworthy object of an 
extremely emotional woman’s great love. 
Claire’s liking for me—if ever it existed— 
turned in a moment of time to fierce, in- 
sensate hate, hate that has followed me across 
the world. 

I have fled before it appalled, but my end is 
sealed. Claire Stephanoff will never rest 
until the debt of blood is wiped out, till my 
life has atoned for Antoine de Perignac’s 
She has sworn to kill me, and since she made 
her vow my life has been a living hell. 

I cannot tell you where I have been to 
escape her vengeance, for she has dogged me 
ceaselessly. Terror seized me; I fled. 
Neither money nor the law have availed; she 
follows on my trail, tracking me to a doom 
which grows in horror because of its relent- 
less certainty. Any hour, any minute we 
may come face to face; a dagger thrust, a 
pistol shot may have reached me even be- 
fore you read these lines. Three months ago, 
in Moorshedabad, she attempted to poison me. 
I escaped and left for Europe. Then, until 
four weeks ago, I neither saw nor heard of 
her. I had hopes she was dead. Then one 
night—to be exact, on Wednesday, January 
14th last—at a masked ball in Paris, she 
shot at me, but missed and took to flight. 
Then she traced me to Madrid, where she 
made yet another attempt, but again failed. 
In deadly fear I fled to London, but she has 
found me once more. 

Strange, indeed, for a man to confess if, 
but my existence has become a hideous night- 
mare, a monster of horror gnawing into my 
brain and growing. When and how will it 
end? 

I am distraught, distracted from fear. I 
write to you, Mr. Bell; the very effort con- 
soles me, for I believe you alone can help. 
And yet—good God, the fear comes upon me 

















now! 
here. 
my throat, 
coward, nothing more. You will understand. 


She may be in this room even as I sit 

My brain reels; I feel her fingers on 

choking me. Bah! I am a 
\ 


I beg of you, come at once. Every moment 
adds to my fear of death. 
Marcus HanNnarorp 
eliberately Bell folded up the letter, 
placed it in his pocketbook and glanced 
at the timepiece on the mantel. 

The hands of the clock pointed to 
twenty minutes to nine when he picked 
up his hat and stick and passed into the 
outer room, 

He scribbled a few directions to his 
valet and hurried down the. stairs. 
Twenty-odd minutes later he turned 
into Baysdown Road. The night was 
black and blustering, no vestige of stars 
or moon, but there was a biting wind 
that drove passers-by hurriedly to the 
warmth and shelter of their homes. 

Curiously the detective glanced at 
the houses along one side—big places 
with a suggestion of comfort and lux- 
ury behind the somewhat faded ex- 
teriors. He continued the task of scan- 
ning the numbers, rapidly approaching 
the one he sought. 

The wind lulled just then to an omi- 
nous hush that made itself felt. Then, 
whiplike, came the sharp crack of a 
pistol shot. A swelling volume of 
sound died away to the tinkle of glass. 
it was so unexpected that, for the mo 
ment, location seemed impossible, but 
a subconscious sense of direction urged 
Bell on, till he found himself standing 
immediately below the bullet-shattered 
window. There was a light in the room 
above. No hurrying feet disturbed the 
silence. The the fanlight 
over the open door was 20. 

The detective sped upstairs, his mind 
The thin 
ymatic pistol in his 
pocket. Both the stairway ind 
landing were fairly well lighted, an 
hastening along the latter, he 


number of 


on Hannaford. fingers 
gripped an aut 
the 
: 
took in 
the fact of a half-open door on the 


right, apparently 


a bedroom in dark 
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ness, and another, through which shone 
rose-red rays, open at the far end. 
The former he instinctively shut, turned 
the key in the lock and sped on down 
the corridor. 

“That's the room,” he conjectured ; 
“the one at the end.” 

His footsteps were noiseless on thie 
rich carpet, and his eyes were .ixed on 
the open door. By the time he reached 
it a black tube glinted in his hand. 

lor an instant he stood on the thresh- 
old, his face grim and pale, his e 
narrowing. It was as if the curtain 
had just been rung up on a drama, 
but here the end of the act had been 





reached. 
Horribly distinct in the warm light 
a human form lay, stretched face down 
ward on the floor. A bluish hole in the 
ple stood out horribly dark against 
the skin; a trickle of blood 
gathered in a quickly wandering patch 


temple 


marbled 


on the carpet. 

One hand, nervously twitching, 
rasped a smoking pistol, while on the 
ar side of the room, by the window, 
a second weapon lay, a tiny spiral of 
smoke fast vanishing into nothingnes 

And above, dominating the tragedy, 
a tall girl’s slim form, her back turned 
to the detective, was bending over the 
slain man 

Seconds only had passed since the 
firing of the shot, yet that act in the 
drama was done, the curtain had fallen 
and now rose on the next. 

“Drop your hands to s 
straighten up and face me, or I shall 
forced to fire.” 

\t Beil’s command the stooping fig 
a flash and swu 


ith a scream of terror. 


“41 


y 


Hh 


your 


ure straightened in 
round w 
“Fleaven help me! 


He’s dead!” t 
girl gasped in a startled voice, her la 


eves dilating in horror. “Yes, de: 


found me here fil 


1 


and you—you have 


thi 
She clasped her small hands at |! 
breast and crouched back, fright 
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as the detective, locking the door, strode 
toward her. He gave one swift glance 
at her pallid face and saw that it was 
beautiful—wondrously beautiful. All 
the same, the hard lines about his 
mouth did not soften. 

“T am sorry,” he said coldly, “but it 
is my duty as a detective to keep you 
here until the police come.” 

At mention of the police she ran to 
him, placing her trembling hands on 
his arm. 

“The police! 





No, for the love of 
Heaven, not the police! You don’t 
think I—I committed this murder. 
You don’t suspect me, and you won't 
hand me over to the police!” 

Her words were spoken at a rapid 
rate, with extraordinary earnestness, 
and as she saw the stern look in Bell’s 
gray eyes, she shrank back a pace. Her 
wondrous loveliness, her youth—she 
could not be more than nineteen or 
twenty—touched Bell. He sighed, but 
shook his head. 

“IT am a private detective, and, not 
being a police officer, have really 
no authority for questioning you as to 
whether you are innocent or guilty. 
All the same, my duty is plain.” 

While he spoke he was bending over 
the ghastly form stretched out full in 
the light of the electric chandelier. 

“Dead! Stone dead!” he told him- 
self, and looked up to find the girl’s 
eyes filling with tears and fixed on him 
wistfully. 

She turned her head away from the 
dead thing on the floor, and Bell saw 
by the slight swaying of her body that 
she was about to faint. 

“You mustn’t go off like that!” he 
cried, putting down the automatic pis- 
tol. He sprang up just in time to catch 
her as, with eyes closed and her hands 
stretched out before her, she reeled and 
nearly fell. “Sit there a moment. ['ll 
get you some water.” 

“No, no! I want nothing—only to 


go. You suspect me—think I am guilty 
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of shooting that man. I swear—yes, by 
all I hold sacred—by my mother’s 
memory, I’ve done no wrong. If only 
you would let me go—let me leave you 
now before it is too late! Later—yes, 
to-morrow, I would come and tell you 
everything and prove to you I am inno- 
cent. 

She looked anxiously, trying to read 
signs of softening resolution in his im- 
mobile face. He felt her pleading fear 
and confusion, and the sincerity of it 
troubled him. Then once again she 
put her hand on his arm, and her fin- 
gers touched his. Bell was but a man, 
and a young man, and the hand that 
touched him was a woman’s—that of 
a woman more lovely than he had ever 
seen before. 

“I can do nothing,” he said doggedly. 
“Murder has clearly been done; Scot- 
land Yard must be told. You must sit 
here.” 

He went to the telephone and was 
about to lift up the receiver. In a flash 
her hand reached out to the table and 
she snatched up the detective’s revolver. 

“If you ring that bell,” she cried, 
darting to the door, putting her back 
against it and pointing the weapon to 
her forehead, ‘I shall shoot myself.” 


CHAPTER II. 
WHO FIRED THE FATAL SHOTT 


IkLL remained motionless, the tele- 
phone receiver poised in his hand, 

half raised to his ear. His steely eyes 
caught the girl’s resolution, though she 
had avowed her innocence. For some 
reason best known to herself she pre- 
ferred death to falling into the hands 
of the police. 

“Put that 
sternly. 

The girl eyed him defiantly, all fear 
gone in the moment of desperation. 

“T won’t! If you give me into cus- 
tody, I shall shoot myself.” 


pistol down,” he said 














“Then the obvious conclusion would 
be that you killed this man.” 

The girl sighed but made no effort 
to remove the deadly tube which was 
still pressed to her temple. 

“T would rather that than—— 

“Than what?” 

“T can’t tell you. I didn’t do this 
dreadful thing.” Her voice rose in 
desperate pleading. “For the last time, 
will you believe in me and let me go?” 

“I can’t let you go, just yet at any 
rate, but I do believe you,” Bell re- 
plied, “because by your own action you 
have turned the suspicion of guilt. away 
from you. Put down the pistol, there’s 
a good girl. If you tried, you couldn’t 
fire it; the trigger is fixed by a safety 
lock. I left it on the table purposely, 
knowing if you had done this thing 
your first and natural impulse as soon 
as my back was turned to you would 
be to snatch up that weapon and try 
to shoot me and makt good your escape. 
All the same, you are in a desperate 
plight, from which you must lose no 
time in getting free.” 

The pistol went on the table. 

“T shall never forget your kindness,” 
she whispered, and a mist of tears 
swam before her eyes. “You will let 
me go now?” n 

Bell was busy taking in the details 
of the tragedy. 

“For your own sake I daren’t,”’ he 
replied, still going on with his work. 
“This poor fellow has been shot; you 
are found in the room, bending over 
him even before the life is out of his 
body. The weapon with which the fatal 
shot was fired lay close to your hand. 
What else will your going look like but 
guilty flight?” 

The girl came and stood by him as 
he bent over the dead man. 

“But you believe me innocent? If I 
am arrested, how can I clear myself?” 

The detective glanced up, and she 
saw by the look on his face that he was 
trying to calm her anguish of soul. 


” 
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“Frankly, I see no way at present. 
That is why I don’t want you to take 
any step which might fix this crime 
more firmly upon you. It is only a 
matter of moments before the news of 
the murder must be made known to 
the police. If you go now the conclu- 
sion is obvious. Besides, your leaving 
this flat would be bound to be noticed, 
and before twenty-four hours’ had 
elapsed you would be in the hands of 
the police.” 

Her manner changed suddenly to a 
deadly calm. 

“This is terrible. 
can do?” 

“Nothing, except give such reason 
for your being here as shall gain you 
the benefit of the doubt in this terrible 
affair. Tell me your name.” 

“Gray—Natalie Gray.” 

“Why did you come here to-night?” 

He flung the question at her, all the 
time making swift notes and sketches 
of the scene of the tragedy. Every 
word she uttered, too, went down, 
though she couldn’t have guessed it by 
the way his keen eyes took in every- 
thing but her. 

“Please don’t ask me; I couldn’t pos- 
sibly tell you,” she replied miserably. 
“There are some things a woman can’t 
tell, even to save her own life.” 

“Maybe,” cut in the detective shortly ; 
“but I am trying to help you out of a 
fearful predicament. Come, will you 
be frank with me? For my own sake 
[ daren’t let any more time slip by.” 


Is there nothing | 


l1e walked to the door, unlocked it, 
and then picked up the telephone. 

“The way to the street is open, Miss 
Gray. If you are guiltless, for the be 
lief and hope | have in your innocence, 
I warn you not to go.” 

Between them lay the dead body of 
Mareus Hannaford, his face turning 
gray visibly as the red stain widened 
on the carpet. 

“You are doing your best to help me 
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I shall never forget. 
I can do?” 

“Nothing but to tell the truth and 
face the consequences, You are inno- 
cent, you say. What are the conse- 
quences to an innocent woman?” 

“Tm not thinking of myself 
she began, but broke off swiftly and 
relapsed into dead silence. 

“Ah, I see!” 

At last he had found the clew to her 
terror. She was trying to shield some 
one. 

“Was any one else beside. you here 
when the murder was committed?” 

Natalie’s eyes flashed with unshak- 
able resolution. 

“T heard the shot fired, that is all. 
When I rushed into the room he was 
lying on his face. I saw no one.” 

“No one passed you on the stairs?” 

“You would have seen if they had. 
You must have come up the stairs al- 
most on my heels.” 

3ell nodded. 

“That is true. I was only a few 
yards from the front door when the 
pistol went off. I saw no one come 
out.” His manner became more grave. 
“That is the awkward part for you, 
Miss Gray. Clearly it will be asked, 
if you didn’t murder this man, who 
did?” 

On the floor above a door slammed, 
and slippered feet descended the stairs. 

Bell seized the girl’s arm and forced 
her into the chair by the desk on which 
the telephone stood. Then he put his 
cryptic notes into her hands. 

“Appear busy writing and don’t say 
a word,” he whispered, and straightened 
up just as a man in a dressing gown 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Ts there trouble here?” he said ex- 
citedly. ‘Good heavens, man! What’s 
happened?” His glance rested on the 
rigid form of the dead. 

“Murder, I fear. Will you help me 
by getting a policeman? I am Garnett 
Bell.” 





Is there nothing 


” 
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“Bell, the detective?” 

“The same. I am telephoning to 
Scotland Yard.” He picked up the in- 
strument. “If you will summon a 
policeman, | will keep watch here.” 

The stranger smothered an oath. 

“A devilish nuisance this sort of 
thing!’ he muttered selfishly. “My 
name’s Donaldson; I occupy the apart- 
ment over this. When the pistol went 
off I was in bed on the doctor’s orders, 
but hearing voices I dressed and came 
down.” 

Bell caught the sudden pallor that 
mounted into Natalie Gray’s cheeks. 
She was wondering whether her words 
to the detective had been overheard. 

“Well, Mr. Donaldson, I’m sure the 
police will trouble you as little as pos- 
sible. You might, however, remember 
exactly the time when you heard the 
report of the pistol; your evidence will 
be valuable. And a policeman, if you 
please.” 

He spoke into the telephone just as 
the door closed behind Mr. Donaldson. 

“Hallo! Scotland Yard? Is that 
Scotland Yard? Thank you. I want 
to speak to Sir Robert Mackinnon. 
Garnett Bell speaking.” After a mo- 
ment’s silence, he asked: “Is that you, 
Sir Robert?” 

Natalie stiffened as Bell briefly told 
of his discovery. Seconds ticked by and 
still no mention of her. Was he, in- 
deed, going to leave her out—to shield 
her, perhaps at the risk of his own 
reputation ? 

She rose, and while he still held the 
intrument, laid her hand on his wrisié. 
Cold though it was, her touch yet 
thrilled him curiously. What a fool 
he was to be influenced by a beautiful 
face and a pair of lovely eyes! 

“You must not, Mr. Bell, you must 
not keep my name back any longer,” 
she whispered. 

Bell stared at her, amazed. 

A few moments ago she dreaded fac- 
ing the police more than anything else; 

















now for his sake she was offering vol- 
untarily to surrender herself. Still, he 
continued his hurried recital of the dis- 
covery, but her name didn’t figure in 
it. 

When he put the instrument down 
she faced him resolutely. 

“Though I threw myself on your 
mercy and begged your help, I didn’t 
ask you to imperil yourself. You are 
trying to hide my part in this terrible 
affair because you are sorry for me.” 

“And what of that?’ he asked 
quickly. “You have convinced me, I 
hardly know how, of your innocence. 
If I can save you from an awful and 
undeserved fate I shall do so. A police- 
man is coming; in ten minutes detec- 
tives from Scotland Yard will be here. 
You must say nothing, except that I sent 
you here with a message to Marcus 
Hannaford telling him 1 would call on 
him without fail to-night. You came 
and discovered him dead, only a few 
seconds before I arrived; in fact, I was 
close behind you as you came up the 
stairs.” 

“Which is the truth,” she declared 
fervently. “What else?” 

“No time now to explain; leave 
everything in my hands. Do you write 
shorthand? Good! Then take down 
what I dictate.” He resumed his ex- 
amination of the place, dictating the 
while. “Fatal shot fired at three min- 
utes past nine. Murdered man’s and 
assassin’s revolver both discharged 
practically simultaneously, as only one 
report was heard. When we arrived 
on scene of crime murderer or mur- 
deress’”—Natalie’s hand trembled as 
she wrote the last word, and the pencil 
slipped from her fingers, but Bell went 
inexorably on—“had made good his or 
her escape. Position of body, face 
downward on carpet, eight feet from 
desk, head toward open door of inner 
apartment, a bedroom, the door of 
which was open when I arrived, but 
locked by me as I went by. As no one 
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passed us on stairs, assassin could not 
have escaped that way. Ah, officer, 
I’m glad you’ve come! A crime has 
been committed, only a few moments 
ago, You've seen no suspicious char- 
acters about, I suppose ?”’ 

“None, sir,” replied the policeman, 
as he entered the room. “Baysdown 
Road is on my beat. I was just patrol- 
ling it, when this gentleman here,” 
pointing to Donaldson, ‘“‘spoke to me. 
Have you notified the Yard, Mr. Bell?” 

“Certainly. Sir Robert Mackinnon 
will be along in a moment.” 

The policeman drew up his belt and 
produced an official notebook. Bell left 
him to his own devices and finished his 
survey of the place. The room in 
which the murder had been committed 
was large and sumptuously furnished 
as a library. The wall facing the street 
was pierced by three windows, two 
large and one small, the small one be- 
ing nearest the open inner door leading 
into the bedroom. Between this door 
and the small window, apparently shat- 
tered by the shot fired in defense from 
the murdered man’s revolver, the assas- 
sin’s weapon still lay. 

The bedroom door opening onto the 
landing, Bell himself had locked as he 
passed on his way to the open door of 
the library, from which vantage point 
he had first looked upon the scene. 

The police officer broke in on his 
task. 

“Quite dead, sir, I see,” he said. 

“Quite. He died almost instantane- 
ously. The murderer’s bullet took him 
a little to the right of the left temple. 
No, don’t touch either weapon before 
Sir Robert’s arrival.” 

Officer Thwaiteley stood aside, mak- 
ing notes and talking in a low voice to 
Mr. Donaldson about the terrible nature 
of the affair. 

Natalie in the intervals when Bell 
did not throw a word at her watched 
in amazement the coolness with which 
the detective went about his work. His 
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eyes and hands were everywhere, sub- 
jecting to the closest scrutiny the waste- 
paper basket—unnoticed by Thwaite- 
ley—and even the long-dead ashes in 
the grate. Only she herself seemed vis- 
ibly affected by the horror of the thing. 
In her brain hammered the one dread- 
ful thought that at any moment the de- 
tective’s protection might break down 
and she be charged with murder. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE RIVAL DETECTIVES. 
A! twenty-seven minutes past nine 

the chief of police himself was on 
the scene, accompanied, among others, 
by Detective Inspector Barkleigh Fox, 
an astute officer whom Bell had had as 
rival in many a puzzling case. Sir 
Robert, grim and alert, shook Bell by 
the hand; Barkleigh Fox merely in- 
clined his sleek dark head in formal 
recognition. 

Sir Robert remained near the door, 
eying everything. Bell gave him a 
minute to finish his survey and dic- 
tated a few broken sentences to Nat- 
alie. The tension was terrible. So 
far neither of the newcomers appeared 
to take the slightest notice of the girl’s 
presence. 

The commissioner 
speak. 

“Well, Beil, what de you make of 
it?’ he asked tensely. “And who was 
the first on the scene of the crime?” 
surveying officer Thwaiteley narrowly. 

“My lady secretary, Sir Robert—a 
fraction of a second before me,” Bell 
responded briskly. ‘Had I arrived half 
an hour earlier the tragedy might have 
been averted. Read that.” 

Hie put Marcus Hannaford’s letter 
into the other’s hand. 

“Tl’m! A woman’s vengeance, I see. 
Any trace of this Clair Stephanoff?” 

“Not the slightest. She has vanished 
titterly.” 

Sir Robert 


was the first to 


scribbled something on 
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a slip of paper, which he handed to one 
of his men, who disappeared with it 
through the door. 

“When did you receive this letter— 
Marcus Hannaford’s request for your 
help and protection ?”’ 

“It arrived at my apartment yester- 
day morning. I got it to-night on my 
return from Paris. Not taking the 
matter quite so seriously as poor Han- 
naford did and being at the moment 
engaged, I dispatched Miss Gray here 
with a message to the effect that | 
would call on Mr. Hannaford later in 
the evening. I got here much sooner 
than [ expected, a few yards behind 
Miss Gray, in fact, who heard the shot 
fired when she was ascending the first 
flight of stairs.” 

3arkleigh Fox was on hands and 
knees noting the bore of the pistol that 
lay near the door separating the two 
rooms. 

“You must have heard two shots 
fired, Bell. Hannaford’s weapon and 
this small one have both been dis- 
charged.” 

“j heard only one. You, too, heard 
only one, Miss Gray, didn’t you?” 

Natalie strove hard to appear col 
lected, but the consciousness of De- 
tective Fox’s small dark eyes fixed in 
sistently on her proved very disconcert- 
ing. 

“T heard only one, Mr. Bell,” she 
said, putting down the notebook and 
facing the two men squarely. 

Sir Robert looked puzzled. 

“That pistol over there’—pointing 
to the bedroom door—‘‘what do you 
make of it?” 

Bell smiled grimly. 

“I am not inclined to give any opin- 
ion yet, Sir Robert, except that un- 
doubtedly the fatal shot was fired from 
it. Mr. Hannaford still holds a pist: 
with an unusually big bore. The bullet 
which killed him was shot from a small- 
caliber weapon. I imagine when the 


autopsy comes the bullet in his head 














will be found to be similar to the bul- 
lets in the undischarged chambers of 
the smaller revolver, lying near the 
broken window” 

“What was tne state of affairs, Bell, 
when you and—er—your friend’”—the 
commissioner seemed to linger some- 
what curiously on the word “friend”— 
“entered the room?’ 

“Both weapons were still smoking, 
showing that each had been discharged 


less than a minute before we saw 
them.” 
“In which case the murderess can 


have had only a quarter of a minute’s 
start of you.” Fox’s tones were openly 
challenging. 

“That is so, Mr. Fox,” Bell admitted 
coolly. “But as no one passed me in 
the street or on the 
gentleman, who lives on the floor above, 
informs me there is no back way out of 
these flats, I confess I am plainly puz- 
zled to know how and just when the 
murderess got away.” 

Sir Robert nodded acquiescence. 

“You examined this room?” he said, 
walking into the inner apartment and 
switching on the light. 

An undisturbed bedroom with shut 
windows and a locked door met their 
inquiring gaze. 

“The landing door of this room, 
which was in darknéss when I passed, 
I locked. The key was on the outside. 
Here it is. Every cupboard and re- 
cess has been examined.” 


stairs, and as this 


“But not the chimney, I suppose?” 
cried Fox, darting forward. 

“The chimney, Mr. Fox, has an iron 
grille, through which a rat might 
squeeze, but not a human being.” 

Bell’s coolness nettled the inspector. 

“Then the escape must have been by 
way of one of the windows——” 

‘Which are all fastened. Even such 
an astute criminal as the one who com- 
mitted this crime could hardly have 
got through a window, closed it and 
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have fastened the sash lock from the 
outside.” 

Fox and his chief looked at each 
other in blank amazement. In all their 
wide experience no such batfiling mys- 
tery as this had ever confronted them. 

A painful silence was brought to an 
end by a cry of triumph from Bell’s 
rival. 

“Of course—the broken window. 
She must have made her exit through 
that.” 

He thrust his head out and looked 
down. Forty feet of space yawned 
dizzily between him and the pavement. 

Bell took up Natalie Gray’s notes and 
placed them carefully in his pocket- 
book, 

“T should have liked to have found 
some such explanation myself, Mr. 
I‘ox,” he said with a quizzical smile. 
“Unfortunately I couldn’t entertain the 
idea for a moment. I tell you this so 
that we all start level in this case.” 


“Why don’t you entertain Fox’s 
theory?” interjected Sir Robert. irri- 
tably. 


‘“ 


Because, Sir Robert, I was in the 
street below when the glass was shat- 
tered, and looked at every lighted win- 
dow. Certainly no one emerged from 
any in the block of buildings.” 

“But, my dear fellow, the affair is 
absurd. Here is a man shot by an 
assailant in this very room. A clever 
detective like you—you have the repu- 
tation of being such—are within a 
stone’s throw, you are certain the mur- 
deress didn’t escape by the window ot 
come out of either of these two rooms 
and pass you on the landing or or on 
The place is systematically 
searched and no one is discovered in 
hiding. There is no exit by way of 
the upper floors or by the roof,” read- 
ing the brief report which his assistant, 
who just then returned, handed to him. 
“Every room above has been turned in- 
side out and no trace of the wanted 
woman found. What are we to think, 


the stairs. 
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Mr. Bell,” his manner suddenly be- 
coming frigid, for it was an open secret 
that between the Scotland Yard officials 
and the famous private detective no 
love was lost, “but that you have al- 
lowed yourself to be tricked by a very 
clever woman, and now the task of 
bringing her to book lies with us?” 

“With regard to my own position in 
this matter, Sir Robert, I am quite cap- 
able of looking after myself.” Not 
once during the whole interview had he 
glanced at Natalie or allowed his match- 
less coolness in shiélding her to desert 
him. “We are all faced with the same 
inexplicable problem. Who killed this 
man? I do not know. But all the 
same, I mean to solve the mystery sur- 
rounding Marcus Hannaford’s death.” 

He leaned forward and laid a white 
handkerchief over the dead man’s 
gray face, while Sir Robert Mackinnon, 
with a few hurried words to half a 
dozen plain-clothes men, sent them in 
hot haste to make a close search of the 
neighborhood. Next a doctor was sum- 
moned, and, pending an autopsy, pro- 
nounced cerebral hemorrhage, caused 
by a bullet wound in the brain, as ac- 
counting for death. 

For the time being little more could 
be done on the scene of the tragedy. 
Bell had gathered all the information 
there was to be obtained, during his 
lightninglike examination of the room 
prior to the arrival of the police. He 
wanted to get away, to be alone and, 
in the quiet seclusion of his own room, 
reconstruct the crime, which filled him 
with deeper interest and puzzled him 
more than any case he had ever under- 
taken before. 

Before bidding Sir Robert and his 
colleagues good night, he waited for a 
flash-light photograph to be taken; then, 
with a shake of Sir Robert’s hand and 
the returning of a challenging glance 
from Inspector Fox, he opened the 
door for Natalie Gray to pass out. 

Not until the open road lay silent be- 
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fore them and the house of dread was 
several hundred yards behind did she 
speak. Then, with a little sob of grati- 
tude breaking in her throat, she seized 
his arm and turned her lovely face 
toward him. 

“Safe—safe at last, Mr. Bell, thanks 
to your splendid effort of self sacrifice,” 
she murmured. “We shall never meet 
again; but before I go, let me assure 
you that you have earned my lifelong 
gratitude.” 

“You are indebted to me for noth- 
ing, Miss Gray,” the detective answered 
softly. “If I have staked my reputa- 
tion on you, it is because—well, be- 
cause something made me believe in 
you, and because to unravel a mystery 
like this is the breath of life tome. But 
enough of myself. You have still to 
be thought of.” 

“1? Surely now I am safe?” she 
asked. 

“Not for an hour—not till the hand 
that slew Marcus Hannaford is brought 
to justice. Then, and then only, will 
the possibility of the shadow of guilt 
falling upon you never arise. We 
shall not say our good-by yet awhile— 
not, in fact, until this crime has been 
brought home to its perpetrator.” 
With a low cry Natalie covered her 
face with her hands. “Come, play your 
part to the end, Miss Gray,” he said 
quietly. “Other eyes than mine may 
be watching you.” 

“Whose, Mr. Bell?’ she 
denly. 


asked sud 


the man who more than 
once has looked suspiciously at you 
POs” 


“Those of 


to-night—Inspector 

“Do you think he suspects ?” 

“He is thinking the same thought as 
I had nearly two hours ago, but with 
out belief in you—that it is strange 
your being so near the scene of the 
tragedy without having seen anything 
that would give a clew to the assassin; 
in other words, had I not been there to 














shield you by a trick, I fear you 
couldn’t possibly have escaped arrest.” 

The girl’s gray eyes opened wide in 
innocence. 

“But surely I am free to go my own 
way now?” she asked. 

“Certainly, if you are willing to run 
the almost certain risk of arrest. Drop 
your glove and, as you pick it up, look 
behind you on the other side of the 
road and tell me what you see.” 

Tremblingly the girl obeyed. 

“A short thin man dressed in a dark 
suit. Ah! He has vanished now.” 

“Detective Inspector Fox, Miss Gray. 
We must give him no further cause to 
suspect I have made the slightest mis- 
representation concerning you. Now 
you will go straight back home to your 
parents ps 

“IT have no parents, Mr. Bell, no 
friend in the world, except one, and 
she - 

The girl stopped suddenly and her 
lips closed tight. 

Bell gave no sign that he had noticed 
her embarrassment. 

“To your lodgings then, Miss Gray, 
and to-morrow may I hope you will be 
at my rooms to take up—for a time at 
any rate—the duties I have had to im- 
pose upon you? Here is the address.” 

“You mean me to come and pretend 
to be your secretary?” 

“Certainly. That is what I repre- 
sented you to the Scotland Yard offi- 
cials to be, and as I shall be meeting 
one or other of them again and again 
until this mystery is solved, I am afraid 
your presence in the role forced upon 
you will be an absolute necessity.” 

Natalie’s eyes shone. 

“Of course, I shall be only too glad 
to do all I can, especially after what 
you have done for me.” 

Bell stifled the pleasurable thought 
of seeing the beautiful girl again. 

“It is a business arrangement neces- 
sitated by unavoidable circumstances 
on both sides,” he said shortly. “Should 
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the police interrogate you, say you have 
orders from me to say nothing, and 
resolutely refuse to speak. Perhaps to- 
morrow we can arrive at a better under- 
standing of this amazing affair.” 

The rest of the journey to her lodg- 
ings in Canonbury was like heaven to 
Natalie Gray. Whatever her part in 
the death of Marcus Hannaford, Mr. 
sell had, for the time being, at any 
rate, saved her. 

A taxi whirled Bell back to his apart- 
ment. His valet, tired, but alert-eyed, 
awaited him in the hall. The hands of 
the clock pointed to eleven. 

“You’d better get to bed, Peters; you 
look tired out. I sha’n’t want you any 
more to-night,” he said. 

Peters smiled. 

“You may, sir. 
waiting to see you.” 

“What! At this 
When did she come?” 

“Only a few minutes ago, sir.” 

“What name?” 

“She wouldn’t give any. Said she 
must see you, most important it was; 
and it weren’t no use me trying to put 
her off by saying you didn’t see people 
as late as this. She knocked me flat 
with a look, and I gave her a chair in- 
side.” 

Curiously puzzled, the detective 
opened the door silently. His visitor’s 
back was toward him, but a reflex set 
of mirrors revealed a picture before 
which even Bell could only stand for 
the moment spellbound. In the reflec- 
tion he saw a ravishingly beautiful 
form of long, sinuous lines delicately 
curved; a delicately molded neck, with 
a soft sheen on the white flesh, support- 
ing a divinely lovely face surmounted 
by a coronet of dark hair. More strik- 


A lady is inside 


time of night? 


‘ing face, more flashing, glowing, scin- 


tillating, somnolent eyes, that could 
burn now with a thousand fires of love 
or hate, he had never seen. Though 
the lofty, straight forehead was white, 
about her cheeks there was a tawny 
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healthfulness, and a redness in the al- 
luring lips that betokened a woman at 
the summit of her physical charms. 

“Have you quite finished your in- 
spection of me?” she asked, rising and 
turning toward him. 

Bell felt momentarily taken aback. 

“I have to ask your pardon,” he said, 
his well-modulated voice lowered apolo- 
getically. 

“You are Mr. Bell, the detective, I 
presume?” 

Bell inclined his head. 

“To whom have I the honor of 
speaking?” he asked, conscious that, 
now they stood face to face, she was 
quickly buttoning her long coat. Be- 
fore she could answer, his eyes, never 
at rest, caught a splash of red brilliantly 
clear against a background of some- 
thing white. 

“T am sorry if I have called at a dis- 
concerting hour,” she said sweetly, fix- 
ing him with her magnetic eyes. “Let 
the gravity and urgency of my busi- 
ness be my excuse. My name is Steph- 
anoff—Claire Stephanoff.” 

She came slowly toward him, smiling 
hypnotically, her carmine lips parted 
and revealing her pearl-like teeth. As 
she moved, her hand touched the muff 
on the edge of the table; if slid side- 
ways and fell to the floor. Something 
red and white rolled toward him—a 
pair of white kid gloves pressed into a 
ball and here and there wet—still wet 
with blood. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE AMAZING WOMAN. 


\ ITH a quick movement Beil bent 
down, picked up the muff and 

laid it on the table. Claire Stephanoff 
drew it toward her, put her hands 
quickly inside, and was about to take 
the proffered chair. 
“My gloves, Mr. 


Bell—did I put 


them on your table?” she asked, half 
rising. 
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“IT don’t think so, Miss Stephanoff,” 
he said, shifting a few books and loose 
sheets of paper. “You might have left 
them in your waiting taxi.” 

Her quick glance ran over the carpet 
and round the room, 

“T don’t think so. It doesn’t matter,” 
seating herself with a little sigh. “How 
did you know a taxi was waiting for 
me?” 

“Merely a suggestion, that is all. I 
saw one a little way up the road. Your 
shoes do not look as though you have 
walked along wet pavements for the 
last few minutes. You wished to see 
me, I presume, on business?” 

“J want to ask you a few questions.” 

“Tsn’t that rather unusual?” 

“Perhaps it is.” She smiled with 
perfect composure. “IT may be different 
from your other clients only in the 
manner of my seeking your aid. You 
are aware that at this particular mo- 
ment that shadows of suspicion are 
deepening rapidly around me, that | 
shall certainly be suspected of having 
murdered Mr. Hannaford?” 

Her coolness certainly was amazing. 

“Why should I think anything of the 
sort? Has a murder been committed, 
Miss Stephanoff ?” 

For a second her dark eyes flashed 
angrily, and she moved in her chair as 
though to rise, but she repressed the 
inclination, and, propping her elbow on 
Bell’s desk and resting her shapely chin 
in the upturned palm of one perfectly 
manicured hand, looked him straight in 
the face. 

“Mr. Bell, we are wasting each 
other’s time, unless we are mutually 
frank,” she said, speaking very slowly. 
“For the time being the instinct of the 
detective is dominating you. A moment 
ago you saw my gloves fall to the floor, 
and noticed there was blood on them. 
When you picked up my muff you 
neatly rolled the gloves out of sight 
under the bookcase for closer inspection 
later on. Let me save you the trouble 














of a laborious analysis. The blood is 
human blood, and here is the cause.” 
She extended her left hand. “I tore 
my finger on a nail inside the taxi door 
in trying to lower the window. Be- 
lieve me or not, as you like. I did not 
kill Marcus Hannaford.” 

“You are anticipating the result of 
my investigation.” 

“Then you admit you know all about 
the murder?” 

“Did you not yourself suggest we 
should be frank with each other?” he 
asked with a courteous bow. “I am 
trying to bring you to the point of 
your visit.” 

“Then it is this: At nine o’clock to- 
night Mr. Hannaford was shot in his 
flat in Baysdown Road. You for one— 
possibly in common with the police 
authorities—suspect me of the crime.” 

“Well?” 

“T am as innocent as you are, but I 
don’t know how to prove it.” 

“By an alibi. Surely that is the only 
conclusive way.” 

“More difficult than you imagine,” 
she replied. “I was near the spot at 
the time the murder was committed, but 
if anybody saw me, I can’t make sure 
of finding them or bringing them for- 
ward.” 

Sell rolled a pencil between his long 
fingers. 

“Miss Stephanoff, do you realize that 
as an innocent person you are making 
most damaging admissions, which I 
may have to use against you?” 

“Only by satisfying you, can I save 
myself.” 

Bell silently acknowledged the trib- 
ute to his skill. 

“What makes you think I am con- 
versant with this dreadful affair?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Were you not there? I myself saw 
you coming down Baysdown Road. 
You were looking for a certain house 
—I conjecture number twenty. Mr. 
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Hannaford had a fear of losing his 
life.” 

“At your hands.” 

“Possibly,” she admitted. “He was 
given to seeking protection from pri- 
vate detectives. I imagine in his usual 
condition of highly strung nervous ten- 
sion he sent for you.” 

“T see no reason for denial. He 
wrote me a certain letter, which is now 
in the hands of the police.” 

“Tmplicating me?” 

“That I am not at liberty to say. 
You can draw your own conclusions.” 

“Well, taking that for granted, I am 
in a most dangerous position.” 

Bell smiled. 

“That depends entirely on yourself, 
Miss Stephanoff.” His thoughts went 
back to Natalie Gray. “I do not see 
how I can help you. Your best plan 
—if you are innocent, as you say, will 
be to go to the police. I do not feel 
you ought further to make a confidant 
of me.” 

“Then you refuse to help me?” she 
asked. 

“There is nothing I can do.” 

“There is everything you can do— 
find the real murderer and lift the guilt 
from an innocent woman.” 

“That is exactly my intention,” Bell 
declared. 

She began to show signs of impa- 
tience. 

“You are convinced in your own 
mind that I am the murderess. Were 
you only a trifle more certain, you 
would detain me here and inform the 
If you fail me I am lost,” she 
cried in sudden desperation, which 
changed in a flash to pitiful entreaty. 
“Do, please, help me. Tell me what 
to do? I know I have been foolish— 
wicked even, but I did not kill that 
man.” 

“Then who did?” 

“T do not know.” 

“But you threatened his life, made 
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more than one unsuccessful attempt,” 
Bell reminded her. 

“Ah, he told you that! Yes, I admit 
I did. I would have killed him. He 
slew the man I loved. Antoine was 
dearer than life to me. Marcus killed 
him.” 

“And in revenge, Miss Stephanoff, 
you made at least four determined en- 
deavors to put an end to him. You 
will have a difficulty in convincing any 
one of your innocence.” 

“T know.” She became suddenly 
silent and folded her hands in her lap. 
“When the truth becomes known—and 
in a case like this every little fact leaks 
out—there is so much that will tell 
against me. I had an appointment with 
him for nine o’clock, the time he was 
murdered.” 

Bell shot her a searching glance. 

“Remember, I am not forcing ,or 
welcoming your confidence.” 

“Perhaps not, but if my supposition 
is correct, you have set yourself to 
fathom this mystery, and at the bot- 
tom, unless I can convince you, you 
will come back to me.” 

“But why trouble about convincing 
me’ The police are the proper people 
to convince.” 

“The police have hung innocent men 
and women on less evidence than they 
could pile up against me,” she replied. 
“Once they get me I am done for. 
What will they say when everything 
leaks out? You have admitted there is 
a letter in his handwriting incriminat- 
ing me. Doubtless he has left written 
substantial records of the efforts I have 
made to be revenged on him. And 
there are other things nearer to the 
case. I received a strange letter from 
him—this letter. He may have kept 
a copy among his papers. If so, the 
police will find it and search for me.” 

She threw an open note on the desk. 

“They will search for you, anyhow. 
His letter to me was enough.” 

Sell’s eyes ran over Marcus Hanna- 
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ford’s note. To his surprise it was a 
request that Claire Stephanoff, the 
woman of whom he went in mortal 
terror, call on him at his apartment 
that night at nine o’clock. The letter 
was dated only that morning. 

“Did you answer this?” he inquired. 

“T did. I telephoned from Borrard’s 
Universal Stores in Oxford Street, 
where of late I have been a very fre- 
quent customer. I said I would be 
with him on the stroke of nine.” 

“Tell me just what you did by way 
of keeping the appointment,” said Bell. 

“T went to Baysdown Road. A 
church clock was striking nine as I 
drew near the house. Then I caught 
sight of you looking for a number near 
number twenty. At that moment I 
heard a pistol fired and saw you run 
into the flat and up the stairs. I sus- 
pected something dreadful had hap- 
pened in Marcus’ room. I drew back 
and waited.” 

“You saw no one else enter number 
twenty ?” 

“Yes. A few seconds before you, a 
young girl. I could not see her face, 
but something in her walk struck me 
as familiar.” 

Bell swung round suddenly in his 
chair, his grim face strong with deter- 
mination. 

“Miss Stephanoff, do you know any 
one of the name of Gray?” 

The woman went white. 

“Yes, Natalie Gray. Oh, do not tell 
me it was she!” 

“The young lady who entered the 
flat before me was Miss Gray.” 

“Good God, this is terrible! 
poor, ‘poor Natalie!” 

“She was your friend?” 

“The only real woman friend I ever 
had. I loved her as a sister.” 

“Have you seen her lately?” 

“Not since I returned to England.” 

“How long have you and she been 
friends ?” 

“About three years. 


My 


IT met her in 














South Africa. 
tary and traveled everywhere with me.” 
“Did she know Mr. Hannaford?” 


She became my secre- 


“Quite well. She was with me when 
Marcus and I committed the fatuous 
folly of becoming engaged.” 

“Why did she leave you?” 

“T left her—also a sum of money, 
with a note of regret, the day I set out 
to hound the life out of that man.” 

“And Miss Gray knew of this strange 
hatred you had conceived for Mr. 
Hannaford ?” 

“Oh, yes; she was with me at the 
time Marcus killed Antoine. Besides, 
accounts of my attempts to be revenged 
have appeared in various papers. Let 
me be quite honest. I would have poi- 
soned him in India. The story of that 
certainly was published in the Times of 
India, a paper obtainable here. He was 
fond of advertising me to the world. 
Then I shot at him in Paris. Doubt- 
less some English journalist got hold of 
the account. Miss Gray most likely 
would see it.” 

“H’m! Can you suggest any reason 
why she should have called on Mr. 
Hannaford ?” 

“She might have been in need of 
work. Certainly he would have done 
all in his power to help her. I give 
him credit for that.” 

“She was rather attached to you?” 

“She worshiped me. The bond be- 
tween us was very close.” 

“You realize that she, too, stands in 
peril?” 

“Tell me what happened.” 

“You saw her enter the flat a short 
time before the fatal shot was fired. 
The conclusion is obvious.” 

“You mean, if I came forward and 
swore to that fact the guilt would be 
fastened on her. Oh, Mr. Bell, for 
Heaven’s sake then do not mention her 
name! She could not be guilty of such 
a crime.” 

“The police know she was there,— 
but I threw them off the scent. Now 

2C ps 
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can you suggest any reason why Miss 
Gray should have visited Mr. Hanna- 
ford at his flat?” 

“Yes, One only, in view of what 
you have just told me. She may have 
gone to warn him against me. She 
knew I was in England. She saw me 
accidentally in Regent Street on Tues- 
day. Certainly she would know Mar- 
cus Hannaford was in London. How- 
ever much he might try to cover his 
identity by the use of a false name, 
his face was so well known and the 
notoriety he created as a multimillion- 
aire so great that it was always diffi- 
cut for him to remain incognito for 
long.” 

“Then you think her purpose may 
have been to warn him against you?” 

“Yes. She heard me say in Jeffers- 
burg two years ago that if I had to 
track him to the ends of the earth I 
would make him pay for the wrong 
he had done me. An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth—yes, blood for 
blood.” 

Bell became gravely silent. This 
strange woman’s supposition explained 
Natalie Gray’s words: “There are some 
things a woman can’t tell even to save 
her own life. I am not thinking of 
myself.” Had she spoken—given the 


real reason for her presence on the 
scene of the crime—she would have 
implicated Claire. For the sake of 


Claire Stephanoff, her friend, Natalie 
had kept silent. 

“You have told me, Miss Stephanoft, 
that Miss Gray was much attached to 
you. Can you explain her attachment?” 

“T think so. It began in gratitude. 
When I first gave her work she was 
almost starving in Jeffersburg. Her 
father and mother had just died, and 
she was thrown on the world penniless 
and alone, and Jeffersburg isn’t a- 
kind place for a helpless girl.” 

At last Bell began to see the light. 

“Well, what is it you wish me to do 
for you?” he said. 
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“Advise me as to the best course to 
take, not considering the ethics of the 
case, but considering my own safety. 
Also help to find the murderer, if what 
the rumor says is true—that he was 
murdered.” 

“Can there be any shadow of doubt 
about that? The possibility of suicide 
is inadmissible, to quote Sir Robert 
Mackinnon’s own words. Hannaford 
was shot twenty feet from the spot 
where the pistol that slew him was 
found. I am certain death was instan- 
taneous. It is inconceivable he could 
have shot himself with one pistol, have 
dropped it, have walked twenty feet 
across the room, and then have fired a 
second weapon for no purpose what- 
ever. The absence of bloodstains any- 
where but about the place where he lay 
renders such a theory untenable.” 

He was. speaking more to himself 
than to the woman, mentally review- 
ing the case as it presented itself to 
him in the present known circum- 
stances. 

“Then what am I to do till the mur- 
derer is found and the shadow of guilt 
lifted from me?” 

Bell came to a full realization of his 
great responsibilities. 

“You can do nothing except take my 
advice and lay all the facts of the case, 
as you have presented them to me, be- 
fore the police. I have no wish to de- 
ceive you. In view of the strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence against you, sus- 
picion must inevitably point to you as 
the author of the crime. There is 
something else which I have not told 
you. The weapon which shot Mr. 
Hannaford bore your initials.” 

“That proves nothing,” the woman 
replied impatiently. “He became pos- 
sessed of a pistol of mine when we 
last met in Paris. Still, I should be a 
fool to go and give myself up to the 
police.” She rose suddenly. “If that 





is all the help you can give me, I will 
wish you good night.” 
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He 
was scribbling something on a slip of 
paper, which he slipped into a drawer 


The detective hardly heard her. 


and closed. The message went down 
a slotlike tube to Peters, waiting in his 
room downstairs. Bell rang the elec- 
tric bell and Peters appeared. 

“Show this lady to her cab, please. 
And, Peters, would you mind picking 
up the lady’s gloves? They have rolled 
under the bookcase,” he said. 

Peters bowed and nodded his head 
in a way that told the great detective 
that his written commands likewise 
should be obeyed. 


CHAPTER V. 
SLENDER CLEWS. 


ELL had just finished his breakfast 
and was scanning the somewhat 
garbled account of the murder in a 
morning newspaper, when Peters an- 
nounced that Miss Gray was waiting in 
the reception room. The detective went 
in and held out his hand, which Natalie 
took rather nervously. Her pale cheeks 
and the heavy lines under her glorious, 
fathomless eyes told of a sleepless night. 
Bell was quick to admonish her. 

“You have been worrying unduly,” 
he said in that charming manner of his 
which always made women feel at ease 
with him. “I told you to get at least 
a few hours’ rest, and that to-day, per- 
haps, we should be able to arrive at a 
better understanding of this strange af- 
fair. You have no reason to mistrust 
me. Put your hat and coat here. I 
shall want you soon to get busy. It is 
possible before the day is out we may 
see something of our friend, Inspector 
Fox.” 

“Oh, that man! I distrust and fear 
him,” a startled look dawning in her 
face. “I don’t believe your story about 
my being your secretary satisfied him.” 

Bell laughed. 

“Perhaps not; I’m not a very good 


liar. But it was the best thing I could 














do on the spur of the moment. Tor 
the time being, at any rate, you are 
safe.” 

She met his keen eyes with a grate- 
ful glance. 

“I shall never forget. 
derer be caught?” 

“We shall get to the truth before very 
long.” 

He saw a sudden warmth of 
creep up under her fair skin—her fears 
now were all for her friend. 

“How I wish it had never 
pened!” she murmured. 

“It was inevitable. Marcus Hanna- 
ford had to die. Miss Gray, you are 
wasting your sympathies and your af- 
fection.” 

“On whom? 

Her voice sounded lifeless and cold. 

“On Mademoiselle Stephanoff.” A 
book fell from her fingers with a crash 
to the floor. “I won’t keep you in sus- 
pense,” he hastened to add. “Last 
night, she took a bold course and came 
here. She is the most amazingly daring 
woman I ever met. I learned all about 
your friendship for her. It is unfor- 
tunate for you.” 

“Then you think she committed the 
crime?” 

“There can be little question. 
has made so many attempts. Why not 
this last successful one?” 
Claire. Her mind 


Will the mur- 


color 


hap- 


She 


“Poor was dis- 


traught !” 
“On the contrary, she has the coolest 
brain | 
daring. But 


hd 1 
She possesses colossal 


when she called on me last night she 
told me only half the truth.” 

“Yes?” 

‘She admitted much, acknowledged 
the correctness of all the dead man had 
said in a certain letter to me, admitted 


being almost on the scene @ the traged\ 
at the very moment it was committed 
but she did not tell me that between her 
accidental meeting with you in Regent 


Street a few days ago and last night 
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she had made a peculiarly atrocious at- 
tempt on Hannaford’s life.” 

“How?” 

“By sending him a deadly poisonous 
snake in a cigar box. She hoped when 
he opened the box the reptile would 
sting him and produce fatal results.” 

“If she did not tell you, how do you 
know all this?” Natalie asked challeng- 
ingly. 

Bell paced the room. 

“You remember last night before the 
police came I raked about among the 
dead ashes in the grate of Hannaford’s 
room. I found there several pieces of 
charred scaly skin, curiously mottled. 
I recognized them as fragments of the 
skin of a snake, a most deadly kind. 
Ilow had they got there? Hannaford 
had no stuffed birds or reptiles of any 
kind in his room. An old broken cigar 
box in the wastepaper basket brought 
the first clew. In all probability the 
snake had been sent by post in the 
i Also in the grate were 
charred fragments of wrapping paper. 
(Jn one I made out an address. Early 
this morning I went to that address and 
found it to be that of a dealer in curi- 
ous birds, reptiles and strange animals 
of all kinds. He admitted having sold 
a poisonous snake to a woman answer- 
ing Claire Stephanoff’s 
Clew number one was followed by clew 
number two, picked up at the tobacco- 
nist’s where the cigar box was bought. 
Over his shop your friend has her 


man 2 ‘. 
cigar DOX. 


description. 


apartment.” 
“Are you sure?” 
“Ouite. Last night before she left 


I gave my man instructions to follow 


her home. He did so, to the flat over 
the tobacconist’s shop. I am afraid 
things begin to look very bad for Miss 


Stephanoff.” 
“lave you informed the police?” 
“No. When they want to, they will 
ands on her. Their exhaustive in- 
quiries will elicit the fact that Mr. 
Hlannaford had an appointment with 
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her on the night of the murder. She is 
not unknown to several shopkeepers in 
the West End. They will produce her 
address readily enough.” 

“Then your connection with the case 
ends.” 

“On the contrary, it has only just 
begun. I have two things to accom- 
plish—to protect you until the assassin 
is safely cornered, and to solve the mys- 
tery of how she escaped from the room. 
There is the difficulty—a room forty 
feet above the ground with no visible 





means of reaching the pavement. The 
windows all fastened on the inside. No 


exit by means of the upper floor or of 
the roof; I blocking the stairway. How 
did Claire Stephanoff escape? I con- 
fess I am puzzled. 

“The Mr. Donaldson y 

“Oh, he is all right! I satisfied my- 
self on that point. He had been ill 
and was in bed when the shots were 
fired. His rooms were searched thor- 
oughly. She did not escape that way.” 

“Ts there no other possible explana- 
tion?” 

Bell came very close as she sat by 
the desk looking up with pitiful entreaty 
into his strong, grave face. 

“We must find one, the right one, for 
your sake,” he said, laying his hand 
kindly on her arm. “Don’t worry more 
than you can help. I would move 
heaven and earth for you. Do the work 
I give you as calmly and as well as 
you can, and whatever happens, refuse 
to answer any questions Inspector Fox 
may put to you. He may come here, 
ostensibly to see me.” 

With that he picked up his hat and 
stick, and, giving her certain notes of 
his own to transcribe, he went out. By 
ten o’clock he was on the scene of the 
tragedy. Police, uniformed and in 





plain clothes, swarmed everywhere, in- 
tent on one of the most startling mur- 
der mysteries of modern times. 

As Bell expected, they had already 
picked up several clews. 


Among the 
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dead man’s papers were found addi- 
tional references to Claire Stephanoff. 
Curiously enough, too, there was a 
draft of the note he had sent to her 
flat asking her to call that night at nine 
o'clock. Within an hour of the publi- 
cation of the newspaper reports, one of 
Borrard’s shopwalkers came forward 
and testified to the appointment made 
over the telephone. Within an hour the 
warrant for Claire’s arrest was out. 

Bell smiled to himself and wondered 
who would prove the smarter, the po- 
lice or the woman. He backed the 
woman. In his own mind, as he again 
entered the darkened room, he had no 
doubt that she had willfully and cleverly 
lied to him. A glance from one of the 
closed windows into the street con- 
vinced him that her story of having 
seen him and the girl approach and en- 
ter the house might just as well be a 
lie as the truth, for the range of vision 
commanded a fair distance of the pave- 
ment, and she might easily have looked 
out and have seen both Natalie and him 
as they passed under the glare of the 
street lamp. 

The room differed little from the ap- 
pearance it had presented overnight. 
Only the body, the two pistols and the 
bloodstains on the carpet had been re- 
moved. The wastepaper basket and 
the ashes in the grate still remained as 
he had left them—untouched. 

3ell continued his investigations in 
silence. He made a careful drawing 
of the room, a plan showing the exact 
position of the body, the various articles 
of furniture, the distance between each, 
the possible flights of the two bullets 
fired and the exact disposition of the 
adjoining apartments. 

Toward noon Detective Inspector 
Fox strolled leisurely in. 

“Well, Fox, what do you make of 
it?” Bell asked, slipping his notebook 
into his pocket and buttoning his coat. 

The Scotland Yard man_ smiled 
serenely, 














“Nothing very special. Merely an 
ordinary case of vulgar murder. That 
woman Stephanoff meant to have him, 
and, by Jove, she got him, too!” 

“But have you got her?” 

“Not yet! Not yet! We'll have her 
soon, though. She can’t have got very 
far. But, I say, Bell, you were a bit 
woolly with your statements last night.” 

“Oh!” 

“T mean about the time that passed 
between the firing of the shots and your 
getting here.” 

“IT told you, it was almost fractional. 
And I heard only one shot fired,” said 
Bell. 

“Nonsense! Your usual deep think 
ing must have hypnotized you. We know 
the woman had an appointment with 
him at nine o’clock. She kept it. As 
soon as the description of her was given 
out this morning, Thwaiteley came for- 
ward and swore to having seen her 
turn into Baysdown Road from Mod- 
bury Street at five minutes to nine. 
You say the shots were fired at nine 
three. It wouldn’t take her eight min- 
utes to walk from the corner to this 
house; more likely two. She was here 
well before nine, and well away before 
three minutes past.” 

“Then you think I am wrong?” 

“Most assuredly. What happened is 
quite plain. For best 
known to himself the poor devil wrote 
to the woman asking her to call on him, 
and that after sending you such a ridic- 
ulous letter. Well, she came, and be- 
fore they had been together a minute 
they quarreled. He feared her and 
drew a pistol. She whipped out one as 
well and got her shot in first. The 
mere shock of the bullet striking him 
may have caused his finger to pull the 
trigger, and his own weapon exploded. 
I don’t say much time elapsed between 
the two shots, but they cant have been 
simultaneous, as you suppose.” 

Bell heaved a sigh of relief. Cer- 
tainly Barkleigh Fox’s reasoning was 


some reason 
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carrying him further and further away 
from Natalie Gray, and he had no de- 
sire to undeceive him. 

“You may be right,” he 
quietly. 

“Of course I’m right. The affair 
admits of no other explanation. As 
soon as she saw what she had done, 
like a wise woman she made a bolt for 
it through the nearest door, the one 
leading from-the library to the bed- 
room, close to which she was standing 
when she fired the fatal shot. Then 
she crossed the bedroom, where she 
may have hidden in a cupboard or a 
wardrobe if she heard footsteps on the 
stairs, and made her escape when you 
were examining this room.” 

Bell squared his shoulders. 

“That won’t do, Fox. As I ran up 
the stairs behind Miss Gray, the bed- 
room door leading to the landing—and 
consequently to the stairs—was_ still 
open. I locked it and put the key in 
my po ket.” 

“Which only proves my original sur- 
mise correct then, that you were a min- 
ute or two later arriving here. She had 
time to cross the bedroom, run down 
the stairs, leaving the door open behind 
her.” 

“T see. You have a pretty conclusive 
case against her—when you get her.” 

Fox caught the scarcely veiled note 
of sarcasm in the other’s voice. 

“We have that. My men have traced 
her to her apartment, but she has gone. 
Of course, she’ll run for the Continent, 
but all the ports are being watched. 
We shall rope her in within twenty- 
four hours.” 

“T hope so. What does the doctor 
say about poor Hannaford?” 

I'll give you 
credit for being right in one particular ; 
the bullet went straight into the brain.” 

“Tt has been extracted?” 

“Yes, and it fits the woman’s pistol. 
Miles too small, of course, for the re- 
volver found in Hannaford’s hand. 


admitted 


“Tnstantaneous death. 
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Which reminds me—you must have 
been dreaming about seeing the spirals 
of smoke still rising from the barrels 
of each.” 

“Maybe I was. 
pen.” 

Fox laughed harshly. 

“Private detectives can’t afford to 
make mistakes too often, especially in 
a case like this.” 

Gell pretended not to notice. ‘What’s 
going to be done here?” he asked, run- 
ning his glance round the sumptuously 
furnished room. 

“The police will remain in possession 
till after the inquest. You can come in 
and have a look around when you like 
if you've notions of building up a fan- 
tastic theoretical case.” 

Barkleigh lox went out, closing the 
door with an impatient slam. 

Bell stared out of the window, obvi- 
ously perplexed. Tle certain 
as he could be of anything in his life 
that the two pistols were fired, to all 
intents and purposes, simultaneously— 
fired at a moment when the only con- 
ceivable way of ingress and exit from 
number twenty Baysdown Road, was in 
his sight. Yet he was positive no one 
emerged. Nor had Miss Gray seen the 
person who fired the shot, and she—if 
her story were to be believed—was sev- 
eral seconds in front of him. 

Eliminating Natalie as a_ potential 
factor, there remained only the Hun- 
garian adventuress or some other per- 


The woman was not 





Mistakes will hap- 


Was as 


unknown. 
crime, but she denied be- 
ing in the apartment. Yet, had neither 
she nor any one else been present 
sides Hannaford, what could have mac 
him fire the heavy-caliber weapon found 
grasped in his hand? He had leveled 
it at some one standing by the window, 
near to whom and by whom probably 
the smaller weapon was dropped. Hi: 


son 


above such a 


be- 
1 


ite 


aim had obviously been bad, for instead 
of hitting his assailant—a fact proved 
by the absence of 


bloodstains either 
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across the bedroom or across the li- 
brary, his bullet struck the window and 
shattered the glass. 

At this point in his reflection Bell 
drew himself up sharp. His glance was 
still fixed on the framework, containing 
only very small fragments of the 
broken pane. 

“Point number three to be eluci- 
dated,” he said, examining the wood- 
work closely under a powerful glass. 
“How comes it that a large pane of 
glass is knocked almost clean out by a 
single revolver bullet? At most one 
would expect it to make merely a fair- 
sized hole.” 

He drew back and, occupying the 
position where he judged Marcus Han- 
naford had stood at the moment of fir- 
ing, and being about the same height, 
he extended his right arm and pointed 
toward the paneless window with the 
stem of his pipe, which he gripped as 
he would have done a revolver. Then 
he went out and returned a quarter of 
an hour later with a pocket air-pistol 
and a number of colored darts. He 
found the line of vision and range of 
fire broken by three large elms in a 
garden forty yards or so distant. One 
after another he loosed the darts, alter- 
ing his position only slightly with each 
shot. 

“Where the darts are it is a thou- 
sand-to-one chance Hannaford’s bullet 
will be,” he told himself, and within a 
very short time, by means of a rope 
sling and a pair of friendly hands, he 
was making a critical inspection of the 
tree trunk. All the six darts he found 
embedded in the center tree, but of a 
jagged hole such as a heavy revolver 
bullet would make there was no sign. 
There was, however, a compensating 
discovery, a number-of small and shal- 
low newly inflicted pits, all within an 
area of a square foot or so, and from 
one of these Bell dug out something 
which he wrapped carefully up and put 
safely in his pocketboock. 














murder had now taken on a 


The 
fresh interest for him, the interest of 
throwing light on what at first seemed 


an insolvable‘crime. Back in Marcus 
Hannaford’s library he had the place 
to himself, except for a meek-eyed 
policeman, smoking stolidly in the dead 
man’s revolving armchair. 

“Things don’t seem to be moving 
very briskly, Dykes,” he said, removing 
his hat and gloves and closing the door. 

The policeman looked up and took 
his pipe from his moist lips. 

“Don’t they, sir? I thought they was 
beginning to hum a bit. They’ve got 
the woman. You know that?” 

“No. What woman?” Bell's strong 
face went suddenly gray. 

“Why, her what committed the mur- 
der, of course; name of Stephanoff; 
ain’t she?” 

“Who told you?” 

“Mr. Fox, sir. He rang up five min- 
utes ago. Told me to tell you if you 
looked in again.” 

Bell went on with his inspection as 
though the news left him utterly cold. 
He had stopped on the library side of 
the bedroom door, stopped to look at 
something swaying gently in the sun- 
kissed wind that blew through the shat- 
tered window. It was a length of the 
finest silk thread of a dark-blue color, 
depending from the porti¢re rod that 
ran along the top of the door. 

“Dykes, how long have you been 
here—in this room, I mean?” he asked 
suddenly. 

The policeman yawned tiredly. 

“Ever since midnight. My relief 
ain’t come yet. Mr. Fox, he left me 
here and said I could knock off at two 


and he’d send some one else. I sup- 
pose——” 
“Do you remember, Dykes, 


whether there was a curtain hanging 
on that door?” Bell asked. 

“There was, sir. A heavy plush cur- 
tain—darkish, blue or black.” 

“Where is it?” 
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“Some one took it down, sir. Sir 
Robert Mackinnon, he went off with 
the key of the bedroom door in his 
They took the curtain down to 


pocket. 
wrap the body in.’ 

“H'm! And who cleared 
bloodstains on the carpet?” 

“The caretaker, sir, a fellow name of 
Garley. Mr. Fox had him come up, 
sir, to do a bit o’ tidying up. People’s 
shoes, sir, was beginning to tread the 
blood all over the place.” 

“Thank you. I’m going along to the 
station, Dykes; I'll see about a relief.” 
He went slowly down the stairs. The 
length of thread reposed also in his 
pocketbook, and the spot where it had 
hung upon the rod was marked. 

In the hall a man in shirtsleeves was 
taking the metal house number down 
from the fanlight. Number twenty had 
a sinister attraction for morbidly curi- 
ous lookers-on to-day. 

Bell touched the man on the sleeve 
as he descended from his task. 

“Ts your name Garley?” 

“Ves, sir. I’m the caretaker of: this 
house.” 

“My name is Bell—Garnett Bell. 
I’m a private detective. I was the first 
on the scene of the murder last night. 
I want to ask you a few questions.” 

“Sorry, sir, but Mr. Barkleigh Fox 
—he’s a Scotland Yard official—he 
warned me not to answer any questions 
about the crime or to speak of it to 
anybody.” 

sell smiled encouragingly. 

“T don’t want to ask you anything 
about the murder. Perhaps I could 
tell you and Mr. Fox more than you 
will ever know. Now, Garley, see if 
you can remember what I am going to 
ask you.” He pressed a coin into the 
man’s willing palm. “Did you sweep 
the carpet in Mr. Hannaford’s room 
this morning—I mean the room he used 
as a library?” 

“Tl aid, sir: 
crime—— 


up the 


the room where the 
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“Never mind about the crime, we’re 
not talking of that. Did you find any- 
thing on the floor?” 

“Nothing of any consequence, sir— 
no, nothing at all.” 

“T don’t mean anything relating to 
the murder. Were there any odds and 
ends lying about?” 

“No, sir. Ah, I remember! 
was one little thing, a bit of steel 

“A bit of steel?” 

“Yes, sir. It looked like 
spring of some sort.” 

“Where is it?” 

“T threw it away with the rest of the 
rubbish into the dustbox. It wasn’t 
no good.” 

“Where’s the dustbox ?” 

“Outside, sir. Would you like to 
see it?” 

Garley led the way to the back, where 
a row of refuse bins stood against the 
wall. 

“Half a sovereign for you if you find 
me the clip or spring.” 

Garley earned the half-sovereign and 
handed to the detective a fairly large 
metal clip fashioned in this shape = 
It formed, as the caretaker said, a mod- 
erately strong spring. 

Bell’s interest was deepening. He 
ran his gloved hands through the dust, 
and added something more to his 
pocketbook. At the station he got on 
the track of the plush curtain in which 
the body had been carried to the mor- 
tuary. This he examined with special 
care. 

A little after five he returned to his 
apartment. 

Peters met him in the vestibule. 

Fox, sir, is waiting up- 
stairs to see you.” 

3ell went up to his room three steps 
ata time. From the inner office a girl’s 
scornful arrested him. He 





There 


” 


a clip or 


iad 
Inspector 


voice 


stopped, his hand on the door. 

“You are a coward as well as a bully 
to make such suggestions against an in- 
nocent girl,” Natalie Gray was saying. 
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“Only wait till Mr. Bell returns; I shall 
tell him everything you have said. He 
will protect me.” 

Fox laughed harshly. 

“You haven't answered my question 
yet. How long has Bell employed 
your” 

“Long enough to make himself re. 
sponsible that Miss Gray receives re- 
spectful treatment at your hands,” 
thundered Bell, striding in. “Now, 
Detective Inspector Tox, if you have 
any questions to ask, direct them to me. 
Miss Gray, would you mind going into 
my private room and filing the rest of 
my letters? I will ring when I want 
you.” 

She went out, very white-faced, leav- 
ing the rival detectives to the threaten- 
ing storm. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHO KILLED MARCUS HANNAFORD. 


ELAPSING comfortably into his 

desk chair Bell said: “You may sit 

down.” He fixed Fox with a frigid 
glance. 

The Scotland Yard man scowlingly 
took a seat. 

“Thank you,” he replied in heavily 
aggressive tones. “I’ve seen fit to ques- 
tion your typist.” 

“A course I should not for an instant 
have allowed you to take had I[ been 
here. Like most officious officials, you 
take too much upon yourself.” 

Fox fidgeted under the 
tones. “I’m not satisfied, 
vou straight.” 

“Satisfied about what?” the younger 
man asked, an amused smile playing 
about his thin lips. 

“That Miss Gray is as innocent of 
this matter as she pretends to be.” 

“Ont” 


“T’ve found out she isn’t your secre 


nate 
scathing 


3ell, I tell 


tary.” 
“That is news. I thought she was. 
Anyway, she is doing secretarial work 














for me now. Would you like to look 
into the next room. 

Fox was getting annoyed. “I mean, 
she hasn't been long. You didn’t know 
her before last night.” 

“Wouldn’t you find that rather diffi- 
cult to prove?” 

“Anyway, she wasn’t working for 
you before then. I’ve looked up her 
landlady ie 

Bell straightened himself in his chair, 
his amused nonchalance falling away. 

“Look here, Mr. Fox, unless you can 
satisfy me you have proper 
reason for interfering with Miss Gray, 
I shall ask you to leave.” 

“As a representative of the law, I 
naturally want to get at the bottom of 
the case.” 

“Well, can’t you? I always thought 
you Scotland Yard men were such a 
smart lot. I heard several hours ago 
you had caught the murderess.”’ 

“We've got Claire Stephanoff.” 

“Did you catch her?” 

“No; she voluntarily came forward.” 
“To confess?” 





some 


“No, to establish an alibi. She 
brought forward three people who 


proved conclusively that they had seen 
her in Baysdown Road and Modbury 
Street continuously from ten minutes 
to nine to nearly a quarter past. It 
appears she was going toward the 
house, but was clever enough when she 
heard the shot fired and guessed what 
had happened, to engage a stranger in 
Her only danger would 
have been if she could not have found 
the stranger again to testify to the 
truth of her statement. That was why 
had vanished when we went to 
arrest her, in order to find this man. 
She was successful, luckily for her, and 
are 
no nearer now to getting the murderer 
or murderess than we were last night, 
unless- 

“Unless you can work up a fantastic 
case against an innocent girl. I’m 


conversatiom 


she 


our case against her collapses. We 
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afraid that won’t do, Fox. But I’ll give 
you credit for this—you are right when 
you say Mademoiselle Stephanoff did 
not commit the crime. I’ve discovered 
who killed Marcus Hannaford.” 

“You—have discovered—that?” 

Fox sprang up, but Bell waved him 
back to his chair with a gesture. 

“T have. It was a man.” 

“A man!” 

“Ves. Marcus Hannaford himself!’ 

“Tmpossible !” 

Bell rose and placed his pocketbook 
on the desk. 

“T am going to reconstruct and re- 
enact the crime so far as space and cir- 
cumstances will allow.” 

He touched a bell, and his man ap- 
peared. 

“Peters, ask Miss Gray to step in. 
Miss Gray, will you stand here, please?” 
he said. ‘‘Now, Fox, you see that door 
leading to my inner room? It stands 
relatively in the same position as the 
door leading from Hannaford’s library 
into his bedroom. 

“Fortunately, over the door, as in 
Hannaford’s room,. hangs a curtain 
from a portiére rod. Peters, in the 
lumber room upstairs you will find a 
rook rifle and, on the mantelshelf, some 
small six-shot cartridges. Bring one 
down with the gun.” 

He stepped out a few paces from the 
window near the door to a spot almost 
in the center of the room, where he 
placed an easel, and on a large sheet of 
cardboard at a height of between five 
and six feet he drew a rough repre- 





sentation of a man’s head. 

“Vou will notice, Fox, that for the 
purpose of demonstrating my case I 
am using in several very important par- 
by 


For 


ticulars the actual materials found 
myself in the dead man’s room, 

instance, this loop of blue silk thread, 
I tie it to the rod and allow it to hang 
down before the curtain, which, were 
it also dark blue, would make the thread 
invisible. In the loop of the thread I 
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poise, in place of the small revolver 
initialed ‘C. S.,’ which we know was 
loaded with .32 ball cartridges, an air 
pistol charged with a red-topped dart. 
Now I so point the muzzle of the air 
pistol that it is aimed directly at the 
head on the easel—the corresponding 
spot to where Hannaford stood—and | 
hold the pistol firmly in position by clip- 
ping it with this metal spring, which 
was picked up off the library carpet, to 
the thick curtain. All of you please 
stand near my desk. It doesn’t matter 
where | stand to fire the gun, so long 
as one of the pellets strikes the trigger 
of the air pistol, but to prove my case 
I take up a position by the side of the 
easel. Watch what happens. 

“T am distraught, driven nearly mad 
by the constant fear of losing my life 
at the hands of a revengeful and re- 
morseless woman. I know that sooner 
or later she will kill me. I may just 
as well die by my own hand as by hers. 
My brain is unbalanced. I conceive 
a fiendish idea. I will kill myself in 
such a way that suspicion shall fall on 
her. I have Claire Stephanoff’s own 
pistol, picked up when she attempted 
to shoot mein Paris. It is there, fixed 
in the curtain waiting to end my life. 
Nine o’clock strikes. Will she keep 
her promise to come? I go to the 
window and look out.” 

Bell strode nervously 
room. 

“Yes, there she is. By the light of 
the street lamps I see her coming down 
the road. I wait a minute and go back. 
Then I hear a woman’s step on the 
stairs, the rustle of a woman’s skirt. 
Her hand is on the door. She opens 
it. I aim my weapon at the other pistol 
—so!” 

He pulled the trigger of the rook 
rifle. The report drowned the tinkle 
of the falling glass as most of the 
pellets passed through the window- 





across the 


pane, shattering it to fragments, and 
drowned also the click of the trigger 





of the air pistol as one of the tiny shots 
struck it. Every eye was turned te 
the card on the easel—a red dart quiv- 
ered in the forhead of the likeness of 
the man. 

Fox sprang forward, a cry of amaze- 
ment breaking from him. 

In miniature, he looked again on the 
tragic scene of the previous night. The 
air pistol, knocked from its hold, lay 
upon the carpet close to the door lead- 
ing to the inner room; the spring had 
fallen down and reposed out of sight 
amid the curtain folds. The broken 
thread trailed in the draft from the 
window, and the rock rifle still sent its 
spiral of- blue smoke coiling lazily to- 
ward the ceiling. 

“That was the way in which Hanna- 
ford died,” Bell said quietly. ‘“‘But the 
woman who rushed in as the weapons 
exploded, the woman on whom he 
planned to throw the suspicion of his 
death, was not Claire Stephanoff at all, 
but my friend, Miss Gray.” 

Her eyes were raised to his, and in 
them he read the inessage of her eternal 
gratitude. 


For several moments Fox was too 
surprised to speak. 
“How did you discover all this?” he 


asked at length. “l agree it can be the 
only possible solution.” 

Bell picked up the folds of the hang- 
ing curtain and showed a few tiny holes. 

“In my search for the bullet fired by 
Hannaford I discovered the key to the 
whole mystery. He never fired a car- 
tridge loaded with a leaden ball at all. 
To make quite sure of hitting the trig- 
ger of the pistol pointed at his own 
head he loaded one chamber of his re- 
volver with a cartridge similar to the 
one I used in the rook gun. The ma- 
jority of the bullets passed through the 
window ; one—perhaps more than one 
—hit the trigger, and several passed 
through the curtain and dropped into 
the thick carpet. A tree in line with 











the window and where Hannaford 
stood was riddled with them. I found 
the rest among the litter which the care- 
taker took downstairs after he swept 
the room. Now, Fox, you are at 
liberty to put the case before the Yard.” 

“No, no!’ Fox’s hard face broke into 
a smile. “The honor belongs to you. 
Miss Gray, I have to ask a thousand 
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I shall make a mistake in asking you, 
Miss Gray, to stay with me.” 

He turned to the girl, his arms out- 
stretched. A little shyly she came to- 
ward him and placed her hands in his. 
And so he slowly drew her close, and 
her fair head was hidden on his shoul- 
der to hide the tears and the happiness 
in her eyes. 





“Well, what do you say?” he asked, 
kissing her reverently. Her face was 
radiant when she looked up, and the 
words on her lips reéchoed the song in 
her heart. 

“T want to stay with you—always.’ 


pardons. And of you, too, Bell.” 
“Not at all. We are all likely to 
make mistakes,” the detective said gen- 
erously, adding a minute or so later 
when Fox was gone and Peters had 
retired to his room “But I don’t think 


— 


, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RECOGNITION 


A CURIOUS instance of the working of a criminal’s mind when suddenly made 

aware that he was recognized in the commission of a robbery occurred 
when a stranger walked into the First National Bank of Menominee, Michigan, 
a few weeks ago, and, covering the teller with a .44 revolver, demanded that he 
hand over two thousand dollars. 

The teller backed away, and, in order to gain time, pretended to confer with 
the assistant cashier. All the while the wielder of the gun kept the bank em- 
ployees covered. 

Then, all of a sudden, the robber’s nerve seemed to collapse and fail him 
utterly. 

The cashier of the bank, G. A. Blesch, recognizing him as Ole Nelson, a 
hunting guide of Faunus, Michigan, addressed him familiarly by name: 

“Hello, Ole!” 

The unexpected recognition rattled the holdup man so thoroughly he gave 
up all idea of extorting money at the pistol’s point, and backed out of the bank. 
Later he was arrested and found to be insane. 
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BURGLARY-INSURANCE RATES INCREASE 
Hk: looting of stores, lofts, warehouses, et cetera, of vast quantities of valuable 
merchandise has been continually on the increase for many months past. 

As a result the Burglary Underwriters’ Association has recommended ad- 
vances in rates of burglary insurance for these places. 

The articles of merchandise that seem to be most popular with the thieves 
are silks, boots, and shoes, automobile tires and accessories, and clothing, especially 
raincoats. 
of from ten to twenty per cent in insurance rates. 

It is not proposed, for ihe time being, to raise the premiums on private resi- 
dences, although the losses by theft in that case are also on the increase. A 
revision of the regulations so as to advance rates on dwellings containing certain 
articles will, it is believed, suffice to cover the exigencies of the situation. 





The losses on some of these lines of goods necessitate an increase 
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ty Will Gage Carey 


me OU ask me what I'd be willing 
Y to give?” 
“es 


“T can answer without tak- 
ing much time for thinking it over.” 

“Well ?” 

“One hundred thousand dollars!” 

As he named the sum, “Marty” 
Sloan, master crook, leaned back in his 
chair, flecked the ashes from his cigar, 
and with his black eyes gleaming 
through lids which had narrowed to 
mere slits, watched the somewhat 
undersized, flashily dressed individual 
sitting across the table from hini 

The two were alone in Sloan’s sump- 
tuous apartments; and Cullen, with a 
definite purpose in mind, had put forth 
the blunt, direct query: “Sloan, just 
how much would you give for an ab- 
solutely infallible disguise?” 
* Cullen looked down at his own long, 
white fingers, and began rubbing them 
together reflectively, as though mentally 
engaged with a proposition he wished 
to present in the very best possible light. 

His host continued: “But remember 
this, Cullen: there isn’t any such thing 
as an ‘infallible disguise!’ ” 

“T’m not so sure about that.” 

“T am; but as I say, if it could be 
had, I’d give a fortune to secure it.” 

Cullen was about to launch his propo- 
sition, but desisted as the other re- 
sumed : 

“Here’s how I look at it—now that 





you've brought up the subject: I’ve 
been in the game continuously for 
something like fifteen years. I’ve never 
served time; and I’ve not only cleaned 
up big, but I’ve had sense enough to 
‘salt? down the greater portion of it.” 

“T know that, Marty.” 

“All summed up, I presume I’m not 
far off when I say I’ve got one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars to the 
good.” He didn’t speak in a boastful 
manner, but merely as one giving a 
simple statement of existing facts; and 
was quick to add: “But seventy-five 
thousand dollars, Cullen, would be 
ample enough for me—if I could only 
feel safe and secure, free to enjoy that 
much, with not the remotest possible 
chance of some slick ‘dick’ swooping 
down on me some time.” 

“Tt can be done, Marty,”” announced 
Sloan decisively. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say! It is possible to 
secure a disguise such as would render 
you absolutely safe, not part of the 
time, and at certain places, under cer- 
tain conditions—but all of the time, 
every place, under every condition! 
You could chum with the shewdest 
detective in existence, go and come as 
you please, mingle with any throng you 
cared to, live in a manner you chose— 
no mortal soul would ever suspect you 
of being the long-sought but elusive 
Martyne W. Sloan a 

















His host cut him short. 

“Look here, Cullen,” he broke in, 
‘you've got some idea in that wise old 
noddle of yours. I warn you that it is 
quite impossible for you to peddle any 
of that ‘infailible disguise’ stuff off on 
me-—understand that, right off the bat! 
But, as I say, you may have a good idea, 
and I’d like to hear it. What is it? 

The two leaned forward, their el- 
bows resting upon the table between 
them, their heads close together, as the 
little man with the big idea began ex- 
pounding the proposition with fervid 
eagerness and enthusiasm. [or fifteen 
minutes he talked, the other not saying 
a word, but taking im every word with 
cool, calculating attention. 

When he had quite finished he leaned 
back and regarded his host anxiously. 
“Well, Marty, what do you think of 
it ?” 

“Daringly original, at any 
came the noncommittal answer. 

“It’s all of that,” agreed Cullen, 
“and more; it is practical, possible, safe 
and it won’t cost you any one hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 

“How much, then?’ 

“Well—not over one-tenth of 
sum. What do you say?” 

Marty Sloan was impressed, no doubt 
of that. The plan was startling, as he 
had pronounced it; it was something 
new, untried, an innovation. But this 
was the very thing about it that ap- 
pealed to Sloan. 

Had he been as devoid of imagination 


willingness to “take a chance’’ as 
he was of any feeling of security in 
his present ec and 
he would iscarded Cullen’s 
1 1 : 4 1 ¢ 1 

plan on tne instant; but he not. 
And, 1a “hunch” that 

1 


Cullen had fallen upon a mighty big 


rate !” 





that 


ynidition manner of 


life, have di 
Was 


somehow, he hac 


plan, with wonderful possibilities. And 
Marty Sloan had accumulated a golden 
hoard by playing his hunches. 

“Well, what do you say?” persisted 
Cullen. 
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“I'll say this,” Marty answered 
promptly, “you’ve interested me. I 
would like to think the matter over.” 


IT. 


DOCTOR C. HICKS 
Oculist. 


FENTON, 


in the new Medical Build- 


the above inscription, directing 


(On a dool 
ing is 
any sec ker to 
of the most prominent eye specialists 
this couniry has produced. His prac- 
tice was also lucrative—a 
very satisfying condition, which, how- 

Hicks Ienton 
short time. 

tarted’ toward 


the private office of one 





large ane 


ever, had come to C 
within a comparatively 

Fame and fortune 
him through an incident slight in it- 
self, but whicl ht wonderful re- 
sults. Strangely enough, the turning 
point of the eminent oculist’s 
began with the coming of a 


career 
ertain 
client sent to him by Joe Morak, a boy- 
hood chum of Doctor Fenton’s, 
was a struggling young detective in 
the police department. 

Yes, it was Joe’ Morak—Fenton’s 
young friend—who sent Sylvester Pier 
to the doctor’s office; and it was the 
result of VPier’s visit that the name C. 
Hicks Fenton became known to 
cialists the world Naturally, 
then, Fenton was wholly sincere when 
he remarked one d 


who 


spe- 


over. 


lay to the young de- 
tective: 


“You wait, Joe; you 


were the means 
of putting me in good; some day I’m 
going to do as much for you!” 

Only one with an imagination and 
quick wit such as Je 


th yucht 


e Morak possessed 
of sending Sylves- 
t: for the plan to 
hitherto 


would have 
ter Pier 


be tried 


to the oculi 


out was one never 
even thought of, let 
be - *) 
Ifere was 


alone attempted. 
the idea: Pier was one of 
those unusual personages who possess 
an eye of one color, with the other eye 
a different color or shade. He was a 


very rich man, The difference of his 
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eye pigment really detracted little from 
his personal appearance; but Pier im- 
agined it did. He frequently com- 
plained to Joe Morak about it. 

“Joe,” he was accustomed to say dole- 
fully, “I’d give ten thousand dollars 
for a couple of perfectly good eyes, 
that had enough idea of teamwork to 
agree upon the same shade of color 
to share between em!” 

One day, after listening to this same 
old wheeze, Joe asked him: “Why don’t 
you get them fixed, Sylvester?” 





Pier looked at him in amazement. 
“What do you mean—‘fixed?’” he 
queried. 


“Simply this,” responded Joe; “I 
have a friend—the best oculist in the 
world—who can make those eyes of 
yours mates.” 

“No!” 

“Yes! 
it !” 

“Who is he?” 

“C. Hicks Fenton.” 

“Where can I find him?” 

“His office is in the Medical Build- 
ing.” 

“What make you think he can help 
me?” 

“T don’t think it, I know it!” 

“But—how :” 

Joe shrugged his shoulders. 

“You'll have to get ‘doc’ to explain 
that; I’m just giving you the tip. If 
you’re wise, you'll see him.” 

Now, the truth of the matter is, Joe 
Morak had no definite reason to believe 
so firmly that the oculist could accom- 
plished all he claimed; the idea sud- 
denly popped into his brain; and he 
knew that if Pier had a talk with Fen- 
ton it could at least result in no harm, 

Strangely enough, Sylvester Pier went 
to see the oculist about the matter ; and, 
“stranger still, Doctor C. Hicks Fenton 
assured him that it was absolutely pos- 
sible for him to change the pigment of 
either eye to match that of its mate. 

“{ don’t know how Joe Morak got 


Absolutely no question about 
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next to it,” admitted Doctor Fenton, 
“but I’ve been making a study along 
that particular line for a number of 
years. Only recently I have made dis- 
coveries which convince me that the 
thing is possible—provided, of course, 
the patient is willing to assume the risk 
of 4 

“How much risk?” asked Pier. 

“Not a vast amount. You see, the 
whole secret of my method lies in the 
fact that I ‘first wash the pigment with 
a certain special preparation, before ad- 
ministering the coloring matter to the 
pigment, which almost to a certainty 
guards against any danger to the deli- 
cate cells of cS 

“What kind of coloring do you use?” 
broke in Pier. 

“In your case, methylene blue. When 
I get through with you, I think I can 
safely say you'll possess a_ perfectly 
matched pair of blue eyes and will feel 
absolutely no pain or bad effects from 
the operation.” 

Sylvester Pier did not decide that 
day. In fact, he came back again and 
again. 

Finally the test was made. 

The patient secured a pair of orbs 
the same shade exactly; and he cheer- 
fully handed over a generous fee and 
bonus to the oculist who was not only 
up to date, but several years ahead of 
any other practitioner. 

And the fame of Doctor C., 
Fenton became worldwide. 








Hicks 


red. 


On a certain Saturday afternoon, not 
long before the close of office hours, 
there came a telephone call for Doctor 
Fenton. The oculist was engaged at 
the moment, so the person calling left 
his telephone number, with the infor- 
mation that it was an urgent matter, 
and a request that the doctor phone 
him as soon as possible. 

A few minutes later the oculist called 














the number, and the following conver- 
sation took place: 


“Hello. Doctor Fenton?” 
“Yes.” 
“Mr. Barnaby speaking.” 


The oculist did not recognize the 
name or the voice, but he answered 
courteously: Oh, yes—Mr. _ Bar- 
naby.” 

“T have a patient I want to bring to 
your office to-night.” 

“My hours are from two p. m. to 
five-thirty p. m.—unless you could ar- 
range to come some morning?” 

“No—I want to bring him to-night.” 

The specialist hesitated. He had no 
particular engagement for the evening; 
and yet, unless a case was urgent, he 
liked to feel that his day’s work was 
over when he left the office at five- 
thirty. 

“Do you wish to see me regarding 
an operation?” he asked. 

“Yes; and, as I say, I want to bring 
my friend to your office to-night.” 

“T hardly know what to tell you,” 
responded the doctor. “I don’t like 
to come here at night; but, of course, 
if the patient requires immediate atten- 
tion ‘ 

“He does.” 

“Well, then bring him here to-night. 
I'll be here at eight-thirty.” 

“Very well, doctor; depend upon us 
at eight-thirty. And—oh, yes—doc- 
tor?” 

“Yes?” 

“I forgot to mention one thing.” 

“Well?” 

“My friend is rather sensitive about 
his eye affliction; just a foolish notion 
of his, of course; but I am sure he will 
appreciate the privacy if you can ar- 
range it so that 

“Let him rest easy in that regard,” 
answered the oculist genialiy. “I will 
be here alone. Unless the operation is 
a major one of a serious nature, I 
will require no help, not even that of 
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an attendant. 
selves.” 

“That’s good; all right ; good-by, doc- 
tor.” 

“Good-by.” 

The oculist then called up his wife, 
telling her not to delay dinner for him, 
that he would be detained in his office, 
would get a lunch downtown, and pos- 
sibly would not get home until a late 
hour. Of course his wife protested 
against any such arrangement. He lis- 
tened to her patiently, then smoothed 
things over with that diplomatic fitness 
many married men possess, and ended 
by saying: 

“T know, dearie; it’s unpleasant and 
inconvenient; but I have not yet quite 
arrived at the success where I can turn 
down what seems like a good case, just 
because of personal inconvenience. 
And this looks like something out of 
the ordinary.” 

He hung up the receiver. 

But Doctor C. Hicks Fenton didn’t 
realize at the time just how “out of 
the ordinary” this particular case was 
to be! y 


We'll be quite to our- 


IV. 

The man who made the appointment 
with Doctor Fenton was Cullen, the 
friend and adviser of Marty Sloan. 
Promptly at eight-thirty the two entered 
the Medical Building and were whirled 
up to the twelfth floor to the office of 
the eminent oculist. 

It had been no easy matter for Cullen 
to persuade the master crook to run 
the somewhat uncertain risk of an 
operation. The argument advanced 
which finally clinched the decision was 
this: “You know, Marty, it would mean 
fame and fortune to any detective who 
could ‘make’ you; and some day one of 
them slick dicks will do it, too—unless 
you guard against it right now! Why 
man, your picture measurements, Ber- 
tillon prints, and general personal de- 
scription adorn the gallery of every 
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large city in the United States. But 
they all got you down as having black 
eyes, of course; and if you walk out on 
the street with a swell team of blue 
lamps—say, boy, I guess it would be 
pretty soft for ol’ Marty, what?” 

So, Marty Sloan was now on hand, 
nerved up for the ordeal. 

They entered the oculist’s office. 
Doctor Fenton greeted them affably, 
though it was plain to see his first 
glance had convinced him that the eyes 
of neither of his visitors needed treat- 
ment, and he was at a loss to under- 
stand the situation. 

“Now, doctor,” began Cullen, “will 
you kindly make a careful examination 
of my friend’s eyes?” 

“But they appear absolutely normal,” 
replied Fenton. ‘However, a careful 
examination may reveal some defect. 
Please be seated here, Mr.—er Fe 

“Bronson is my name,” supplied 
Sloan, taking the operating chair indi- 
cated by the oculist. 

After a few minutes scrutiny of 
Sloan’s perfectly good orbs Doctor 
Fenton turned abruptly to Cullen. 

“His eyes are absolutely normal,’ he 
said. “In fact, I would say that his 
vision is above the ordinary. Now, 
just why have you seen fit to bring 
this man to my office?” 

Cullen was wholly unabashed by the 
doctor’s manner. 

“T’ve come here to arrange to have 
my friend Bronson’s black eyes made 
blue!” he answered, getting straight to 
the point. We will sign a statement 
protecting you in every way; that is, 
we assume all risk. And yourefee will 
be ten thousand dollars.” 

The oculist sank down into a chair. 
“Well, you’ve got your nerve!’ 

“Yes, and we’ve got the cash!” Cul- 
len spoke up. “Now, first of all, doc 








—is this thing possible?” 
e. w 
“Good! 

operation ?” 


And you will perform the 
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“T will not!” 

Cullen advanced until he stood be- 
fore the oculist, then began in plead- 
ing tones: ‘Don’t say that, Doctor 
Fenton. We’ve got our hearts set on 
having this done—and done right. You 
fixed up, if I’m not mistaken, some guy 
named Pier.” 

“That,” protested Doctor Fenton, 
“was a very minor operation compared 
with what you ask.” 

“But you’ve already told us that what 
we ask could be done.” 

“That is my personal belief; but I’m 
not going to risk my practice and repu- 
tation in attempting to do it; then, too, 
there’s another reason for my refusal.” 

“What is it?” 

“Well, why does this man Bronson 
want his eyes changed from black to 
blue ?” 

“That’s 
Marty. 

“And it’s my business,” responded 
the doctor, getting up, “to request you 
two to leave my office at once.” 

“You refuse what we ask?” queried 
Sloan. 

“T do. IT'll have nothing whatever 
to do with an operation of this nature.” 

Cullen faced him suddenly. 

“Oh, yes—I think you will!” he 
jerked forth. 

“You mean you think you can make 
me?” 

es, 

“How?” 

“This way!” 

Cullen drew a revolver from the side 
pocket of his coat and pointed it straight 
toward the oculist’s head. 


our business!” declared 


V. 


On first thought, it would seem that 
the course taken by Marty’s friend and 
accomplice was more daring and risky 
than any one of good, cool judgment 
would care to assume. But this is the 
way the two of them figured it: The 














eminent doctor—even though compelled 
to meet their demands by force—would 
do his part with all the skill he pos- 
sessed, for the very sufficient reason 
that, in a way, his professional reputa- 
tion and prestige were at stake on the 
outcome. Yes, once they got the doc- 
tor started on the case, they felt they 
could safely rely upon his doing his 
part well—and of the after conse- 
quences to themselves, for having 
coerced him into the thing—well, they 
would take good care to keep out of 
the oculist’s way in future. Anyhow, 
they had figured the thing out from 
every angle, and the game seemed 
worth the chance. 

Doctor Fenton, for a brief interval, 
stood rigidly motionless, as he gazed 
at the weapon in Cullen’s steady hand; 
then he bowed stiffly, and seemed al- 
ready resolved to make the best of con- 
ditions thus forced upon him. 

“Very well, gentlemen,’ he said not 
ungraciously; “if I must, I must. Be 
seated again in the chair, please, Mr. 
Bronson; and pardon me for a mo- 
ment while I get things ready.” 

Sloan leaned back in the chair some- 
what timorously; Cullen sat in one 
corner of the office, his revolver low- 
ered, but ready to be raised quickly if 
needed; the doctor busied himself with 
his implements, and the paraphernalia 
needed for the work at hand. From 
a closet he brought forth some stout 
leather thongs, which he began attach- 
ine to the chair occupied by Sloan. 
“We must fasten his arms and legs 
securely,” he volunteered; “fasten him 
down so that any movement on his part, 
even though involuntary, will be im- 
possible. The coloring matter has to 
be applied to the pigment-bearing cells 
with great exactness. This requires 
not only a steady hand but a tranquil 
patient as well.” , 

Five minutes later Marty Sloan was 
securely fastened to the chair, which 
had been lowered back until he was in 
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a nearly horizontal position. All was 
in readiness. 

Doctor Fenton stood facing Cullen, 
with the operating chair, between them. 
“The first thing,’ observed the oculist, 
picking up a small vial containing a 
clear, colorless liquid, “is the prepara- 
tory wash.” 

He bent over Sloan’s face and held 
the small, uncorked vial close to and 
directly above the patient’s eyes. 

Suddenly then, Doctor Fenton began 
speaking, still in a stooping posture and 
without looking up; and his voice now 
seemed hard and strained and imbued 
with something which indicated cool, 
calculating purpose and resolve. 

“You two crooks thought you had 
me dead to rights, didn’t you? Well, 
you have; but I’ve got you in the same 
sort of fix!” 

Cullen started to raise his weapon, 
but desisted at the doctor’s command: 
“Don’t you move an inch! This vial 
contains a powerful acid, the minutest 
drop of which in the patien’s eye 
would blind him for life.” 

“Oh Gawd!” groaned Marty Sloan, 
pale as death. 

The oculist still stooped over the 
helpless form. “Now you go to the 
telephone,’ he resumed, nodding his 
head in Cullen’s direction, “and call 
up police headquarters.” 

“T'll be damned if I will!” retorted 
Cullen fiercely. “Til shoot you down 
first!” 

“Go to it, then,” answered Fenton 
blandly. “You can shoot me, no doubt 
of that; but you can’t shoot me so that 
in falling I won’t scatter this acid in 
the patient’s eyes.” 

Again Marty groaned, and 
pleading with his accomplice. ‘Do what 
he says, Cullen! He’s got us; we 
might as well make the best of it. Don’t 
—don’t let him blind me for life!” 

Cullen sat sullen and silent. 

“T have a steady hand,” continued 


began 








the doctor, “but I can’t hold this bottle 
all night without getting shaky.” 

“Cullen—Cullen!’’ pleaded Marty, 
“do what he says! You got me into this 
thing; now get me out—even though 
I have to go ‘over the road’ for the 
rest of my life! Man, man—TI can’t 
be blind for life!) Anything, anything 
but that !’’ 

Cullen got up reluctantly. 

“You win!” he said savagely to the 
oculist. Then he laid his weapon on 
the desk and walked over to the phone. 

“Who shall I call, and what shall I 
tell ’em? Come on—hurry up; let’s 
have this thing over!” 

For the first time since attempting 
his counter maneuver, Doctor Ienton 
looked in Cullen’s direction. 

“Call up the station,” he said quietly, 
“ask for Detective Joe Morak, and tell 
him to come to Doctor Fenton’s office 
as fast as he can.” 





VI. 


Ten minutes later Joe Morak hurried 
in. : 

Though doubtless amazed at the 
scene which met his eyes, he emitted 
no exclamation; he walked over and 
picked up Cullen’s weapon and _ like- 
wise “frisked” that sullen and _ per- 
turbed gentleman himself, to ascertain 
if he carried any other form of “gat.” 
As he turned toward the other two and 
his gaze fell on the erstwhile patient’s 
pallid countenance, he gave vent to his 
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astonishment: 


first exclamation of 
“Marty Sloan!” 

The detective looked inquiringly at 
his friend Fenton, but the latter at- 
tempted no immediate explanation of 
the situation. “I'll explain all this 
later, Joe. First I wanted to find out 
if you knew this patient of mine.” 

“Know him! Say, doc, you promised 
you'd do something big for me some 
day; well, you’ve done it! Marty 
Sloan? Why, there are rewards which 
will total up to something like twenty 
thousand dollars for that bird—and the 
dick who takes him in will get some 
reputation for doing that little thing. 
Now, doc—if you’re ready, I’d like to 
call the wagon.” 

A sudden scream cut him -short. 

It came from the man in the chair, 
who now was groaning and whining 
dolefully. 

“Doc, you’ve blinded me!” he gasped. 
“You’ve spilled some of that stuff in 
my eye! It smarts—it burns so re 

The eminent oculist grinned. 

“Only your imagination ; nothing else, 
I assure you, Mr. Bronson.” 

“But I felt it trickle down in 
eye!” 

“T know; I’ll admit I spilled a little 
out of the bottle.” 

“Oh, you’ve blinded me!” 

The doctor began loosening the pa- 
tient’s straps. 

“Blinded you? No chance,” he an- 
swered. ‘There was nothing in that 


bottle—but water! 
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ONE WAY OF AVERTING PURSUIT 
Two holdup men who made a raid on one of a chain of grocery stores in New 
York a little while ago hit upon a very simple, yet effective, way of averting 


pursuit. 


After forcing the store clerk, at the point of their revolvers, to hold up his 
hands while they looted the cash register of twenty-five dollars, the pair backed 
out, and, closing the door after them, fastened it securely with a padlock which 


one of them took from his pocket. 


As the establishment had no other entrance 


and no telephone, the clerk was unable to give the alarm until he could attract 
the attention of a passer-by to release him. 














(Llanted! 


&4 Harold de Polo 


SLIM young man, the least 
bit flashily garbed, carelessly 
lolled back against an “L” 
station on lower Sixth Ave- 
It was a pleasant summer day, 


nue. 
and each train that rumbled to a halt 
overhead disgorged a mass of female 


shoppers. It was then that the watcher 
would exhibit interest. His eyes, that 
had apparently been staring into space, 
would sharpen perceptibly, their alert 
gaze dexterously singling out every 
purse that was carried. Had you 
noticed that, you would have observed 
another thing—his hands were ab- 
normally slender, abnormally supple, 
abnormally long. Too, he was con- 
stantly fidgeting with them, seemingly 
quite unconscious of the fact. For 
fully half an hour he had been stand- 
ing there, making it appear as if he 
were waiting for some particular and 
expected person! 

Keen though the young man was, it 
looked as if there were just one im 
portant thing of which he was utterly 
unaware. Across the street, behind the 
glazed glass of a saloon side door, 
another watcher was keeping vigil. He 
Was a squat man, with an aggressive 
jaw that had a cleft in the chin, and a 
pair of steel-blue eves that suggested 
cunning and cruelty. Now there was 
a twinkle of antic- 
ipated pleasure. Also, his grim mouth 
would occasionally twist into a 
brief smile. As he pulled out his watct 
and saw that he had been waiting over 
thirty minutes, however, the twinkle and 
the grin left. An ugly scowl came in- 
stead—a scowl and a throatily muttered 
curse: 


a twinkle in them 


very 


“Damn fool! When in the devil is 
he going to make his lift?” 

But the immaculately garbed lounger 
was not to keep the older man in sus- 
pense much longer. With the next 
descending trainful came a _ young 
woman. She was stunningly attired; 
indeed, she looked like the type of 
women who ride habitually in cars of 
their own. Most important of all, 
though, was the beaded bag that hung 
so lightly from her right arm! 

As she came daintily down the steps, 
the young man stiffened. His eyes nar- 
rowed and hardened, and he looked 
tremendously like business. He man- 
aged, as she reached the sidewalk, to 
fall in beside her as if he were taking 
her direction. 

Fortunately for him, the street was 
crowded. He got to work without 
wasting any time. One of his slender 
hands flashed down to the side, his deft 
fingers snapped the clasp noiselessly, 
and with a quick movement he trans- 
ferred a fat roll of bills from the purse 
into his own pocket. After that he 
casually turned down the avenue when 
they reached the corner, and sauntered 
gayly along with a nonchalant air! 

But the squat person behind the 
glazed glass did not act nonchalantly. 
No sooner had he seen the pickpocket 
operate, than he had yanked open the 
door, literally leaped his way across the 
street, only slowing down his pace when 
he was some twenty feet away from his 
Once there, he stayed at that 
distance, content to follow and wait— 
wait. It was the pursued man’s move, 
according to the way in which the pur- 


quarry. 
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suer played his game. Rushing matters 
was not one of his habits! 

The somewhat flashy young man 
continued to stroll slowly down Sixth 
Avenue. At Fgurteenth Street he 
paused at the curb and looked idly east 
and west. Apparently he found noth- 
ing to please him, for he immediately 
again took up his walking and kept on 
going south. 

Once more the man behind scowled, 
and muttered: 

“Hang him! Where is his hangout ?” 

At Eighth Street the quarry repeated 
his indecision. Here, on the corner, he 
waited for perhaps a full five minutes. 
Then he decided—and when he did he 
quickened his pace. He reached Wav- 
erly Place, faced west, and hastened 
along for several turns and twists in 
the maze of streets that compose Green- 
wich Village. At a disgustingly dingy 
and ill-looking barroom he came to a 
halt and quickly entered the side door! 

The squat man was after him at once. 
Indeed, he reached the back room just 
as the other was seating himself at a 
table and ringing for the waiter. He, 
too, drew up a chair to another tabie, 
thanking his luck that the two were the 
only occupants of the room! 
A short beer, Tommy,” 
immaculate one. 

“And make mine the same,” the cold- 
eyed chap told him. 

Alone with the glasses before them, 
the hunter hastily gulped his down and 
moved over to his prey. Aggressively, 
arrogantly, he seated himself with a 
cunning grin. 

The young man eyed him icily—so 
icily that he seemed to be gazing 
through him. 

Then the older man acted silently and 
sinisterly. He wunbuttoned his coat, 
turned back the lapel, and displayed to 
plain view a nickeled badge! 

The other smiled. It was just a flash 





“ 


ordered the 


of white teeth, ironic and for some rea- 
son dangerous. 
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“That’s nice,” he drawled. “Glad to 
see you so proud of your position. 
Quite commendable—really !” 

“T’ll admit you’re new to me, kid,” re- 
torted the detective, “but I’ll say you’re 
cool!” 

“Most people agree with me,” came 
the instant answer. 

But the man with the badge wasn’t 
anxious to do any more fencing. He 
was of a greedy disposition, and he 
wanted to get the thing over with as 
soon as possible. 

“Maybe,” he said; “but now I’m 
coming down to cases. Neat deal vou 
slipped over up at Twenty-eighth Street 
—Il’ll hand it to you! Come across, 
though, kid!” 

The other laughed—laughed long and 
amusedly. 

“Do you know, my friend, that I’m 
hanged if I can get your drift? By the 
way, exactly what is this practical joke 
you’re staging?” 

The detective scowled. His mouth 
hardened viciously and he bit out his 
words: 

“T said you were cool, kid—but cut it 
out now! Get me? What I want is that 
roll you grabbed off a dame when 
she came down from the L. Come 
across quick, too, for I’m gettin’ sore 
already!” 

The young man tautened. Unblink- 
ingly and lengthily he looked the detec- 
tive squarely in the eyes. Presently he 
smiled—a sincerely agreeable smile. 

“Friend,” he said, “you’ve got me. 
I’m putting my cards on the table. One 
thing I’m not quite clear about. Just 
what do you mean by ‘come across,’ 
please?” 

“Just what I said—the whole roll!” 

The young man pursed his lips and 
whistled, slowly shaking his head in the 
negative. 

“Well,” asked the detective, “ain’t it 
better than going to the pen?” 

“Tt is not,” he was calmly informed. 

The squat man’s eyes crew cold, and 














he sneered. 
he was partly whipped. 


He suddenly realized that 


cool, kid—and 
Don’t push it 





i said you were 
you're clever, all right. 


too far. Think it over!” 


“Already done my thinking. Nothing 


doing !” 

It was the detective’s turn now to 
study his man. He did so for a long 
two or three minutes before he said: 

“T don’t usually do this, see? But [ll 
make one exception. Tell you what. 
You can keep a fourth of it yourself. 
There, that’s what J call blamed de- 
cent !” 

“But 1 
laughed. 


“Look here, look here,” blustered the 


don’t.” The younger man 


conspirator, ‘‘you——” 
“Look here yourself,” the other cut 
in. “Look here and get this straight. 
Here's my olfer; you take it or 
leave tt. We split it even—absolutely— 
fitty-fitty !” 

The detective swore; he threatened; 
he fumed—and did some more threaten- 
ing. But the young man, tilted back in 
his chair, simply smiled and nodded his 
head and repeated his phrase: 

“Bifty-fitty—fifty-fitty !” 

Finally the detective subsided. He 
looked almost apoplectic, and he was 
glaring like a trapped beast. 

“All right, kid—all right,” he 
at last. “We'll split.” 

“Extremely sensible,” commented the 
young man, and drew forth the roll of 
bills. As he divided them, the detective 
watched like a gluttonous hawk. When 
they were counted out, he snatched his 
own share and stuffed it into his pocket. 

“You should be satisfied,” he 
told. “Gad! Easy money for you. A 
hundred and forty-two—what ?” 

“Aw, shut up,” replied the other, as 
he rose and turned to leave. 

The young man, too, rose. A new 
light was in his eyes; a new expression 
in his smile; a new tone to his voice. 


can 


said 


was 
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“Just a moment, Detective*Schwart- 
zer!” he insisted. 

At the name, the older man whirled 
about, his face crimson. 

“Whatdayamean ?” 

The supposed pickpocket did not even 
answer him. Instead, he faced the 
doorway and called authoritatively : 

“Miss Munson!” 

“Here, Mr. Harwood!” 


Mr. Harwood, he gazed at the 
sagging-jawed detective, wes forced to 
laugh. The young woman who en- 


tered, in fact, was none other than the 
stylishly gowned person whose money 
had been stolen on Twenty-eighth 
Street ! 

“What the—what the gasped 
Schwartzer, and had to stop there. 

“Just this, Detective Schwartzer,” 
put in the younger man, siepping for- 
ward. He, too, unbuttoned his coat; 
he, too, displayed a nickeled badge. 
“The inspector had word, vou see, that 
one or two of you muckers who are 
disgracing your were doing 
exactly this type of Miss Mun- 
son and myself were detailed to in- 
vestigate. Frankly, I got your number 
a week ago—but ] couldn’t get you at 


the time. Therefore, we staged this 


calling 


york. 


little act—and we staged it very neatly, 
it appears! You got all the conversa- 
tion down, Miss Munson,” he con 


cluded, turning toward the woman. 


“You saw him accept the marked bills ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Harwood. The evidence 
is complete, without a flaw, I think.” 
“Schwartzer, hand me your gun and 
then come along.” 

The squat man was dazed. He could 
only glare at the two who had trapped 
him, and mouth a word or two over 
and over: 

“A plant, eh? A plant, eh?” 

“Quite so,” said Harwood, briskly 
stepping and reaching for and _ se- 
curing the other’s weapon. “A plant, 
Schwartzer—and you are neatly 
planted !” 
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CHAPTER 1, 
CONFESSION. 


LEVEN o’clock—marked off 
silently by the flashing red 
and yellow light of the Met- 
ropolitan Tower! 

Two men stepped down from a big 
automobile at a tree-shadowed corner 
of Stuyvesant Square, and, walking 
swiftly away, stopped in front of one 
of the commodious old-fashioned resi- 
dences still occupied by well-to-do 
people in that historic part of Second 
Avenue. 

It was some minutes before, brought 
to life by repeated rings, a sleepy butler 
unbolted and opened the massive front 
door. 

“Mr. Durant has retired, sir,” was 
his response to a rather sharp inquiry 
by the older of the two callers, whose 
haughty demeanor was that of a pluto- 


crat. “He would not wish to be dis- 
turbed, sir. He has not been very well 
of late, and-——” 


“Tt is the son I want—Marvin Dur- 
’ was the impatient inter- 
don’t you?” 


ant, junior,’ 
ruption. “You know mie, 

“Yes, sir—of course, sir, now that I 
can see,” hastily replied the butler, as 
he threw open the door of a reception 
room on the right of the hall and 
stepped back for the visitors to enter. 
“Mr. Jonas Michaels, president of the 
Gordonian Trust Company,” he added 


reverently. “If I may trouble you to 
wait a moment, I[’ll go and tell Mr. 
Marvin. He is with his father in the 
private library.” 

“Never mind,” 
Michaels. “I know the way. 
floor, back. Come on, Flint.” 

As head of one of the most influen- 
tial banks in New York, Jonas Michaels 
was accustomed to having his own way. 
So, brushing the hesitating butler aside, 
he and his companion—none_ other 
than the famous detective, Thorndyke 
Flint—went up the broad staircase and 
rapped peremptorily at a door at the 
end of the hall. 

The rumbling of voices within 
stopped, and the next moment the door 
was flung open by a rather disheveled 
vhose wild eyes and 
told that he was labor- 
ing under strone excitement. His face 
a deadly white as the president 


snapped President 
Second 


young man, 


flushed cheeks 


went 
strode 

Flint to close the door. 
It was a handsomely equipped li- 
brary, with a massive table, a comfort- 
! and other 


into the room and .motioned to 





able morris chair, a sofa, 
well-selected articles of furniture that 
gave it the appearance of a “den,” as 

as a place for serious study. It 
was the sacred retreat of Marvin Dur- 
ant, father of the young man—also 
Marvin Durant—who had opened the 
door to Jonas Michaels and Thorndyke 
Flint. 


well 














Marvin Durant, the elder, was in a 
swing chair at the table, and one glance 
at his haggard face and deeply-sunk 
eyes revealed that he was a sick man. 
His nearly white hair hung limply over 
a lined forehead, while his long thin 
fingers clutched in aimless futility at 
some loose papers as he stared ap- 
prehensively at the head of the Gor- 
donian Trust Company. 

“Good evening, Mr. Michaels,’ 
said weakly, as he moved to get up. 

“Sit still, Durant !’} boomed the presi- 
deni, placing his hat on the table with 
one hand, while the other rested kindly 


’ 


he 


on the elder Durant’s shoulder. “I am 
sorry to disturb you like this. If Mar- 
vin had not been in your room, I 


shouldn’t have come here at all. My 
business is with him.” 
“T know—I know, Mr. 


broke in the invalid wildly. 


Michaels !” 
“But my 





son is innocent. //e didn’t steal the 
money. It was taken by a 
“Father!” 
With a bound the young man had 


reached his side and, with a terrified 
look that to both Flint and Michaels 
suggested a ghastly fear that what his 
father had intended to say would make 
the case worse for him, he placed his 
hand over the elder Durant’s mouth 
and with the other gently forced him 
back into his chair. Then he turned 
and faced the visitors with desperate 
calinness. 

“Of course I know why you are here, 
Mr. Michaels,” he said, controlling his 
voice with an effort so that it seemed 
absolutely unperturbed. “But, if you 
will tell me, I will answer at once, with- 
out holding anything back.” 

“Tell him, Flint,” requested Michaels 
shortly, as he dropped into a chair and 
bent a stern gaze upon the young man 
from beneath his lowering white brows. 
“If I try to do it, I am liable to take 


him by the throat and choke the thiev-- 


ing life out of him.” 
The ferocity in the eyes of the presi- 
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dent, as well as in the tightly-drawn 
lips, suggested that he would indeed 
find it hard to keep his hands off, and 
Thorndyke Flint stepped between them, 
as he addressed young Durant in deep, 
steady tones. 

“Marvin Durant,’ he began, as the 
son moved away a little from his father, 
while the latter leaned back, panting, in 
his chair. “You have held a position 
of great trust in the Gordonian 
ier! Until last night you were regarded 
as above suspicion. No one believed 
there was a single dishonest act to be 
charged against you for the five years 
you have been in the employ of the 
company.” 

“That’s true!” interrupted the old 
man, convulsively starting up from his 


” 


cash- 








chair. “My son 
Again, with that warning cry of 
“Father!” Marvin Durant, junior, 


threw an arm around him and, whisper- 
ing something in his ear, persuaded him 
to sink back into his seat. 

“Father is not well, Mr. Flint,” ex- 
plained the young fellow, with a pite- 
ous note of pleading for mercy in his 
shaky tones. “He has been on the 
verge of nervous collapse for weeks, 
and he hardly knows what he says.” 

Thorndyke Flint nodded understand- 
ingly. Then, without comment on the 
interruption, he went on: 

“Your father, as vice president and 
manager of the Gordonian Trust Com- 
pany, has been your immediate su- 
perior -in the bank and naturally he 
trusted you implicitly. He could not 
have believed that his only son was a 
crook.” 

“A crook!” exclaimed the old man, 
again trying to rise. “Why, it’s absurd 
—preposterous !”’ 

“This afternoon, after you had gone,” 
continued the detective, his tones grow- 
ing sterner as he progressed, “it was 
discovered that the bank had been 
robbed of the sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars, although the cash- 
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ier’s books were quite straight. Evi- 
dently you had taken advantage of 
your father’s faith in you, to take the 
money without troubling to cover it up. 
You felt sure he never would suspect, 
and you did not bargain for his being 
ill and away from the bank for many 
weeks. There is always a weak place 
in every criminal scheme. This was 
yours.” 

For a few moments there was silence, 
broken only by the labored gasping of 
the elder Marvin Durant. Then, in a 
low voice, the young man asked: 

“What do you intend to do, Mr. 
Michaels ?” 

The bank president gave vent to a 
harsh laugh as he shook his fist at the 
young man. 

“What do I intend to do?” he re- 
peated with vicious sarcasm. “Why, I 
intend to prosecute you to the full ex- 
tent of the law. You have betrayed 
our trust in you and have brought dis- 
grace upon your father, as well as your- 
self.” 

“No, no!” interposed the elder Dur- 
ant, vainly trying to push his son aside 
so that he could speak freely. “Listen 
to me, Mr. Michaels, please.” 

He fell back exhausted, and his tones 
dropped to a feeble murmur, while his 
son whispered to him and turned to 
face the furious president. 

“Suppose the money were returned 
to the bank,” he suggested, “would you 
let me go?” 

Michaels turned to Thorndyke Flint 
as if to ask his opinion. The detective 
nodded emphatically. 

“T would consider it,” returned the 
president after a pause. “But I make 
no promises. What have you done with 
the money? I don’t see how you could 
have disposed of such a sum as two 
hundred thousand dollars inside of 
three months—except in one way. 
You must have been speculating.” 

“That is what I’ve done,” admitted 
the young man. “I sank the whole 
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amount in a gold mine in Arizona that 
seemed as if it must yield profits of 
millions. It looked so well,” he went 
on eagerly, “that you would have had 
faith in it, Mr. Michaels. Any business 
man would, But it gave out just as 
it seemed as if a bonanza had been 
struck, and every dollar put into it— 
not only by me, but by other stock- 
holders—is lost. That is the plain and 
simple truth, Mr. Michaels. There is 
nothing more.” 

As young Marvin Durant finished his 
confession he threw an arm over his 
father’s shoulders and dropped his gaze 
from the accusing eyes of the president. 

“Where are your certificates of stock 
in this precious mine?’ demanded 
Michaeis harshly. “I suppose you are 
telling the truth?” 

“The papers relating to the mine are 
all in the offices of the Gordonian Com- 
pany, Mr. Michaels,” answered Marvin, 
ignoring the doubt cast upon his verac- 
ity. “They are in my father’s private 
safe.” 

“T see,” barked the president. “You 
are a precious rascal, Marvin! You 
actually dared to hide the proceeds of 
your theft among your father’s private 
papers belonging to the bank. Suppose 
somebody had found those certificates 
there! Why, you infernal scoundrel, 
it might even have led to your father 
being suspected! Of course it would 
not have been taken seriously, but it 
might have caused him embarrass- 
ment.” 

“They are sealed up in an envelope,” 
interrupted Marvin. “My father did 
not know what they were. I have 
kept other private papers of my own 
in that safe, and he may never have 
noticed the envelope containing the 
mining stock. I would not do any- 
thing to embarrass my father.” 

“No, of course he wouldn't!” 
shrieked the old man, struggling to his 
feet and pushing his son away as he 
tried to prevent him from speaking. 

















“Listen to me, Mr. Michaels. I'll tell 
you the real truth. Don’t take any 
notice of what Marvin says. I know 


about that mining stock in my safe. 
It doesn’t really belong to him. But, 
for his sake, I hoped it never would 
come out, and——’” 

“For his sake, eh?’ interposed 
Michaels coldly. “I see, Durant. You 
are trying to shield your son. Natural 
enough, but entirely unconvincing. 
Besides”—he laid a soothing hand on 
the distracted man’s shoulder—‘“‘when 
a young man turns out to be a crook, 
even a father is not justified in stand- 
ing behind him. No, Durant; we shall 
have to let the law take its course. 
I’m sorry for you—deeply sorry. But 
I owe a duty to the stockholders of the 
Gordonian Trust Company, and even 
my old friendship for you must give 
way to my obligations to them.” 

The old man had been standing by 
the side of his pivot chair, convulsively 
holding to the back of it, with uncom- 
prehending eyes fixed on the president 
of the Gordonian Company. Suddenly, 
with a gurgling cry, he swayed and then 
sunk to the floor, where, with wide- 
open eyes and pitifully working mouth, 
he lay in a helpless, huddled heap. 

Instantly his son was kneeling at his 
side, and taking the gray head in his 
arms, looked beseechingly at Thorn- 
dyke Flint and Michaels alternately. 

It was the detective who spoke first. 
As young Marvin Durant dropped to 
half-unconscious old 


one side of the 
man, Flint bent down on the other. 
Passing a hand gently over the 


stricken man’s face, and then feeling 
his pulse, Flint looked up at the bank 
president and said: 

“It is a paralytic stroke, and a severe 
one. I doubt whether he ever will 
speak or recover his senses entirely as 
long as he lives.” 

“But you don’t think he will die now, 
Mr. Flint?” pleaded the young man. 
“This isn’t the end?” 
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“It might be better for him if it 
were,” was the quiet response. 

Young Marvin Durant looked quickly 
at the detective, as if he suspected some 
significant meaning in the reply that 
did not appear on the surface, but he 
made no comment. Instead, he 
snatched up the telephone and hastily 
called up the family physician, Doctor 
Lannon. 

“Tle will be here in a minute or two,” 
announced the young man, as he hung 
up the receiver. “He lives in the next 
block. Mr. Flint, will you help me get 
my father to bed? His room is on this 
floor, Wait I'll call our man, Prit- 
chard. That will be better.” 

A hasty summons brought the sleepy 
butler to the room, very much disturbed 
by the sight of his employer helpless 
on the floor. 

“Pritchard, help us here,’ was young 
Durant’s brief order. “Mr. Flint and 
I will lift his shoulders, and you carry 
his feet. That will do.” 

In another ten minutes Marvin Dur- 
ant, senior, was in his bedroom at the 
other end of the hallway, with Doctor 
Lannon bending over him and making 
a careful examination. 

His verdict was in accordance with 
what Thorndyke Flint had already said 
—that the sufferer might live a long 
time, but would never recover his 
senses completely, and probably never 
would speak again. 

“T’'ll give him some medicine later, 
but perhaps I can relieve the acute 
features of the case by treatment,” 
added the doctor, as he removed his 
coat, preparatory to trying the efficacy 
of vigorous massage. “Has he had 
anything to worry him much of late, 
Marvin?” he asked over his shoulder. 

But young Marvin Durant was not 
in the room. 

The doctor applied himself to the 
care of his patient, talking at intervals 
to Flint and Michaels with the freedom 
of an old friend of the family, and ex- 
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pressing his sorrow to see the usually 
vigorous man of business brought down 
to such a wreck. 

“Marvin always did work too hard,” 
he said. “And his son seems to be as 
bad. I met young Marvin coming out 
of the Gordonian Building at ten 
o’clock one night, and other nights I’ve 
seen a light at his office window. I 
know that building pretty well, you see, 
Michaels ; I’ve been in it often enough.” 

His ministrations to the sick man had 
the effect of calming him down, and 
finally the nervous twitchings that had 
been incessant ceased, and the steady 
breathing told the watchers at Marvin 
Durant’s bedside that he was asleep. 

“He'll do now,” declared the doctor 
at last, as he resumed his coat. “T’ll 
tell Marvin—why, where is the boy? 
Confound him. I thought he was in 
the room all the time.” 

But young Marvin Durant was not 
in the room, or the house. Pritchard 
reported that he had gone out immedi- 
ately after the arrival of Doctor Lan- 
non, and that he had waiked toward 
Stuyvesant Square in a great hurry, 
wearing his raincoat and soft hat, and 





carrying his black hand bag. 

“By the gods, Flint!’ exclaimed 
Jonas Michaels, when it struck him 
with full force what this sudden de- 
parture of the young man might mean. 
“He’s run away! The scoundrel! He 
took advantage of the confusion over 
his father’s stroke to give us the slip.” 


Michaels ground his teeth in rage. 
“But we'll find him! He shan’t get 
away. Ill make him suffer! The con- 


temptible crook! Flint, what do you 
think of it?” 

“T think it looks bad,” remarked the 
detective slowly. “But we must not 
forget that the law considers every man 
innocent until he is proved guilty.” 

“What do you mean by that, Flint?” 
stormed the hot-headed president. 


“He’s a thief, isn’t he?” 
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Time will show,” was Thorndyke 
Flint’s cautious response. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FAITH OF A GIRL. 


THE Gordonian Trust Company did 

a general banking business, but 
its headquarters were not in the reg- 
ular financial district in the vicinity of 
Wall Street. The company was one of 
the old-fashioned conservative institu- 
tions that prefer to keep out of the 
maelstrom of speculation and frenzied 
enterprise that seethes in Wall Street 
and lower Broadway. 

So the big square brick building was 
ifone of the cross streets not far from 
Stuyvesant Square, where great shade 
trees lazily brushed the iron-barred 
windows, where noise and bustle we 
practically unknown, where modern in 
novations were few, but where a re 
spectable volume of business was trans- 
acted every day nevertheless 

It was just about the time that Doc- 
tor LLannon got fairly down to work in 
trying at least partly to revive the 
feebly gasping sufferer in the dimly- 
lighted bedroom, that a young man in 
a raincoat and black soft hat, and with 
a black handbag, ran up the broad steps 
of the Gordonian Building and rapped 
in a certain way on the closed doors. 

His rap gave a signal known only to 

the officials of the company. 
A sliding trap was moved and a face 
appeared for an instant. Then one of 
the doors opened, and the night watch- 
man—taciturn and _ vigilant—said: 
“Good evening, Mr. Durant!” 

“Good evening, Regan!” was the hur- 
ried reply. “I want some papers that 
I forgot when JI left this afternoon. 
I sha’n’t be more than a few minutes.” 

“All right, sir!” returned Regan. 
“Pll be right here at the front door to 
let you out when you are through.” 

There was nothing unusual in the 
fact of the cashier coming to the bank 














at night. He had a habit sometimes of 
working for two or three hours alone 
in the evening, and had occasionally re- 
mained till nearly midnight when he 
had got behind with his books in the 
daytime. 

Regan had been with the Gordonian 
Trust Company for twenty years, and 
he knew the ways of cashiers pretty 
well by this time. As for Marvin Dur- 
ant, he was the son of the vice presi- 
dent, and since the old gentleman had 
been sick, the young one looked after 
much of the business that ordinarily 
was attended to by his father. 

The main office of the bank was spa- 
cious, with the tellers’ cages and book- 
keepers’ compartments partitioned off 
on one side, while at the back of the 
tiled space in the center were the pri- 
vate offices of the president, vice presi- 
dent and cashier. 

One outer door gave entrance to 
them all, and Marvin Durant, his white, 
drawn face looking ghastly under his 
black hat, while his pale lips moved 
nervously, as if he were muttering to 
himself, opened this door with the key 
that, as cashier, he always carried, and 
went straight into the comfortable pri- 
vate room that had been occupied daily 
by his father for more than a quarter of 
a century until his health had faiied 
him only a few weeks before. 

Once in the room, Marvin moved 
swiftly. He went to the safe in the 
corner and worked the combination 
with ready and practiced fingers. The 
lock had not been changed since his 
father had been ill, and young Marvin 
Durant had always known it. 

In a minute the iron door swung 
open. The safe was one of the-old- 
fashioned, cumbrous affairs that would 
be laughed at by an up-to-date burglar, 
but it had the merit of being roomy. 
There were a number of drawers, each 
secured by a simple catch. From one 
at the bottom, wlich was pretty well 
filled with papers of various kinds, 
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Marvin extracted a large, long envelope 
on the outside of which was written 
“Marvin Durant.” 

The young man took the folded 
papers from the envelope, and opened 
one of them, to make sure it was what 
he wanted. 

“Yes,” he muttered. “Here are the 
certificates of stock in the Palmetto 
gold mine, Arizona. If they are worth- 
less, there is no use in leaving them 
here. If they should ever have any 
value, then 

He was kneeling in front of the open 
safe. As he reached this stage in his 
reflections, he sat back on his heels, 
staring thoughtfully at the paper in his 
two hands. He realized that if this 
mine had produced the wealth its origi- 
nal owners had promised, his father 
might not now be lying on what might 
soon prove to be his deathbed, and he 
himself would not be fleeing to save 
himself from the disgrace and misery 
of a long imprisonment. 

He had begun to refold the certifi- 
cate, to replace it in the long envelope, 
when two heavy hands descended upon 
his shoulder, and the wrathful voice of 
Jonas Michaels sounded behind him: 

“Look here, Flint! You see what 
kind of a thief he is.” 

Marvin tore himself loose from the 
president’s hands and jumped-to his 
feet, his back to the open safe, seem- 
ingly prepared to fight his way out of 
the room, regardless of the odds against 
him. 

This was only a momentary impulse. 
The next instant his head drooped, his 
eyes sought the floor, and the hand 
that still held the long envelope and 
loose paper hung helplessly by his side. 

Before him, besides the vengeful fig- 
ure of the president of the Gordonian 
Trust Company and the detective, were 
a young man of about his own age, 
and a beautiful girl of not more than 
twenty, whom one would have known 
at a glance for Jonas Michaels’ 
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daughter. She was regarding Marvin 
with sorrowful eyes, but the man’s face 
wore a sneer that was obviousiy in- 
spired by jealousy—in part, at least. 

The girl was in a shimmering party 
dress that revealed her delicately 
curved white shoulders where the rich 
satin opera cloak had slipped down, 
and her hair of golden-bruwn had been 
coiffed in such an elaborate way that 
Marvin Durant wondered whether she 
were on her way to a ball, and why 
she had come to the bank at this time 
of night. 

It was evident that the young man 
by her side was her escort, for he was 
in evening clothes, with a light top- 
coat over his clawhammer and white 
waistcoat, and white gloves held in the 
fingers that also grasped his shiny silk 
hat. All this, with a white carnation 
in his buttonhole, made him a really 
pleasing, well-dressed figure. 

There was silence for a moment 
after Jonas Michaels’ preliminary out- 
break. Marvin had had no idea that 
there was anybody behind him until he 
heard the president’s voice and felt his 
hands on his shoulders. Thoradyke 
Flint spoke in his grave, even accents: 

“Mr. Durant is still an employee of 
the Gordonian Trust Company, is he 
not, Mr. Michaels?” 

“No. That is—yes, I suppose so, 
until his resignation is accepted,” 
stammered the president. That is the 
rule of the company—although this is 
the first time we have had to ask the 
resignation of an important~-employee 
because of his dishonesty. It—er— 
establishes a precedent.” 

“T only meant that he had the tacit 
right to come into this building if he 
is still nominally the cashier,” went on 
Flint. “So that, until you know what 





he was doing at that safe—his father’s 
safe, I believe—we really have no right 
to assume that he was engaged in a 
criminal act.” 

Jonas Michaels flushed a little more 
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than heretofore and mumbled some- 
thing indistinguishable. The fact is 
that the detective’s logic was tying his 
ideas into a knot. 

“What were you doing?” he suddenly 
shot at Marvin. 

“[ was looking at the certificates of 
stock in the Palmetto mine, in Arizona, 
about which we were speaking in my 
home this evening,” answered the young 
man, in a low voice, with a furtive 
glance at the girl across the room. 
“They are not worth anything, it seems. 
ut [ thought I would inquire into the 
affairs of the mine if I have an oppor- 
tunity. I should have to do it through 
somebody else, of course,” he added 
still more softly. “I suppose you in- 
tend to carry out your threat, Mr. 
Michaels.” 

The president did not answer. He 
turned away, to speak to Flint in a 
voice that was inaudible to the others. 
Then, to Marvin Durant’s surprise, the 
girl glided over to him, unnoticed by 
her father and placed one of her small 
gloved hands in his. 

“Marvin,” she whispered, “I don’t 
believe it. No matter what I hear, I 
don’t believe i 

“Heaven bless you, Laura!” whis- 
pered Marvin Durant brokenly. “Why 
are you here? I don’t understand. 
Has your father told you what—what 
I have done?” 

“T have heard a story that I don’t 
believe,” she returned positively. “Ray- 
mond [oster and I were at the opera. 
I was worried because my father did 
not come, and we were on our way 
home in the car, when I told the chauf- 
feur to drive around here, thinking he 
night possibly be at the bank. Sure 
enough, he and Mr. Flint were just 
coming up the steps. So Mr. Foster 
and I came, too. Before we entered 
my father told me the story I’ve men 
tioned, and wanted me to go away. 
But I insisted on accOmpanying him.” 

“It was just now that I came in,” 


rand 
l. 














said Marvin. 
that belong to me, and I came to the 


“I wanted some papers 


bank to get them. As for the other 
story you have heard, Laura’’—he 
hesitated and looked earnestly into her 
clear, dark eyes—‘‘I should like to tell 
you, but I dare not,” he continued sadly. 
“It would be hard for you to under- 
stand.” 

Laura Michaels looked over at her 
father and Thorndyke Flint, so ab- 
sorbed in their conversation that they 
were not observing her and Marvin. 
‘hen she glanced in the direction of 
Raymond Fosier and shrugged her 
white shoulders. 

“Mr. Foster is enjoying himself with 
a cigarette. It is the hardest work he 
does, I think,’ she remarked, with a 
touch of scorn. “If my father were 
not so insistent that I go to the opera 
and theaters, and parties with him—but 
that is nothing, after all. You know 
that a girl in society is compelled to do 
many things she doesn’t like.” 

“You mean that you are still mine, 
Laura?” interrupted Marvin earnestly. 
“That your promise i 

“T shouldn't have given it if I had 
not meant to keep it,” she murmured, 
with a sad little smile. 

“But, Laura, [’m a thief—at least 
in the eyes of the world. Two hundred 
thousand dollars have been taken from 
the Gordonian Trust Company, and I 
have confessed that I stole the money.” 

“So my father has told me,” was her 
quiet reply. “And,” she went on posi- 
tively, “I don’t believe it! Tell me 
what you just now said you wanted to 
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tell,”’ she commanded him, with a pretty 
little assumption of authority that he 
thought shall under- 
stand.” 

“Then, dear,’ he said, in a low whis- 
per, as he looked to make sure no one 
would overhear, “I give you imy word 
of honor that I am not guilty.” 

“Then, why——” she was beginning. 

He raised a hand warningly. “That 


fascinating. “I 
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is what I want you to understand,” he 
said. “I am innocent, but for reasons 
that I cannot tell, even to you, I dare 
not declare my innocence. I must take 
the consequences, whatever they may 
be. Only—I could not bear that you 
should think me the contemptible crea- 
ture your father believes, and that I 
have confessed to him I am.” 

Jonas Michaels and Thorndyke Flint 
were so deep in an argument of some 
kind, in which it seemed difficult for 
them to reach an agreement, that they 
had been quite oblivious to the fact 
that Laura and the man charged with 
being doubly a thief were talking con- 
fidentially in front of the safe at which 
it appeared Marvin had no honest busi- 
ness. 

Raymond Foster, sitting in the swing 
chair at the table where_the elder Dur- 
ant was accustomed to transact busi- 
ness as vice president of the Gordonian, 
was not so unobservant. Now he de- 
liberately turned around, a cigarette 
between his lips, and looked venom- 
ously at Marvin Durant. 

The father of Raymond, Lionel Pos- 
ter, had been a close friend of Jona 
Michaels, and Raymond and Laura had 
known each other since both were chil- 
dren. As is often the case under such 
circumstances, Jonas and Lionel de- 
cided that their families should be 
united by the marriage of the son and 
daughter when they grew up. Also, in 
accordance with custom when such an 
arrangement is made without consult 
ing the parties immediately concerned, 
it did not promise to be a success. 

Laura Michaels tolerated Raymon: 
Foster, because it was her father’s wish 
and she had no mother. The thought 
of marrying him was abhorrent to her, 
and when she met Marvin Durant, it 
was not long before she knew whom 
she meant to marry, if she ever were 
married at all. 

Whether she ever would marry any- 
body seemed doubtful, for her fathe: 
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had seen the growing intimacy of his 
daughter with the son of his old friend, 
the vice president, and though he would 
not hurt the feelings of the father by 
telling the son that he must never speak 
to Laura again, he ceased inviting 
young Durant to his house, and did 
what he could to prevent the young 
people from meeting anywhere else. 

So now, when Raymond Foster, 
throwing the last fragment of his cig- 
arette into an ash tray on the table, 
coughed so loudly and _ significantly 
that Jonas Michaels could not but no- 
tice it, the latter and Flint both turned 
quickly. 

They were just in time to see Laura 
holding both of Marvin Durant’s hands 
in her own, while she looked eagerly 
into his face and talked to him rapidly 
in so low a tone that all they could dis- 
tinguish was a soft musical murmur. 

“Laura !” 

The president roared this at his 
daughter with such suddenness and 
power that the girl started back as if 
struck. 

“Yes, father!’ she responded faintly. 

“This settles it, Flint!’ shouted the 
president, taking no notice of Laura’s 
pleading looks. “At this very moment, 
when I was considering showing this 
fellow leniency, he presumes to talk to 
my daughter, without any regard to-the 
fact that he is a criminal who has no 
right to force his conversation even on 
a self-respecting man, much less on an 
innocent young girl. Raymond,” he 
went on, turning to the young man, 
“will you oblige me by seeing my daugh- 
ter home. The car is still outside, of 
course. I have some business to at- 
tend to. When it is finished I will 
come, too.” 

Laura would have protested. But 
Jonas Michaels was not the man to 
listen to his daughter, or anybody else, 
when fairly aroused. He pointed to 
the door and the girl, obedient, but con- 
triving to give Marvin Durant a last 
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parting look that he cherished in his 
heart long afterward, went out with 
Raymond Foster. 

“Now, Flint, I’ll telephone for a couple 
of policemen, and we'll have this fel- 
low taken away without any more de- 
lay. Give me that envelope,” he barked 
at Marvin. “That mining stock be- 
longs to the Gordonian Trust Company, 
since it was bought with our money. 
I’ll take it home and place it in my own 
safe. It will be safer there than any- 
where.” 

Marvin Durant had not a word to 
say. 

CHAPTER III. 
SEEKING SANCTUARY. 


TWELVE months had passed since 

the night on which Marvin Dur- 
ant had confessed his embezzlement of 
two hundred thousand dollars from the 
Gordonian Trust Company of New 
York, when his father had _ been 
stricken while in the very act of trying 
to shield his son. 

Marvin Durant, senior, had been 
very near death, but the doctors had 
saved him for the time being. They 
said he might live for many years, but, 
as Thorndyke Flint had predicted, he 
was dumb and helpless, and as he could 
not make an articulate sound, and was 
unable to concentrate his _ feeble 
thoughts on anything, he never had 
been able to put forth the statement 
he had seemed so sure would help his 
son against the charge of robbery to 
which he had confessed. 

They had told him that his son had 
gone away for a time, but he did not 
seem to comprehend. Lying in the 
bed in which his wife had died years 
before, he merely nodded when spoken 
to, and the trained nurse who was al- 
ways with him said it was better so, 
for probably he never would know that 
the young man he loved so much was in 
a felon’s cell. 

Not many blocks away from the old- 














fashioned mansion near Stuyvesant 
Square where the old man lay staring 
vacantly at the ceiling, Thorndyke 
Flint sat at his table in the library of 
his home, busy with some papers, while 
his two principal assistants, Frank 
Judson and Roy Norton, occupied their 
own desks in opposite corners of the 
large room. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening, 
and all three were enjoying one of the 
comparatively idle periods that came to 
them sometimes amid the stress of their 
daily activities. 

“Say, Mr. Flint!’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Roy Norton, turning around 
with an evening paper in his hands. 
“Here’s something more about that big 
gold mine in Arizona. Say! It’s a 
peach! They’ve struck another bo- 
nanza lead, an’ they're clawing out the 
gold by the wagonload. Oh, say, why 
ain't we in that? The guys that put in 
a few hundred simoleons a year or two 
ago is gettin’ theirs now in million dollar 
chunks. All they has to do is to brush 
off the cush with a feather duster and 
then hire a freight train to carry it 
away to the banks. Wow! Talk about 
easy money!” 

“Shut up, Roy!” growled Judson 
from his corner. “I’m trying to 
work.” 

“What mine is it, Roy?” asked 
Thorndyke Flint. “The Midas?” 

wy es.”* 

“Whereabouts is that mine young 
Durant put his money into?” broke in 
Judson. “You remember Durant, who 
lifted a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars from the Gordonian Trust Com- 
pany, and got seven years for it?” 

“Of course I remember him,’ re- 
turned Flint. ‘Poor fellow! I knew 
him for years before that break of his, 
and I never could understand how he 
came to give way like that. I believe 
I know a born crook when I see one, 
and young Durant wasn’t that kind of 
man. It was one of those sporadic 
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cases of crime, I suppose,” added the 
great detective, with a sigh. “But I 
never could have believed it of him if 
the case hadn’t been so clear.” 

“And he confessed, too, didn’t he?” 

“That wouldn’t be proof to me,” re- 
plied Flint dryly. “But there was no 
one else who could have done it—that 
is, no one who would. The name of 
the mine that got the Gordonian money 
was the Palmetto. It was in the San 
Carlos country—where this Midas is. 
But the Palmetto missed the lode, it 
seems. Maybe it wasn’t very near to 
the Midas; though for that matter, it 
might have been within a few hun- 
dred feet and yet never pan out enough 
dust to make it worth working. That’s 
a common experience in gold mining.” 

“Well, this guy Durant ought to 
have had sense enough to buy in the 
Midas,” remarked Roy Norton. “I 
reckon he was a bonehead, though, or 
he wouldn’t have swiped the money 
from the bank when he must have 
known he’d be pinched. These ama- 
teur crooks give me a pain.” His comi- 
cal freckled face wrinkled into a grin, 
as he added, with a chuckle: “So do 
professionals, if you come to that. 
There ain’t much to choose between ’em, 
after all.” 

Thorndyke Flint was about to ask 
something more about the new big 
strike in the Midas gold mine, when the 
door opened gently and just wide 
enough to admit the stiff figure of the 
butler, who had been in the service of 
the detective so long that he knew in- 
tuitively when a visitor was to be ad- 
mitted at once or otherwise. 

“There’s a party downstairs says he 
wants to see-you alone, Mr. Flint,” the 
man announced. “He isn’t what you’d 
call a clean-looking person, and he 
needs a shave awfully bad. Want to 
see him?” 

“What's his name?” 

“He wouldn’t tell me—said it wasn't 
necessary.” 
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“All right! Bring him up,” directed 
Flint carelessly. “You ought to know 
by this time that people often call on 
me who do not care to let their names 
be known. Why are you so particular 
this time?” 

The butler stepped close to Flint and, 
bending down, said, in a hoarse whis- 
per: “I believe he’s a hobo, who thinks 
he can make a touch, sir. He’s heard 
of you, of course, and he knows that 
you’ve helped men who've been down 
and out. This is what you get for be- 
ing so good-natured, if you'll allow me 
to say it,’ he added rather severely. 

“T allow you to say a great deal more 
than I ought,” rejoined Flint. “It’s 
none of your business what I do in that 


way. I suppose you don’t like this 
stranger’s face,’ he added good- 
humoredly. “Well, let me judge for 


myself, please.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the butler, re- 
suming the stony demeanor of a well- 
trained manservant, which he had 
thrown off for the moment. “Right 
away, Mr. Flint.” 

When the butler had closed the door, 
the detective turned to Judson with a 
broad smile. 

“Tt’s funny about that chap,” he said. 
“He takes unaccountable dislikes to 
some persons the moment he sees them, 
and then tries to inoculate me with his 
confounded prejudices.” 

“And he always hits it wrong, I bet,” 
remarked Judson. “Isn’t that so?” 

“Of course,” said. Flint. “The fact 
that he does not care for a man is actu- 
ally a recommendation, for I nearly 
always find they are all right—the sort 
. of people that appeal favorably to me. 
In this case, of course, I don’t a 

The door opened again, and there 
slipped into the room an_ individual 
whose appearance certainly seemed to 
warrant the condemnatory verdict of 
Thorndyke Flint’s faithful servitor. 

He might have been any age between 
twenty-five and fifty-five, for his deep- 
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sunk eyes, his wan cheeks, covered with 
a two-weeks’ growth of brown beard 
shot with gray, and his drawn mouth 
that seemed to tell of years of hard 
work and harder living, were sugges- 
tive of one who had long passed the 
half-century mark, while the eager 
sharpness of his gaze and a certain 
snappiness of movement were decidedly 
those of a younger man. 

He wore a sun-faded sack coat and 
trousers frayed over badly worn shoes, 
while the straw hat, with its dispirited 
drooping brim and colorless ribbon, 
looked as if it had been soaked in rains 
and dried in hot dusty sunshine alter- 
nately, throughout a long sultry sum- 
mer. 

He slouched into the room, with a 
furtive glance about him, like one used 
to eluding pitiless pursuers. Then, as 
his eyes rested upon Flint, he drew him- 
self up defiantly, and asked, in low, hol- 
low tones: 

“Mr. Flint, do you remember me?” 

The detective made a scarcely per- 
ceptible sign with the hand resting upon 
his table. It was enough, however. 
Judson and Norton both saw it—had 
been watching for it probably—and 
they moved unostentatiously into the 
next room, softly closing the door after 
them. 

Flint, without a word, walked over 
to the door and locked it. Then he 
turned the key in that by which the 
stranger had entered and coolly re- 
sumed his seat behind his large table. 
It was then, and not till then, that he 
fixed a steady gaze upon his frowsy and 
travel-worn visitor, and demanded 
coldly: 

“How did you come here? 
it you are able to do it?” 

“Then you do know me,” returned 
the other. “I thought I was so 
changed that even you would not rec- 
ognize me.” 

“Marvin Durant!” 
tive’s quiet response. 





How is 


was the detec- 


“It is my busi- 
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Let me see,” he 
“You escaped 


ness to remember. 
went on thoughtfully. 
from the penitentiary on the night of 


” 





May twentieth 

Marvin darted forward, and with one 
hand on the table, held up the other as 
if he would clap it over the detective’s 
mouth. 

“Careful, Mr. Flint, please!” he 
pleaded, in a hoarse whisper. “Think 
what it would mean to me if i 

“If any one heard me,” supplied 
Flint. “You need not fear that. I am 
the only person in this house who 
knows. I got it secretly, as I often ob- 
tain information of that kind. But you 
must not overlook the fact that I might 
consider it my duty to turn you over 
to the police as an escaped ’ 

A snarling cry escaped the dry lips 
of the fugitive, and he sprang upon 
Flint with outstretched fingers to clutch 
him by the throat. 

The detective caught his two wrists 
and, slowly rising from his chair, 
forced the frenzied Marvin Durant into 
another, holding him there firmly, but 
not angrily, while he spoke in the calm, 
deliberate accents habitual to him. 

“Don’t be a fool, Marvin. This kind 
of thing will not help you. Surely you 
must know that you could not make me 
do anything merely by trying to choke 
me. I have not said that I would give 
you up. Presumably you have come 
to me for some help of some kind.” 

“And you will give me help?” inter- 
rupted Durant hopefully, as he sank 
back exhausted. 

Thorndyke Flint released the wrists 
and resumed his seat behind the table. 

“It depends on what kind of help 
you want,” he answered gravely. “I 
am not the friend of escaped convicts 
when I believe they deserve their pun- 
ishment, Do you deserve yours?” 

There was no answer for a few mo- 








ments. Then Marvin Durant broke out 
passionately : 
“No man deserves to sufter such 
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hell as I have had for nearly a year. 
My father sick to death, my—my—the 
girl I was to marry—tormented by a 
ruffan whom I could crush in my one 
hand if I could get hold of him, and 
for me the dull daily round of a few 
hours’ forced labor in a shop, but most 
of the time shut up in a stone, iron- 
barred box, with hardly room to turn 
around, and only about four steps up 
and down for exercise. Mr. Flint, it 
was more than human nature could 
stand. So—I got out.” 

Thorndyke Flint shrugged. ‘Many 
a man in prison feels as you do, I don’t 
doubt. But it is not often that they 
can just walk out when they are tired 
of it, as you seem to have done. You 
got over the wall with a rope and hook, 
| understand, on a misty evening. But 
you must have had special luck to do 
e” ‘ 

“T had a friend outside,” explained 
Marvin shortly. “That is all I can say 
about that.” 

“J see,” said the detective. 
get your friend into trouble. 
why did you come to me?” 

“Because I believe there is one way 
I can get my pardon,” replied Marvin 
in a low, hurried tone. “I am not fool 
enough to think I can stay out of prison 
indefinitely merely by breaking out. 
Besides, I want to take my place in the 
world as a citizen, not as an escaped 
convict,” he added bitterly. “Have you 
heard of the Midas mine in Arizona, 
and how it is yielding gold by the ton?” 

“T have heard of it, of course. It is 
on the San Carlos River. The mine in 
which you sunk the Gordonian’s two 
hundred thousand dollars is in that 
neighborhood, but it seems to be out- 
side the gold belt.” 

Marvin Durant looked about the 
room and at each of the closed doors, 
as if he feared eavesdroppers. Then 
he leaned over the table, so that his 
mouth was only a few inches from the 
detective’s ear, and whispered: 


“Tt might 
Now, 
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“Mr. Flint, I believe the Midas and 
the Palmetto mine—the one in which 
I bought all that stock—are one and 
the same.” 

The detective showed no surprise. 
He merely waited for more. “Go on,” 
he said. 

“Every kind of information finds its 
way into a prison,” continued Durant. 
“Tt was because I heard rumors about 
the two mines being the same, and be- 
cause I believed the men who sold me 
the stock to be rascals, who would 
change the name of the mine if it would 
be to their interest, that I was more 
than ever resolved to get out of prison, 
if it should cost me my life to do it.” 

Thorndyke Flint reached into the 
drawer of his table and took out a small 
notebook. Turning to a certain page 
and running a finger down it, he re- 
marked evenly: 

“John Poynter, of Arizona, a mining 
prospector, was one of the men who 
owned the Palmetto mine, and Lionel 
Foster was the other. Lionel Foster 
ed, and his son Raymond was his heir. 
The stock that you had when you were 
arrested in the Gordonian Building 
that night was sold by Raymond 
was it not?” 

“J—J—believe so,” 
vin. 

“Believe so?” echoed the detective, 
with a curious raising of his brows. 

“T know it was,” added Marvin, cor- 
recting himself. “And I am morally 
sure that he is trying to defraud me 
—or rather the Gordonian Trust Com- 
pany—of the half interest in the mine 
which the certificates you saw that night 
represent, by deliberately changing the 
name of the mine.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 
asked Flint, looking with inward pity 
at the haggard, dilapidated creature 
whom he had known only a year before 
as a well-dressed, self-respecting, keen- 
eyed man of business. 

Marvin Durant raised one gaunt fist 





l-oster, 


answered Mar- 
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high above his tousled head, and a lam- 
bent gleam of insane fury shone in his 
deep-set eyes, as he replied: 

“First, I want you to help me make 
restitution to the Gordonian Trust 
Company, in the hope that they will 
secure my pardon. Then, I want re- 
venge on the person who was the main 
cause of my ruin, and who has made 
my father the wreck he is. I mean this 
unspeakable cur, Raymond Foster!” 

Flint was about to answer, and in- 
deed had got as far as “Well, Durant” 
in a grave tone that gave no hint of 
what his response would be to the ex- 
cashier’s appeal, when a sharp rapping 
at the door made him look up indig- 
nantly. 

“Well, what is it?” he demanded, in 
an angry tone. “Who is that?” 

“Tt’s me, Mr. Flint—Lieutenant 
Lewis Cassidy,” replied a deep voice. 
“Open up, won’t you? It’s important!” 

“No, don’t!” begged Marvin Dur- 
ant, in an agonized whisper. “It’s the 
police! They’ve found out I’m in New 
York, and I thought I’d thrown every 
one off my trail. The guards at the 
prison used to boast that no man who 
escaped ever remained at liberty long, 
and I believe it’s true. If only I could 
have had time to see my father and— 
and—Laura, before they took me back 
again! If only I could!” 

He leaned his head on his hands 
against the wall and sobbed like a child. 
Flint took him by the shoulders and 
shook him angrily. 

“Be a man!” he whispered. “They 
haven’t got you yet. I’m going to take 
a chance on you, because—well, never 
mind why, just now. Come, quick!” 

Hastily, Flint unlocked the door to 
the room in which were Judson and 
Norton, and shoved him through. Then 
he whispered a briéf order to Judson 
and, having locked this door again, 
glided swiftly to the other and flung it 
wide open. 

A stocky man, with red hair, which 














made a curious contrast to his heavy 
dark eyebrows, stood in the doorway, 
with two men in police uniform behind 
him. 

“[’n Lieutenant Cassidy, from head- 
quarters,” he announced briefly. 


IV. 
CASE. 


CASSIDY, eh?” said Thorndyke 
Flint coolly. with a touch of cyni- 


CHAPTER 
A FUTILE 


cism. “TI don’t think T have the pleasure 
of your acquaintance. What's the 
game? Come to arrest me?” 


The red-haired ore gave a strained 
laugh. No. The fact is I 
saw my man sneaking up the avenue 
and he vanished in this block. Your 
door was the only one open.” 

“Rot!” was Tllint’s curt interrup- 
tion. “Crooks don’t come to my house 
—not of their own accord, at least.” 

“T don’t the fellow knew 
who lived here,” suggested Cassidy. “I 
want your permission to look through. 
We couldn't find him in the lower 
floors, and most likely he’s gone up- 
stairs, to get out to the roof. If you 
have 1 i 

“Go as far as 
Flint carelessly 


“Good joke! 


Suppose 


you like,” broke in 
“Maybe you'd like to 


search these two rooms, also.” 
“Don’t rub it in,” was the pathetic 
plea. “I’m only doing my duty. You 


wouldn’t want me to do less, I’m sure.” 

Flint shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not, Cassidy. Who's this man 
you're after? Some distinguished 
ornament of the gallery, | 
slipping 


rogues’ 
should say, from the way he’: 
away from you.” 

“Tt’s Marvin Durant,” was the short 
reply. Flint started slightly, but Cas- 
sidy did not notice it, as he continued: 
“He was sent to State’s prison for 
seven years for stealing two hundred 
thousand dollars from the 
Trust Company. He broke out of the 
pen two weeks ago, been 


Gordonian 


and we've 
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looking for him ever since. I saw him 
at his trial, though he didn’t know me. 
When I caught a glimpse of him in 
the street to-night I hardly recognized 
him. He looked like a hobo, While I 
was trying to recall him, he got away.” 

“A good policeman ought to know 
his man at a glance,” was Flint’s sen- 
tentious comment. “If an officer is 
fooled by changes in a man’s appear- 
ance, he isn’t much use in the depart- 
ment, it seems to me.” 

The red-haired plain-clothes man 
looked sharply at his critic and, for a 
moment, seemed about to make an in- 
dignant rejoinder. But he thought bet- 
ter of it, and Flint went on evenly: 

“Well, go ahead! But look out for 
the dog if you go to the basement. 
He’s a bloodhound, and he’s as likely 
to bite a lieutenant as any one else, if 
he doesn’t happen to know him.” 

“Why don’t you keep him chained?” 
asked the lieutenant rather indignantly, 
pausing as he was about to move away. 

“He is chained,” answered Flint. 
“But he has a way of biting his chain 
in two when he gets ‘excited. You'll 
find my butler down there, though. 
He'll take care of you, no doubt. Tell 
me if you get your man, will you?” 

“T sure will,” replied Cassidy, as he 
disappeared. 

Flint waited till he heard the heavy 
footsteps of the three men clump up 
the stairs to the floor above. Then he 
closed and locked the door, and went 
to the other room. 

[t was empty, but Flint had expected 
that. He stepped over to a bookcase 
with glass door, behind which the rows 
of books, neatly arranged on_ their 
shelves, would be an attraction to any 
one studiously inclined. 

Opening both glass doors, he took out 
two volumes of Gibbon’s “Rome” from 
the middle shelf, and putting his hand 
into the opening, operated a_ secret 
spring which caused the whole front 
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of the bookcase to swing outward, re- 
vealing a staircase beyond. 

In a few moments Flint had vanished 
down this staircase—closing the book- 
case and replacing the two volumes 
from behind—and found himself in a 
reception room on the main floor, by the 
side of the front door, in which were 
Judson and Norton, with Marvin Dur- 
ant. 

“Where are they?” asked Flint ad- 
dressing Judson. “Still upstairs?” 

“Yes. Roy went up with them and 
has been helping them to search,” re- 
plied Judson smiling. “Teil Mr. Flint, 
Roy.” 

The only light in the room was that 
under a green shade, from a small 
electric bulb, and Roy Norton sat down 
at the table so that it shone full upon 
his comical face, as he answered, in a 
low voice, broken by numerous 
chuckles : 

“Oh, my! It was funny to see that 
red-headed lieutenant snooping about, 
and the two cops looking to him for 
orders. Why, those dubs couldn’t find 
Central Park unless you led ‘em up to 
the gate. This fellow is safe unless 
they get on to the back staircase you 
just came down, Mr. Flint.” 

“They have looked all over this lower 
floor, haven't they?” asked Flint, after 
a moment’s silence, during which he 


was turning something over in his 
mind. “When they come down, you 
steer them into the basement, Roy. 


Then, if they want to come in here, let 
them. Jud, come with me.” 

The two assistants were used to this 
laconic style of orders and they obeyed 
promptly. 

Thorndyke Flint had already opened 
a door behind portiéres at the back of 
the apartment, revealing a small room 
hung around with clothing of all kinds, 
with two large wardrobes which con- 
tained a great deal more. 

It was here that the detective kept 
material for the numerous disguises 





which he and his men were called upon 
to use from time to time in following 
up various criminal mysteries, 

Full suits of clothes, ranging from 
the rags of a tramp to the carefully- 
tailored habiliments of a man of fash- 
ion, were on forms that kept them ready 
for instant wear, while in drawers, or 
concealed in the wardrobes, were still 
other costumes, with a full complement 
of wigs, beards, grease paint and other 
requisites for making up any character 
that might be desired. 

Thorndyke Flint did not depend on 
disguises, of course—considering that 
they were a clumsy device at best— 
but he often found them convenient 
when used as a sort of background, 
especially at night, to the skillful play- 
ing of the game of outwitting the 
ubiquitous crook. 

Connected with the dressing chamber 
was a small bathroom, with a full- 
length mirror in the door and other 
mirrors cunningly arranged to give a 
view of the user from every angle. 

Flint gave Marvin Durant a brief or- 
der: 

“Go in here, take a quick bath and 
a shave—there are razors, et cetera, on 
that shelf—and then I'll give you some 
other clothes.” 





Marvin stared at the detective in 
puzzled doubt. 
“But, Mr. Flint ee 


“Do as I tell you. We'll talk about 
your affairs when you are bathed, 
shaved and dressed. No man in your 
present condition can possibly have 
clear ideas about anything. You need 
a hair cut, too! However, that will 
have to go for the present. Hurry 
now, and use good hot water and plenty 
of soap. I'll take care you’re not dis- 
turbed.” 

As soon as the bathroom door was 
closed, with Durant inside, Flint turned 
to Judson—who had been silently wait- 
ing for his employer to finish—and told 














him to pick out a business suit that 
would be likely to fit their strange guest. 

Judson had a good eye for measure- 
ments, and when, half an hour later, 
Marvin Durant emerged from the bath- 
room, clean, shaved, hair neatly 
brushed, and wearing a clean outfit of 
underwear that lint had passed in to 
him, he found a_ well-pressed coat, 
trousers and waistcoat of good material 
and unobtrusive pattern ready, together 
with a shirt, collar and necktie, all of 
which fitted him as well as if he had 
been measured for them. 

“Anything in those old clothes of 
yours that you want to save?” asked 
Flint. 

“Only twenty-five cents, that I want 
for my bed to-night and a cup of coffee 
in the morning,” replied Durant, with 
a sad smile, as he extracted the quarter 
from the dirty rags. “The person who 
helped me to get out of the prison was 
not much better off than I am, but he 
lent me a few dollars to get me to New 
York, and this is all I have left.” 

“Then we'll burn these things,” said 
Flint, as he opened a laundry shute in- 
side one of the wardrobes and sent the 
old clothes sliding to the basement. 
“Where did you sleep last night?” 

“In a lodging house in the Bowery. 
[ got into New York late and I was 
tired enough to sleep anywhere. It 
cost me fifteen cents.” 

“TI see!’ commented the detective. 
Then, turning to Judson: ‘‘There is a 
bedroom at the top of the house ready, 
with the bed all made, isn’t there?” 

“Yes. It’s always kept so, with the 
sheets aired every day. Those are your 
0 ders.” 

Judson said this as if he rather won- 
dered why Flint should ask, when he 
knew that he had ordered his house- 
keeper always to have this extra bed- 
room prepared. 

But the detective knew what he was 
about. He had said this for Marvin 
Durant’s benefit. He wanted the young 
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man to understand that he would be a 
guest in this house for the night, any- 
how, without directly telling him so, 
and to give him an opportunity to say 
whether he had any other plans of his 
own. 

It was by subtle methods which drew 
forth admissions without a_ leading 
question that Flint often obtained much 
information, and he adopted his usual 
course with Marvin Durant. 

“Do you mean that—that—you will 
keep me here, in your house?” gasped 
Marvin. “That you are going to help 
me?” 

“T am going to get at the bottom of 
this gold mine affair,” was the short 
reply. “It may lead to your pardon. 
But,” he added, with sudden sternness, 
“even if you are pardoned, that will 
not relieve you of the stigma of guilt, 
and | tell you frankly that my main 
reason for standing by you now, in- 
stead of giving you up to the police, is 
that I have a strong regard for your 
father—one of my oldest friends. I 
will try to save his son, if it can be 
done.” 

For a moment the young man looked 
at the famous detective with dimmed 
eyes, and he seemed as if he were 
about to break forth with some admis- 
sion he had not already made. But just 
then there was a sharp tap at the door, 
and Roy voice whispered 
through the covered keyhole: 

“Let me in!” 

Judson opened the door cautiously, 
and Roy tumbled in, wildly excited, as 
he whispered : 

“Quick! Beat it! 
into the other room. 


Norton’s 


They’re coming 
That Cassidy 
on!” 

Out went the lights, and there was a 
door softly closing. Then, as Cassid: 
and his two uniformed companions 
blundered into the reception room, the 


found Roy Norton just coming ou 


from behind the portieres 
the inner door. 


that concealed 
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“Where is he?” demanded the lieu- 


tenant, breathless. ‘One of my men, 
stationed across the street, saw his 
shadow on the window shade.” 

“He must have good eyes,” returned 
Roy. “There’s nobody here but me. 
It was my shadow he saw. I was by 
the window a minute ago, before I 
turned this light down. Then I came 
back here for a drink of water.” 

Young Norton said this with a con- 
temptuous grin, while, at the same mo- 
ment, he swept the portiéres back and 
showed the open doorway to the dress- 
ing room, with the bathroom behind. 

“Where’s Flint?’ blustered Cassidy, 
after a quick, but comprehensive, look 
around. 

“Mr. Flint,” replied Roy, with sig- 
nificant emphasis on the title, “is in 
his private room upstairs, I guess.” 

“T’'ll see!” growled the lieutenant, as 
he turned and galloped up the stairs 
with as much agility as his rather 
portly person would permit. “If this 
were anybody’s house but his, I would 
have my doubts. Durn me if I wouldn’t 
arrest everybody in the place on sus- 
picion,” he added angrily. 

“Why don’t you do it anyhow?” 
called Norton up the stairs after him. 

The lieutenant found the library door 
open, with Flint composedly seated at 
his desk, cutting off the end of one of 
the choice perfectos he always kept in 
his drawer, and preparing for a smoke 
as if there were nothing on his mind. 

“Hello, Cassidy!” he said quietly, 
striking a match and carefully lighting 
the cigar. “Did you find him?” 

“No,” snarled the lieutenant. “He's 
made his get-away somehow. But I'll 
swear he came into this house.” 

“Don’t swear,” advised the detective, 
smiling. “Have a cigar?” 

He took out the box and handed it 
to Cassidy. The latter took a cigar 


and rolled it between his lips, after 
biting off the end viciously, while he 
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watched the unperturbed countenance 
of the renowned criminal investigator. 

“He must have got out by the roof,” 
Cassidy muttered, when he had ac- 
cepted the lighted match passed to him 
by Flint. “There’s no other way I 
can account for it. But my outside man 
saw a shadow on the blind below, that 
he recognized. He was just behind me 
when Durant slipped in at your front 
door, and he is sure it was he who 
passed the window.” 

Thorndyke Flint smoked with luxuri- 
ous enjoyment for a moment. Then he 
remarked, with a reproving shake of 
the head: 

“Your man was mistaken—that is all. 
It must have been Norton that he saw.” 

“That’s what Norton says,” grumbled 
the lieutenant. “It may have been so. 
Of course it isn’t easy to say who it 
was from just seeing a shadow for a 
second. Well, I’ll have to give it up, I 
suppose. I’ve been all over the house, 
and I don’t see how he could get away 
unless he went over the roofs.” 

“That seems the most feasible ex- 
planation,” observed Flint. “If I see 
anything of him later, I shall know 
what to do. I'll call you up at head- 
quarters if I have any information to 
give.” 

“No,” interrupted Cassidy hastily. 
“Don’t do that. I’m doing this thing 
on my own. I don’t want the captain 
to know anything about it until I bring 
in my man. See?” 

“IT understand,” 
“Good night.” 

He waited till he heard the front 
door below close with a bang. Then 
he looked out of the window, to see 
the lieutenant and the two uniformed 
men walking swiftly away, and immedi- 
ately caught up the telephone, at the 
same time pressing a button at the edge 
of his table. 

“Police headquarters!” he snapped 
into the transmitter. A moment’s pause 
and then: “Thorndyke Flint speaking. 


answered = Flint. 














Give me Captain Rogers, of the plain- 
clothes squad.” 

There was a short dialogue over the 
wire, with the captain at the other end, 
and just then Frank Judson came in 
from the other room, followed by Nor- 
ton and Marvin Durant. 

“You rang, so I came in,” explained 
Judson. 

“Quite right,” was the detective’s re- 
ply, as he hung up the receiver of the 
telephone. “Frank, did you ever see 
or hear of Lieutenant Cassidy before?” 

“No,” returned Judson. ‘“He’s a new 
one to me.” 

“So he is to Captain Rogers, at head- 
quarters,” observed Thorndyke Flint as 
he resumed his half-smoked cigar. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHO CASSIDY WAS. 
WHEN Lieutenant Cassidy and the 

two policemen reached the cor- 
ner of the next street, the former in- 
dulged in a low, but fierce, outburst of 
profanity. 

“That damned jailbird has got away 
from us, Duggan,” he growled. “But 
we'll get him yet. There’s a taxi stand 
over at the Waldorf. Go and get one. 
Webb and I will stand here. Hurry! 
You two fellows are liable to get 
pinched for impersonating officers if 


one of these extra wise cops comes 
along.” 

Bill Webb, who had a square, flat 
face, which looked particularly villain- 


ous under the visor of his regulation 
police cap, swore mellifluously, with a 
Whitechapel accent. 

“S’help me, if a cop ever says any- 
thin’ to me, I'll: ’and ’im a wallop in 
the face an’ beat it. That'll leave you 
an’ Duggan in the bloomin’ ’ole. So 
you’d better take my tip an’ not let it 
‘appen!” he muttered, scowling at the 
man who had called himself Lieutenant 
Cassidy. 

Duggan had already walked swiftly 
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away for the taxi, and three minutes 
later all three were inside, hurrying 
uptown. 

“What are we goin’ to do now, 
boss?” asked Duggan, taking off his 
cap and wiping his hot brow with his 
coat-cuff. “Do you reckon this here 
Flint will hand over Durant to head- 
quarters if he gets him?” 

“Great Scott! That reminds me!” 
was the agitated response. “I only told 
him not to do that, without telling him 
he was to communicate with me. 
There’s a drug store on the corner. 
I'll get in and telephone.” 

The taxi pulled up, and the red- 
headed leader of the party went in and 
called up Thorndyke Flint. 

“This is Cassidy,” he announced, 
when he had the detective on the wire. 
“T forgot to tell you. If you find Mar- 
vin Durant about your house anywhere, 
will you call up Mr. Jonas Michaels, 
presideut of the Gordonian Trust Com- 
pany? He'll let me know. . . . All 
right! ©. Yes, Mr. Michaels. 
Thanks. Good-by!” 

There was a cunning grin on the face 
of the lieutenant as he returned to the 
cab, but he did not speak to either of 
his companions until they reached Co- 
lumbus Circle, where they got out and 
walked several blocks to a dark corner 
not far from Carnegie Hall. 

Here Cassidy suddenly dived into a 
half-lighted entry and let himself in 
through the inner door with a latch- 
The place he was in was one of 
the studio buildings, numerous in that 
neighborhood, where the live 
pretty much as they please so long as 
they pay their rent regularly, and where 
nobody concerns himself about the af- 
fairs of his neighbor. 

Unlocking the dark heavy door of a 
suite on the second floor, Cassidy led 
the way through a narrow hall to an- 
other heavy door, also locked, and 
thence into a large, lofty room, with a 
large open fireplace, polished floor 


key. 


tenants 


Pe 
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partly covered by expensive rugs, and 
furnished with luxurious divans, easy- 
chairs, richly-carved tables and a grand 
piano. 

There were costly oil paintings on 
the walls, among which a large water- 
color picture of a gold-mining scene in 
the West, with gray and purple moun- 
tains as a background for a verdure- 
less valley, made a curious contrast. 

The paraphernalia employed at the 
mouth of a mine—including the great 
shutes, an engine house, and a cluster 
of miners’ cabins, dominated by a 
larger house for the superintendent and 
his officers—were all there, together 
with a single-track railroad on which 
three trucks, loaded with ore, were on 
their way to the crushing mill a short 
distance away. 

At the bottom of the picture, which 
was unframed, were the words “Midas, 
Arizona.” 

“Get out of those clothes, you,’ was 
the order of the red-headed man, as 
he closed the door and switched on a 
cluster of electric lights overhead. 
“There is something else to be done.” 

Webb and Duggan, seemingly com- 
pletely under his control, disappeared 
through a doorway with a promptness 
that proved their familiarity with the 
place, while Cassidy deliberately re- 
moved from his lips the small dark 
mustache he had been wearing and 
threw it on the table disgustedly. Then 
he stepped into a room opposite to that 
entered by Duggan and Webb, and 
closed the door. 

At the end of about ten minutes the 
three men all came out together. Dug- 
gan and Webb wore sweaters and soft 
hats, and looked as unlike policeman as 
could be imagined, while the lieutenant 
had exchanged his business suit for 
evening clothes, which he wore with the 
air of one decidedly not accustomed to 
them. 

“Now, boss,” croaked Duggan. 
this all, or is there something 


“he 


else? 





We didn’t git this bird, Durant, an’ un- 
less there’s another job, why, you 
might come across with the coin and 
let us go.” 

“Yes, bliime,” added Webb. “Gimme 
me ‘underd an’ let me go. I’ve ’ad all 
of this “ere playin’ a bobby as I want. 
I don’t like the perlice any’ow, an’ it 
goes agin my natur’ to dress up as 
one. It was through them I left the 
old country six years ago, an’ they ain’t 
no better in New York. Blowed if I 
ain't spent ’arf my time on that bloomin’ 
island since I’ve been ‘ere, an’ if they 
git me ag’in for anything I’m li’ble to 
go to Sing Sing. S’elp me bob, a man 
don’t stand no charnce to make a hon- 
est livin’, an’ if ’e’s caught rollin’ a 
drunk or somethin’ like that, the judge 
treats you almost as if you’d croaked 
the blighter.” 

“You idiot!” suddenly broke out 
Duggan. “What are you beefin’ about? 
Mr. Jarvis got you out of that last 
pinch by payin’ yer fine, didn’t he? 
Tf it hadn’t been for him, you’d be over 
on Blackwell's Island right now. I’m 
for him, I'll tell you that.” 

The red-headed man smiled grimly 
at this championship of him by Duggan. 
Then he frowned as he realized that 
his scheme of that evening had re- 
ceived a setback that might be serious. 

“Look here, Duggan,” he said. “In 
the first place, vou and your English 
pard will please be careful about men- 
tioning my name when you are working 
for me.” 

“T beg yer pardon,” apologized Dug- 
gan. “You don’t make no secret of 
your name, and I thought ie 

“Call me Mr. Jarvis when you are 
alone with me,” interrupted that gentle- 
man. “But in public I do not care to 
be known to you at all except in the 
most distant way, and you need not 
know who I am. Get that?” 





Duggan nodded, but Bill Webb 
looked puzzled. His wits were not 


quite so quick as his pal’s. 














“Well, you ain’t Lieutenant Cassidy, 
are your” he asked. “Duggan said 
you was, but I believe he was spoofin’ 
me. Any’ow, I don’t care if I gets my 
pay.” 

“You'll get it when the job’s done,” 
returned Jarvis. “And it’s none of 
your business whether I’m Cassidy or 
not. What I want you to do is to keep 
your eye on that house and grab our 
man if he comes out. Get that?” 

“You mean Thorndyke  Flint’s 
place?” interposed Duggan. ‘“Sufferin’ 
Mike! I don’t like to go nosin’ about 
there. That there Flint can smell a 
guy when he gets suspicious. He don’t 
have to see him.” 

“Are you going to do as I tell you?” 
snapped Jarvis, as he took a pinch of 
tobacco from a tin box on the table and, 
drawing a package of cigarette papers 
from his pocket, proceeded to roll a 
cigarette. “The hundred you’re prom- 
ised won’t get to you until you’ve done 
this night’s work. I told you that at 
first.” 

“Of course we'll do it,” grumbled 
Duggan. “We'll have to, I guess.” 

“Right-o!” ejaculated Jarvis, with a 
hard grin, as he lighted his cigarette. 
“Now, here’s a ten-dollar bill for you, 
and one for Webb. In the morning 
you'll get the remainder of your hun- 
dred, each of you, and there may be 
something else for you to do. So far, 
I’m just two hundred out of pocket, 
for you haven’t been any use so far.” 

“Well, guv’nor,” grunted Webb, tak- 
ing his ten and kissing it for luck. 
“T’aint no bloomin’ fault of our’n if 
that bloke got away. We done all you 
told us, dressin’ up like bally perlice- 
men, an’ runnin’ up an’ downstairs till 
my bellers was nigh busted. S’pose 
this ’ere Flint sees us an’ runs us in, 
what are we to do then?” 

“Send here for me,” was the curt 
answer. “Now, get, both of you! If 
Marvin Durant comes out, shadow him, 
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and report to me by telephone as soon 
as you get a chance.” 

He opened the outside door of the 
suite, and listened till he heard them 
go out to the street. Then he went 
to the door of the room where he had 
changed his clothes and called into the 
gloom: 

“Come out, Foster!” 

It was Raymond Foster, looking very 
much as he had when he appeared in 
the private office of the Gordonian 
Company twelve months before, eve- 
ning dress and all, who came out of the 
other room, with a disgusted expression 
on his face. 

“Well, you’re the limit, John Poyn- 
ter!” were his first snarling words, as 
he threw himself into one of the easy- 
chairs and lighted a cigarette. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OFF THE SCENT. 
HAT in thunder’s the matter 
with you?” came the retort from 

the red-headed man. “I’ve done all I 


could. But I never bargained for run- 
ning against that cussed detective, 


Thorndyke Flint. When we saw your 
man sneaking along the Bowery last 
night, we ought to have grabbed him 
right then.” 

“How could we?” snapped Raymond 
Foster. “You wouldn’t do it alone, and 
I didn’t want him to see me, and tell 
Miss Michaels afterward that I’d cap- 
tured him. More than that, I wasn’t 
sure it was Marvin Durant at first. He 
did not look at all like him.” 

“Well, I’d never seen the fellow. 
You did all the business of selling him 
the stock. So I couldn’t go up to him 
and tell him he’d got to come along 
for breaking jail. There’s another 
thing: I ain’t making myself known to 
the police of this town more than I can 
help. I’ve been away a good many 
years, and I don’t look the same. But 
there’s some of the old men on the 
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force—camera-eye men—who’d pick 
me out, no matter how much I’ve 
changed. Then they’d bring up that 
old forgery indictment and yours truly 
would have to fight like the devil to 
keep out of Sing Sing. Not for mine, 
thank you.” 

John Poynter—for this was actually 
the man who had obtained possession 
of the Palmetto mine and afterward 
unloaded stock to the amount of sev- 
eral thousand dollars on Raymond Fos- 
ter’s father—threw away the end of 
his smoked-out cigarette and roiled an- 
other with deft fingers, as he shook his 
head seriously at his companion. 

“Well, we have to get him, that’s all 
I can say,” declared Raymond Foster 
moodily. “So long as he is out of 
prison, there will be no safety for us. 
You don’t want to give up half of 
what you have in the Midas mine, do 
you:” 

“Not by a jugful!”’ was the quick 
reply of John Poynter. “This is the 
first real money I’ve had, and I calcu- 
late to keep it tucked down in my jeans 
—so to speak—where there is no chance 
of its breaking loose. At that, I be- 
lieve vou’re scared without good reason. 

low is Marvin Durant to know we've 
changed the name of the Palmetto to 
the Midas?” 

Raymond Foster snorted scornfully 
“Say, Poynter, you’re no better than a 
kid when it comes to using your brains. 
The records of the change of name are 


in the county clerk’s office at San 
Carlos, and all anybody has to do is to 
go there and look at them. They are 


public documents.” 

lohn Poynter puffed thoughtfully at 
his cigarette for ¢ Then 
he looked at Raymond Foster’s pasty 
face with a cunning grin. “This Mar- 
vin Durant is under seven years’ sen- 
re ybbery, 


“Breaking 


1 few moments. 


tence to State’s prison for 


Raymond!” he said slowly. 


out of the pen is a pretty serious crime 
—almost as bad as what he did to the 


Gordonian, in the eyes of the law. I 
don’t see Durant taking any chances 
by going to San Carlos and talking to 
the county clerk. If he does take the 
chance, what’s to prevent our having 
somebody there to grab him as soon as 
he shows up? Why, Foster, it’s a 
copper-fastened cinch!” 

The prospector laughed aloud as he 
rolled another cigarette and lazily 
stretched himself. 

“The only safe place for Durant is 
in prison, I tell you,” insisted Foster. 
“By the time he’s served seven years— 
and he'll get an extra year or so for 
breaking out, which will make it about 
seven from now—the Midas will have 
given us all we need, and we can have 
it sold by the time he is able to go out 
and look into the story that the name 
has been changed.” 

“You think he knows, then?” 
Poynter carelessly. 

“T believe that’s why he took desper 
ate chances and broke out of. prison,” 
replied loster, “And it is a good enough 
reason for us to get him back there. 
You say you missed him just at Flint’s 
door? Well, Flint might give him up 
if he found him. He knows all about 
the robbery, and how Durant was found 
in the Gordonian Building that night, 
looking over papers from the safe when 
he had no right to be there at all.” 

“The papers were the certificates of 
stock in the Palmetto, weren't they?” 
remarked Poynter musingly. “Why 
don’t we get hold of them?” 

Raymond Foster frowned and walked 
up and down the .room for some mo- 
Then he 
a steady 


asked 


a7 


ments before replying. 
stopped walking and made 
survey of his companion as 
stretched out on one of the 
taking him in from the top of his care- 
fully pasted-down red hair to the points 
of his enormous patent-leather pumps. 
“The worst of you, Poynter,” he 
broke out at last despairingly, “is that 
no matter clothes you put on 


he lay 
divans, 


what 














yourself, you look like a maverick any- 
how.” 

“What do you mean by that, Ray- 
mond?” growled the other, bringing his 
feet down on the floor with a jerk and 
scowling at Foster. “I ain’t any more 
a maverick than you are. I'm a New 
Yorker born and bred.” 

“Well, never mind,” interrupted Fos- 
ter impatiently. “You can’t help being 
what you are.” 

“What am I?” roared Poynter in in- 
creased anger. “At that, I’m lowering 
myself by chumming with a shorthorn 
like you. This mine thing is the first 
game of the kind I ever sat into where 
everything wasn’t right on the level, 
and it’s because you roped me in that 
I’m keeping at it.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Poynter!” snarled 
Raymond Foster. “And don’t blame 
me for your own schemes. Ili you 
hadn’t come to my father with your 
story about the Palmetto mine, and got 
him to invest in it, I'd never have been 
in it. You beat him in the first place 
and, to get out even, he had to unload 
as much as he could on Marvin Dur- 
ant. You know that, personally, f 
never had anything to do with that 
deal. I inherited the whole thing from 
my father.” 

“That’s true so far as that 
But your father had nothing to do with 
changing the name of the mine when 
we found the big pay streak in it, and 
it isn’t he who is chasing about to keep 
Marvin Durant out of his end. Stick 
to the record, Foster—stick to the rec- 
ord.” 

“Well, there is nothing to be gained 
by arguing over this,” returned Ray- 
mond wearily. “But I wish you'd try 
to brace up and look like a New Yorker 
who’s been used to the refinements of 
life. You’re dressed all right. I’ve 
taken care of that. And this studio 
apartment of yours is swell enough, in 
case we want to bring anybody in to 
talk business. But you always seem to 


ones 
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slouch when you walk as if you were 
moving about a mining claim in Ari- 
zona, instead of strolling on Fifth Av- 
enue.” 

“Aw, cut it out!’ snorted Poynter. 
“T can walk all right when I like. 
There’s nothing wrong with the way I 
talk, is there?” 

“No, I 4 

“Of course not,” broke in the pros- 
pector. “That’s because I’m still a New 
Yorker at heart, and I threw off all 
the kind of talk I’d learned in the min- 
ing regions as soon as I found myself 
under the bright lights again. Don't 
you worry about me. I'll keep my end 
up in society. All I ask of you is to 
lead me to it. Do we go and see old 
Michaels to-night?” 

“It’s nearly midnight,” grunted Fos- 
ter. “We'd look well going up there 
at this hour. Besides, there is nothing 
to tell him now that we’ve fallen down 
on our job of getting hold of Marvin 
Durant. No, we'll take in a roof gar- 





9” 


den to-night, and to-morrow we'll 
comb the Bowery for Durant. We've 
got to find him. Our mine isn’t our 


own while he is allowed to walk about, 
especially if he has got some sharp 
lawyer to help him, as he surely will 
before long. Marvin Durant was al- 
ways a good business man. I’ve got 
to admit that.” 

“Didn’t he stand in with old Jonas 
Michaels’ daughter?” queried John 
Poynter, grinning. “Seems to me there 
was some talk about that at the time 
of the trial. One of the papers dug it 
up, and called it a ‘romance,” or some- 
thing. There was a big fuSs about it, 
from what I remember. Old Michaels 
was sore as hell over it, and was going 
to sue the paper for libel. He even 
talked about horsewhipping the editor, 
I heard. Oh, it was funny!” 

Poynter burst into a loud guffaw, but 
his face straightened when he saw that 
Raymond Foster had risen from his 
chair and, his pasty face flushed almost 








purple, was shaking his fist at him 
across the table. 

“What’s biting you, Raymond?’ de- 
manded Poynter, sitting up. “Isn't it 
true?” 

“IT want to know what you mean by 
bringing the name of Miss Michaels 
into this discussion?” cried loster, as 
he labored to control his voice, trem- 
bling with anger. “I don’t allow any 
man to mention that young lady in my 
presence.” 

“The deuce you don’t!” roared Poyn- 
ter, angry in his turn, and bounding 
from the divan with one of his own 
ponderous fists clenched. “What is 
she to you? She isn’t your sweetheart, 
is she? Even if she was, a man can 
speak of a lady, so long as he don’t 
make any break over it. I spoke quite 
respectful, didn’t I?” 

He was menacing in his attitude, and 
Raymond Foster, who knew that this 
ordinarily y good-humored — ex-cow- 
puncher and miner had a savage temper 
when roused, simmered down. 

“All right, Poynter!” he said, in 
much milder tone. “I guess [ was 
wrong. The fact is that I am engaged 
to Miss Michaels, and it made me mad 
to hear her name coupled with that of 
this escaped convict. That was all.” 

Poynter rolled another cigarette and 
lighted it before he spoke again. Then, 
with a cunning gleam in his eyes, he 
said slowly: 

“So long as you are engaged, there 
ain’t anything can hurt you with the 
lady, of course.” 

“What do you mean?” 
suspiciously.” 

“Just this, Raymond. If this guy 
Durant was sweet on Miss Michaels at 
the time he was arrested, and if she 
kind of favored him 7 

Raymond Foster 


asked [Foster 





banged his fist 


down on the table with a loud oath, as 
he scowled at his companion. 

“Keep your shirt on, Raymond,” ad- 
vised Poynter. 


“What I was going to 
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say was that if the thing was the way 
I’ve said at that time—and you needn’t 
worry if you’ve got the girl cinched— 
Durant would be pretty sure to go 
hanging around her father’s home in 
the hope of getting a chance to see 
her.” 

“He wouldn't 
Foster fiercely. 

“T don’t know about that,” protested 
the miner. “\When a man’s in love bad 
—real bad, he’ll take a long chance to 
see the lady. If he goes there, we can 
have some of our men on the watch, 
and we'll run him down just as easy. 
There'll be nothing to it. What do you 
say?” 

Jealous as Raymond Foster was, he 
was obliged to confess to himself that 
Poynter’s suggestion was a good one 
—that Marvin Durant would be likely 
to seek an interview with Laura 
Michaels, and that if he did, there 
would be a good opportunity of catch- 
ing him. He didn’t like it, but he felt 
constrained to agree, nevertheless. 

“All right!’ he returned at last. 
as far as you like.” 

“Very well!” said Poynter cheerfully. 
“Fe won’t try to see her to-night, of 
course, and | doubt whether he’ll be 
there early in the morning. Any time 
after that (ll have my men looking out 
for him. Where is the Michaels house, 
by the way?” 

“Thirty miles out of New York, on 
Long [sland Sound,” was Foster’s care 

T 


less reply. “i’m going to take you there 


’ 


dare!” interrupted 


“Go 


to-morrow is 


“for the love of Mike! Have I got 
to get into these glad rags again?” 
grumbled Poynter. “TI wouldn’t have 
put them on to-night if I hadn’t thought 


we were going somewhere where they 





expect it. But how am J to tell my men 
where the house is unless I know my 
self?” 

“Who are the men you are going to 


77° 


send 


“Their names are Bill Webb and Con 














They are the two citizens I 
You paid a 


Duggan. 
had on the job to-night. 
fine for one of them a couple of days 
ago,” explained Poynter. 

“Oh, yes, I remember your telling 
me he had to be got out of the Tombs 


because you wanted to use him. Which 
one was that?” 

“Webb is his name. He is a White- 
chapel product. Used to be a coster- 
monger. Got in some kind of scrape 
with the London police and worked his 
way to America on a cattle boat. Horse 
kicked him one day, and he limps a 
trifle when he’s tired. Bouncer in a 
Bowery saloon.” 

“Nice kind of man for what we 
want,” remarked Foster, with a yawn. 
“Give me a scrap of white paper.” 

“Here’s a cigarette paper,” offered 
Poynter, taking one from his little 
book. “Will that do?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. Raymond 
Foster took out a pencil and wrote 
something on the tissue sheet. Hand- 
ing it to Poynter, he said shortly: 
“This is the address. They can take a 
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trolley car and ride almost to the house 
—that is, within half a mile or so. 
Now let’s go and see what they have 
to show us in that Forty-second street 
roof garden. They have a t. b. m. 
show there, and I guess you’re a tired 
business man all right.” 

As the two left the house and strolled 
over to Seventh Avenue, to find a taxi, 
they did not notice an active figure that 
slipped from a doorway opposite the 
studio and followed them till they were 
safely ensconced in the cab. Then the 
follower leaped into another cab, and 
giving a brief order to the driver, at 
last saw John Poynter and Raymond 
Foster vanish into the theater elevator 
that took them to the roof. 

“Oh, well! I guess they won’t do 
any more mischief to-night,” muttered 
Roy Norton, as he walked quietly away. 
“They'll go to bed when they come out 
of there. They can’t do anything else 
that I can think of. I hope the boss 
will be ready to turn in, too, when I 
get back. If I don’t hit the hay soon, 
I’ll be dotty.” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, July ist. 


Do not forget that the magazine is published 


every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 
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LINIMENT FURNISHES DUTCH COURAGE 


HERE are many criminals who habitually require a stimulant of some kind to 
give them the necessary nerve to carry out their various exploits. 

A case has recently come to light in Steubenville, Ohio, where two youthful 
would-be bank robbers partook liberally for three days of the contents of a 
bottle of liniment, intended solely for external application, in order to work up 
sufficient courage to tackle the Union Savings Bank of Yorkville. 

Their attempt was unsuccessful, as the villagers, aroused by the burglar 
alarms, surrounded the bank and captured the young bandits. 

The effect of the liniment is reported as equal to the best brand of Dutch 
courage. One of the youths after his arrest, is quoted as saying: 

“It made us feel so iunny we didn’t care what happened.” 

Chemical analysis of the liniment showed that it contained a powerful stim- 


ulant. 
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4 Varick Vanardy 


This is the first of a series of stories prepared by Mr. Vanardy to demonstrate 
the exact methods employed by the distinct, but amalgamated, bureaus of muni- 
cipal police departments in the detection of crime and criminals. 


MEING an _ intelligent police 
officer, Patrolman Flagherty 
had obeyed orders literally; 
he was standing just outside 

of the partly opened doorway when the 
inspector, accompanied by two members 
of his staff, arrived. At the curb, 
directly in front of the residence, were 
three men from the nearest precinct 
station house—a lieutenant, a sergeant, 
and a plain-clothes man. Flagherty held 
in his arms a big black Persian cat 
which purred gently in response io his 
caressing fingers beneath its jaw. 

The precinct men saluted grudgingly ; 
they were inclined to surliness because 
the inspector’s orders over the tele- 
phone had denied them admittance to 
the house until he should arrive on the 
scene. 

The inspector, always deliberate, 
flanked at either side by Savarin and 
Latrobe while the precinct men. hovered 
within hearing, stopped at the door- 
step—there was only one upto the level 
of the foyer. 

“Well, Flagherty?” he inquired. 

“T told it all, over the phone, sir. 
Nothing has happened since,” the 





patrolman replied. 
“Tell it again, as briefly as possible. 
There are six of us, now, to listen.” 
“°Twas the cat brought me here, sir. 
I’ve found it outside and brought it 


home twice before; but in the daytime, 
and in this street, within a few doors 
from this house. To-night it was in 
the avenue at the corner of the next 
street above. It rubbed against my leg 
as if it remembered me, when I stopped 
there for a minute. I picked it up and 
it began to pur like it’s doing now. 
It isn’t the kind of a cat to be running 
loose at half past two in the morning, 
so I thought there might be a party at 
its home and that it had got out when 
the guests were leaving; so, thinking 
its owner might still be up, I staried to 
take it home. Stroking it, | found a 
damp spot on its fur. Under the light 
at the corner I discovered that the spot 
had been blood. The cat had been 
busy, and there wasn’t much of it left; 
but there was enough to tell what it 
was.” 

“Tow big was the spot originally, do 
you think ?” 

“The size of a silver dollar; maybe 
bigger, but not much. When I got 
here, the house was dark, and the door 


was a third open—like it is now. My 
call box is two blocks away. I thought 
things over for a minute; then I 
stepped inside and flashed my light.” 
The inspector made a gesture in- 
tended to hasten the recital, and the 


patrolman went on rapidly: 
“Everything looked all right at first, 














except that a small rug had been shoved 
away from the bottom of the stairs, 
into a heap, as if somebody had slipped 
on it. All of a sudden I noticed that 
the cat had stopped purring and was 
clinging tight against me, with its ears 
laid flat back against its head as if it 
was scared, or mad. Well, I thought 
a minute, and then I came back out here 
and punched the button. J could hear 
the tinkle of a bell, but nobody an- 
swered. I had seen the telephone when 
I flashed my light inside, so I went 
back and used it—and I called head- 
quarters—well, because J had a hunch 
that they ought to know, down below, 
and I didn’t know who might be sneak- 
ing up behind me in the dark, to spoil 
my story in the middle if I made it too 
long. That’s all, sir. You said for me 
to stand outside and wait. I switched 
on that light in the ceiling inside, and 
kept the door wide open, though, till 
you drove up. Then I fixed it just as I 
found it first-off.” 

“What about the cat? 
contentedly enough now.” 

“Uh-huh; while it’s outside of the 
house; but it quits, and lays its ears 
back in there, and digs its claws into 
my coat. It stayed just like that, too, 
all the while I was telephoning. Funny ; 
eh?” 

“It wasn’t its own blood that you 
found ?” 

“No, sir. 
a 

“All right, Flagherty, you stay here 
and pet the cat and guard the door.” 

The floor of the foyer was polished 
till it shone like a mirror wherever it 
showed beyond the edges of the huge 
and priceless rug. The furnishings 
were solid, substantial, and massive, in 
keeping with the rug. The walls were 
almost hidden behind an indiscriminate 
and apparently haphazard assortment 
of paintings, etchings, water colors, 
black-and-white drawings, crayons, 
sketches, and pastels, of all 


It is purring 


There isn’t a scratch on 


sizes, 
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shapes, and subjects, but withal, the 
collection of an artist and art lover. At 
the rear, directly opposite the entrance 
door, a stairway led to the floor above. 
At the bottom of the stairway, ten feet 
away from it, a small rug had been 
thrust into a crumpled heap as if—as 
the patrolman had described it—some- 
body had slipped on it. 

Somebody had done that very thing. 

The inspector, keen-eyed, deliberate, 
methodical, halted his companions with 
a gesture while he went nearer, alone, 
bending forward, stooping, dropping 
upon one knee for closer observation of 
the polished surface of the floor. 

He required no magnifying glass— 
yet. He found what he had anticipated 
finding, when Flagherty told about the 
rug—the thing he sought. He stood 
upright and addressed his companions 
without turning. 

“Somebody ran down the stairs in a 
great hurry,” he said, “jumped from 
the second, or third, or fourth step, 
slid upon the rug, and fell. Persons 
who fall, get up—if they can. One 
makes use of one’s hands to do that. 


This one used both hands. The 
polished floor is like glass. The finger 
prints will be almost perfect. Bring 


me that big chair from near the door, 
Savarin, to put over them.” 

The inspector led the way up the 
stairs. 

Definite description of the sumptu- 
ously appointed rooms and harrowing 
details of what had happened, are 
superfluous. 

The young woman who had lived 
there, and mothered the Persian cat, 
and dispensed kindly, if sometimes ill- 
advised charities, who was bareiy into 
her twenties but who had, nevertheless, 
been queen bee of the show-girl beauty 
hive during two anterior seasons, and 
who had disappeared from public view 
as suddenly as she had formerly com- 
pelled it, in a single night, was dead— 
murdered. She had been strangled 








with a wire cord torn from a framed 
portrait of herself that had hung above 
the couch where they found her. 

She had not retired. She was 
dressed as if for entertainment of 
guests at an evening at home. She had 
possessed great beauty—which the 
strangler had sadly distorted, but which 
the embalmer would almost restore, so 
soon had she been discovered after the 
crime, thanks to the Persian cat and 
Officer Flagherty. 

The room was in disarray, the con- 
tents of it in confusion; but there was 
no evidence that she had struggled or 
had opportunity to defend herself. 

Her jewels, known to be many and 
of great value, were gone, all of them— 
save the few which she had worn that 
night. There was fifty thousand dollars 
worth of them at her throat, in her 
ears, upon her jet-black hair, and 
around her wrists and fingers; for she 
had been part Oriental and had loved 
jewelry. 

And she was the only human, or 
remains of one, in the house which 
was known to have held four servants 
to wait upon the young mistress of it; 
nor was there disorder anywhere save 
in that one room; nor evidence of 
guests; nor an article nor a condition 
to be found that could throw any light 
upon the affair. 

Still more remarkable there could not 
be discovered anywhere, any indication 
of blood; and yet Officer Flagherty in- 
sisted to the point of anger that a 
splotch of blood as large as, or larger 
than, a silver dollar had been on the 
furry flank of the Persian cat when 
he found it. And the cat had not so 
much as a scratch upon it. 

Finger prints? Oh, yes. An expert 
search for them disclosed many; but 
nearly all of them had been made by 
the fingers of the dead girl on the 
couch; and what remained had been 
made by kid-gloved fingers—deft ones, 
too, with light and fleeting touches— 
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and might also have been made by her, 
although the inspector was not inclined 
to that opinion. But the fact remained 
that the sole clew to the perpetrator of 
the crime, that could be found within 
the house that night, was imprinted 
upon the polished floor of the foyer. 

It was plain that the servants had 
been discharged, or sent away by sub- 
terfuge, or upon fictitious errands be- 
fore the thing had happened. It was 
also plain—or seemed so to the 
inspector’s reasoning—that there had 
been guests, earlier in the night. Had 
one of the servants, or one of the 
guests, returned, after departure, and 
committed the crime? 

Methodical investigation along the 
lines of practical, cut-and-dried police 
procedure would determine that point. 
Impressions of the prints on the foyer 
floor were made at once—the thumb 
and all four fingers of the left hand; 
the thumb and first and middle finger of 
the right one—and Savarin and Latrobe 
and one of the precinct officers in uni- 
form remained in the house to await 
the return of the servants in the morn- 
ing. Department photographs were 
made, for record; the usual and neces- 
sary directions concerning the corpse 
were given. 

The afternoon and evening new 
papers of the succeeding day devoted 
columns to descriptions and discussions 
of the tragedy. Wanda Zulika—which 
was her name, although she had not 
been known by it—had been a celebrity, 


and was again, though dead, in the 
spotlight for an interval. Much. was 


made of the bloodstain on the cat and 
of the mystery of it. Wanda’s in- 
timates—they were few—were freely 
discussed and their goings and comings 
and habits of life traced in detail. Her 
“protector,” concealed by discreet 
camouflage till then, was mercilessly 
exposed in story, protraiture, and car- 
toon. Her guests of that evening saw 


their names and pictures in the papers; 

















some of them, with unction; others, 
with shrugs and indifference; a few, 
with shudders of regret. Her servants 
were, one by one, exonerated. The 
“case” received a file number; news- 
paper mention of it became negligent, 
then nil. The murder of Wanda Zulika 
took its proper and consecutive place 
among the unsolved mysteries. The 
Persian cat, by the way, was given a 
permanent home in the near-by precinct 
station house where it became a pet. 

The incident—for the tragedy of 
Wanda Zulika speedily faded to an in- 
cident save to a few—was temporarily 
forgotten. It must be borne in mind, 
though, that when the general public 
seems to forget, when cases of a sort 
are apparently relegated to the archives 
of unsolved mysteries, there are men 
down at police headquarters who do not 
forget, who never let go, who are tire- 
less and tenacious in the solution of the 
problems which confront them daily, 
even hourly. 

A glance at a few of the items which 
the inspector made in shorthand im- 
mediately after the discovery of the 
tragedy, will be of interest as showing 
his own personal view of the affair, and 
as indicative of the methods he in- 
tended, individually, to employ in 
solving the mystery. 

Under the proper date and hour, as 
follows: 


Wanda Zulika—Strangled with wire pic- 
ture cord while sleeping, or unairaid if 
awake; probably latter; probably done by a 
familiar who had pulled on gloves in prepara- 
tion of departure or for purposes of the 
crime—as shown by impressions on glass of 
picture torn from wall above couch. Other 
gloved finger prints, smaller and different, 
found. Jewels worn by victim, intact; other 
jewelry and cash, gone. Victim’s pet cat 
found in street; blood spot; no blood marks 
in house; house door third open. A man, 
left-handed, fell down in foyer at foot of 
stairs. Good prints: Zp43.LX—++.tr2. Mur- 
der and robbery possibly not related. Later 
may have been done before, or after former 
Search for three; process climination: Mur- 
derer, thief, and another. 

5C ps 
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Then, under date and time of the 
succeeding day, this: 

Zp43.LX—t+.t1r2—New. No record. 

Which means that the finger prints 
recorded. under Z, at page 43, in proper 
classification, of thumb and all fingers 
of left hand, and thumb with first and 
second tingers of right hand, were new 
in the department and had not been 
previously recorded. 

It was that same afternoon of the 
day succeeding the tragedy that Savarin 
and Latrobe reported that the alibi of 
each and every servant of the house- 
hold had been established. It was 
while they were still with the inspector 
that Cacichia—the third of the in- 
spector’s trinity of absolutely reliable 
helpers—brought Roderick Draeme into 
the private office. At a nod from their 
superior the three detectives went out. 

Draeme was a tall, well-put-up, 
athletic, good-looking man of thirty- 
five, a clubman, rich, a bachelor with a 
fairly clean record. He was pale 
seemed troubled, or suffering from 
shock, but was entirely composed and 
self-contained. 

“T was glad to come here, inspector,” 
he said calmly, as soon as they were 
alone. “I will, of course, give you all 
the aid I can. Shall I go on?” 

“Ves.” 





“T have nothing to conceal-—now. 
wee 

“Wait. Let us stagt right, Mr. 
Draeme. You were—you have been, 
for some time—Wanda Zulika’s so- 
called proteetor. That is correct, isn’t 
ag 

“No. I was more than that. She 


was—my wife.” 

“T did not suspect that,” the inspect 
replied. “The fact— 

“Pardon me if [ interrupt. I am 
aware that it might have added to a 
desire to rid myself of her—had there 
been one. Nobody knew of our mar- 
riage; there were reasons 


Of 











“Omit them for the present. What 
about yesterday, Mr. Draeme?” 

“T went over to Philadelphia at one 
o'clock. I returned just now with your 
detective who had found me there. I 
was out late last night; I had not left 
my own room in the hotel when I ad- 
mitted him at noon, to-day. I knew 
nothing of—of this horrible thing— 
until he told me.” 

“Philadelphia is two hours away by 
rail; three or four, at the most, by 
automobile.” 

“Yes. I know. And I was out alone 
in a car last night from nine-thirty till 
four-thirty this morning. I might have 
driven to New York and back again, 
but I did not. I might be able to prove 
an alibi, but I am not certain about it; 
I’d much prefer not to attempt it unless 
it becomes necessary.” 

“You are not under arrest. 
know that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you feel any reluctance in 
giving me your finger prints?” 

“None whatever, inspector.” 

“Before you go away, then. Just 
now- He left his chair, took two 
newspapers from the table, unfolded 
and spread them, open, on the floor. 
Then—‘Do something for me, please,” 
he said. 

“Certainly.” 

“Stretch out on those papers, flat on 
your back. When I say, ‘Now!’ get 
to your feet as quickly as you can do 
it. That’s right. Now! Thank you. 
You are not left-handed or ambidex- 
trous?” 

“Neither.” 

“Tet me look at your fingers. All 
right. Do the reasons for having kept 
your marriage a secret still obtain?” 


You 





“As much as ever they did; but I 
shall ignore them now. 
call in a reporter——” 

“No. 
present, at least. 


If you care to 


We will let it stand; for the 
The revelation, just 
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now, could do no good; it might inter- 

fere. I may choose to give it out later.” 
“Whenever you please and as you 

please, inspector.” 

There were guests up there 

Did you know in advance 
And- who they were to 


“Good. 
last night. 
about that? 
be?” 

“ft did—to both questions.” 

“Tlere is a list of the guests as pre- 
pared by one of my staff who procured 
it from one of them whom he succeeded 
in finding. Seven names. Look it 
over. Comment upon it. Correct it if 
you think it needs correction.” 

Draeme studied the list a moment; 
then he said: 

“Five people had been asked to din- 
ner up to the time I parted with Wanda 
at eleven o’clock yesterday. One of the 
five names is not included here, so here 
are three whom I did not know about. 
One of them Wanda may have sum- 
moned by telephone when she found 
that a guest would disappoint her 

“Which one?” 

“Valerie Denton.” 

“What is the name of the missing 
guest whose place she filled?” 

“Madeline Carstairs.” 

“What were you going to say about 
two others, and which two are they?” 

“The only men who were present. 
No men were invited or wanted.” 

“Am [I to assume, from the latter 
part of your reply, that there existed 
a special purpose in summoning the five 
originally selected persons for enter- 
home last 
evening—a particular reason of your 
the inspector asked. 
why such a careful 





tainment at your wife's 
own, or of hers?” 


“Yes, Ehat is 


selection of names was made. The 
secret was to be kept among those 
present for a while longer. That was 


why the servants were sent away and 
allowed to stay with their families over- 
night. It was my own suggestion 
originally, but Wanda accepted it 
gladly. I had then no thought of being 

















absent, but a matter which admitted of 
no postponement compelled it.” 

“Just why did you make the sug- 
gestion, Mr, Draeme?”’ 

“Because I had determined that the 
time had arrived when the fact of our 
marriage should be announced—io a 
selected few, at first; later, to the 
world. Wanda had just told me that she 
was to become a mother.” 

“T see. You do not wish to tell me 
what the circumstance was that called 
you away—which, as you say, com- 
pelled your absence?” 

“T would prefer not to disclose it, 
if it can be avoided, inspector,” Draeme 
replied, with perfect composure, but 
with an air of finality which plainly to!d 
that he would not do so save under ex- 
treme pressure, 

The inspector changed the subject 
abruptly. 

“Just now,” he said, “when I looked 
at your fingers, I noticed that you wear 
a bandage on your left wrist. Have 
you hurt yourself?” 

“I burned it quite badly last night, 
fussing with the engine of my car. It 
gave ine some trouble. I had the hood 
up three times.” 

“A hired car or 

“No. My own.” 

“You drove it to Philadelphia yester- 
day when you left New York at one 
o'clock ?” 

“INO, 4 


+ 


there.’ 


a borr: wed one aid 


train. I keep the 


went by 
car ‘ 
which called 


and un- 


“T see. The business 


you there yesterday, sudden 


expected as it was, does however, make 





frequent demands upon you. You go 

there often? And the character of the 

business is such that you deem it ad- 
, 


visable—or at least convenient—to keep 
a car of your own for your uses after 
you arrive?” 

“No and yes. The demands upon 
me are not frequent. I do not go there 
often. The summonses are never un- 
expected, but are always without 
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warning. I do keep a car there, always 
ready for instant use, because I deem 
it both advisable and convenient—and 
also expedient. My business in that 
locality is entirely legitimate, legal, and 
honest and,” he added, with a wan, 
faint smile, “moral. I will not now tell 
you what it is, but I will take you with 
me the next time I am summoned, if 
you will go.” 

The inspector made no response to 
the suggestion. He leaned back in his 
chair with a slight gesture of his left 
arm which might have been a precon- 
certed signal, for immediately, one by 
one, at brief intervals, Savarin, 
Latrobe, and Cacichia, reéntered the 
room. 

As a matter of fact, since they had 
gone from it there had not been a 
motion or a gesture within it which 
they had not seen, or a word uttered 
which they had not overheard from 
three distinct points of vantage. 

“| know that you are anxious to be 
gone, Mr. Draeme,” the inspector said. 
“With your permission I will send 
Lieutenant Cacichia with you.” 


“Am I to understand— Draeme 


began, but the inspector interrupted 
him. 

“No. You are not under surveillance. 
No suspicion attaches to you. But | 
deem it best that the lieutenant should 


be with you—for your own sake as well 
as in the interest of the department. 
That The lieu 
somewhat 


is all for the present. 
will 
further. i 
with him.” 
But, 
one important question—so it 
seem to me, at least—which you have 


question 
hope you will be entirely 


you 


‘Certainly. inspector, there is 


would 


not asked.” 

“Yes. I know. 
own possible suspicions or opinions or 
conjectures? Lieutenant Cacichia will 
attend to that; it is partly why I send 
him with you. Also he will question 
you about the servants and their known 


Concerning your 








intimates and the guests individually. 
That will do, and thank you.” 

When Draeme had gone, accom- 
panied by Cacichia, the inspector 
resumed his chair behind the flat desk. 
Savarin and Latrobe sat down. The 
inspector said: 

“Draeme didn’t do it. He doesn’t 
know who did, but he suspects some- 
body who might have done it. He is 
scared almost into a state of catalepsy 
by the suspicion, and it is connected 
with the reason for his hurried trip 
to Philadelphia. You will take that 
end, Savarin; but wait till I finish. 


“Cacichia) gave you the license 
number of the car. Draeme drove 
back to New York last night. He was 


inside of that house after the murder 
was done. He is not the man who 
slipped on the rug and fell. That 
injury to his left wrist is not a burn. 
I have an idea that it was inflicted by 
the claws of a cat. He loved the 
woman, too. He is between the devil 
and the deep sea if ever a man was. 
I am sorry for him. 

“There is a woman at the Philadel- 
phia end, Savarin, and some distance 
out of Philly, too; between there and 
here, probably. You’d better get the 
first train. Don’t come without 
results. The mystery lies there.” 

Savarin hesitated, with his hand on 
the doorknob; the inspector questioned 
him with a glance. 

“The finger prints on the foyer floor 


back 


were made by a man,” Savarin 
ventured. “You are sending me to find 
a woman.” 

“Sute. Go ahead. Look out for 


private sanitariums, and country doc- 
tors without much practice who have 
suddenly become affluent. Cherchez la 
femme; and she will be bughouse, or a 
dope fiend, I think. Your side partner 
will go after the man. 

“Now, Latrobe,” said the inspector 
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had gone out. “Get busy on those 
finger prints.” 

Latrobe looked the question he would 
have asked. The inspector continued: 

“Find the man who made ’em. 
Either one of those two guys at the 
feast might have done it; but I hardly 
think so; tell ’em that you’ve got to 
prove that they didn’t before they can 
rest easy. If they kick, bring them 
down here to me. From the way he 
used his hands in getting up from the 
floor after he had fallen at the foot of 
the stairs, it’s a thousand to one that 
the prints were made by a left-handed 
man. We know that we have no record 
of them; so it might have been a sneak, 
or a porch-climber, or just a near 
crook, or a taxi chauffeur, or a street 
guerrilla who wandered past the house, 
saw the door partly open, and went 
inside—just on the chance of finding 
something to steal.” 

The foregoing, remember, took place 
on the day succeeding the tragedy. 

There ensued days, a week, two 
weeks, then three more, of “nothing 
doing.” New cases demanded the 
bureau’s attention. The deputy com- 
missioner ordered the return of 
Savarin. Latrobe was assigned to 
other matters; so was Cacichia. Not 
one of them had turned up a thing 
worth mentioning. Even the inspector 
could find very little time, even in 
thought, to give to the case of Wanda 
Zulika. 

Then, out of a clear sky, in absolutely 
an unprecedented manner, a wonderful 
thing happened. 

The inspector had left his office 
somewhat earlier than customary. He 
had gone uptown to do some shopping. 
He had done part of it and had returned 
to the street by a side entrance af a 
department store and had halted for a 
moment at the curb to consider his 
next procedure. 

A taxicab which shone and glistened 





to his third assistant, when Savarin , with newness, evidently fresh from the 














shops, with a new coat of paint and 
polish, drew up directly in front of 
him so that the door past which its 
passenger stepped down to the pave- 
ment swung open almost against him. 

‘ihe passenger took hold of the open 
door with his left hand to close it, 
while he gave an order to the chauffeur 
to wait. 

tlabit—not interest, not even curios- 
ity—-habit that had become second 
nature with the inspector, induced him 

glance at the finger prints, the four 
fingers of the left hand, which the 
passenger had left upon the freshly pol- 
ished surface of the taxicab door. 

The glance startled him, almost with 
incredulity. Remember, finger prints 
are to him what features are to you 
and me. 

He stepped nearer and lookéd closer 
and more carefully. 

There was no mistake. [le spoke to 
the chauffeur, showing his inspector’s 
shield. 

“When your fare returns,” he said, 
“T will get inside with him. Drive to 
police headquarters.” 

Then, while the chauffeur was still 
speechless with astonishment, he half 
turned, in response to a “Hello, in- 
spector!” to greet one of the plain- 
clothes men of the shopping district. 

“Flello, Barney,” he replied. “Well 
met. You're just in time. Ride down- 
town with this chauffeur after I get 
inside with his far 


to g 


h his fare. I want to be sure 
that he goes straight.” 

The inspector had paid no attention 
to the passenger who left the cab— 
would not know him again save by his 
return to it. Dut the man did return 
very soon and was not a little surprised, 
after he had given his order, opened 
the door and stepped inside, to discover 
that he was to have company, and that 
still another had taken the seat beside 
his driver. 

He demanded to know 
and “Why the 


the 
the 


“What 
and 





” 
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The inspector merely 
shield and maintained 


usual rest of it. 
exhibited his 
utter silence. 

In his private office at headquarters 
he summoned Savarin and Latrobe, 
who happened to be in the building; 
then, to the prisoner, he said: 

“Now, get it out of your system; all 
of it. I want it all.” 

Slowly, but wider. and wider, the 
man’s eyes were opened. [lis lower 
jaw relaxed and fell. His face assumed 
the tint of an-ivory billiard ball that 
has been much in use. 

“The—Zulika——” he gasped; and 
getting that far, stopped. 

The inspector nodded. 

Then the prisoner went crazy; be- 
came hysterical; laughed and cried and 
cursed profanely and obscenely; tried 
to talk, but only jabbered incoherently. 
Latrobe got a glass of water and threw 





it in his face and so brought him 
around, His first really intelligible 
utterances were: 


“Say, you don’t really believe that 
I turned that trick, do you? If you do, 
you’re way off—a million miles. Say, 
I’ve been plumb bughouse ever since 
that night. There was me, flat broke, 
no place to sleep, no dinner and lost to 
boot, wandering through that street, 
when out comes a woman from one 
of the houses, all draped in mourning 
like a funeral procession, and leaves 
the door wide open behind her; and, 
believe me, she’s got a cat in her arms; 
a black one at that. And me? I fade 
outa sight into the next doorway. Not 
much outa sight, but anyhow she don’t 
see me. And the cat yowls and strug- 
gles so that she plumb forgits all about 
the open Just while she’s 
monkeying with it an’ trying to quiet 
it, a big automobile shoots around the 
corner and up agin’ the curb, and a guy 
jumps out and grabs the woman and 
lets out a ‘Thank Heaven, I got here 
in time!’ or words to that effect. 

“Then he picks her up in his arms, 


door. 
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she screeching like mad, and the cat 
claws him so that he lets out a howl 
and tears it away from her and chucks 
it down. Presently the woman breaks 
away and beats it up the street, but he 
runs after her and brings her back and 
throws her into the car and is jumping 
into it himself when he seems to 
remember the cat—which has ducked 
for fair—and hesitates. but the 
woman is still yappin’ and trying to 
get out of the car, so he jumps in be- 
side her, and—well, I’m just standing 
there alone and wondering if it’s all 
a dream. 

“But I takes another peek at the door 
where the woman came from. It’s 
open, all right; so I goes to it and 
listens. Then I steps inside and listens. 
Then I reaches outside and punches the 
button, and listens some more. Nothin’ 
doing. Well, I got a pocket flash, 
so I uses it. Everything looks peaceful 
and quiet enough, and I see stairs; so 
[ leaves the door open and goes up.” 

The man stopped for a moment, pro- 
duced a handkerchief, mopped his face, 
and returned it to his pocket. Thus 
far there had not been a sound in ihe 
room save his own voice. Skilled police 
officers understand the value of silence. 

“Say,” the prisoner went on, “if my 
thatch ain’t white since that night it 
won't never turn. I went into a room 
upstairs—don’t ask me _ which one 
‘cause I don’t know. I got plumb 
it before J noticed anything ex- 
cept that it looked rich and fine. Then 
I stood still and begun to flash my light 
around; and, then—well, I’ve been go- 


’ 


acrTros 


ing ever 
I was clost to a couch—and there was 


since—going crazy, I mean. 


a dead woman on it—and she’d been 
choked to death—and looked something 


awful—with a wire around her neck, 
and—brrrr——” He ended with a shud- 
dering groan. 

a7 ae 8 ‘ . — 

Go on. Finish your story,” the 


inspector ordered, speaking for the first 
time, 
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“Who? Me? My story? Say, I 
don’t remember any more except that 
I jumped or slid down the stairs and 
ell over something or on something, 
when I got to the bottom, and that | 
ran about a thousand miles before I 
had sense enough to stop, and that I 
met a cop and asked him where I was, 
and he said Second Avenue an’ Seven- 
ty-something street; I don’t remember 
what.” 

“Take him downstairs,” the inspector 
ordered one his men. “Mug him and 
print him and take his record. No, 
no,” he said reassuringly to the pris- 
oner. “We know that you didn’t kill 
the woman. Savarin, Latrobe, take my 
car. Bring Draeme here as quick as 
you can get him!” 


That concludes the story. What 
remains is detail, merely associated in- 
cident, although it must be told. But 
the point already made is this: Only 
for the absolute correctness and relia- 
bility of finger prints as means of 
indentification, the man who entered 
the house after the woman had been 
killed, and found her, and who fell 
down stairs in escaping, and who spoke 
to an officer in Second Avenue, might 
easily have been convicted of the crime 
on circumstantial evidence if he had 


been discovered and those facts had 
been established without the finger 
prints. 7 


[They never bear false witness. 
Wanda Zulika Draeme was murdered 
by Cora Amelia Draeme, who had once 
been Roderick Draeme’s wife, but 
whom he had divorced for cause long 
before he ever saw Wanda Zulika. 
Later, the former wife had become a 
hopeless drug addict, had rendered her- 
self friendless and penniless, and had 
found mercy and protection and care 
in the generosity of her former husband 
established her in a small and 
house in New Jersey, with 


who 


"See 
isolated 


nurses and servants to care for her and 
guard her, sut 


she had found out 








i 





about Wanda, had often, in her ravings, 
threatened that some day she would 
kill her, and had finally, with the 
proverbial cunning of her kind, suc- 
ceeded in eluding her guards, fulfilling 
her threat. It is, perhaps, a mercy that 
she died and was buried within the 
week that followed after the tragedy. 

The blood on the cat’s fur came, of 
course, from Draeme’s wrist, where the 
animal dug him with its claws as he 
tore it from the woman’s grasp. It 
is only fair to him to add that he did 
not recognize the cat that night in his 
excitement and in his belief that he 
had arrived in time to prevent Cora 
from entering Wanda’s home. 
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Why, of course—as the inspector had 
at once determined while he listened to 
the story—the “gentleman” of the taxi- 
cab and the finger prints took them. 
Hie had found them and stowed them 
away in his pockets before he discov- 
ered the occupant of the couch. He 
had sold only a few of the less valuable 
trinkets—things that could not readily 
have been identified. Sooner or later 
he would have attempted to dispose of 
the more valuable and conspicuous 
pieces and so would have been nailed. 
Therefore, if it had not been for the 
finger prints he most certainly would 
have gone to the chair, some day, for 
the greater crime. 


And, by the way, he was—and is— 


The missing jewels? left-handed. 





POLICEMEN ACT LIKE “MOVIE” HEROES 


WICE in one day recently policemen took on the réle of the heroes of tne 
“movies” and performed exploits to thrill and harrow that part of the 
populace of New York that was fortunate enough to be on the scene at the time. 
In the first instance Joseph O’Connor was rescued by two policemen from 
the perilous open-air quarters he had chosen as a sleeping place. He was dis- 
covered by a passer-by to be slumbering on a window ledge on the fifth floor 
of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum. Two policemen were summoned, and while one, 
climbing out onto the window ledge below, took a firm grip on O’Connor’s ankles, 
the other removed the bars outside the fifth-floor window. When O’Connor had 
been dragged to safety and had been shaken for fifteen minutes he woke up, 
but was unable to tell how he happened to be so far from the ground. 

The other dramatic episode included the pursuit and capture of Joseph 
Silverberg, who was wanted for breaking into a chicken coop. Sergeant John 
Cassidy was the hero of this affair. He chased the man over roofs while bullets 
sped through the air. At length the policeman and Silverberg were seen strug- 
gling on the edge of the roof of a six-story house. For a time it looked as 
4 though the sergeant was going to be pushed backward over the edge into the 
street, but he finally managed to overcome his opponent, to the relief and applause 
of the onlookers below. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HOW I ESCAPED. 


AR down the corridor I heard 

the soft pad-pad-pad of the 

guard’s feet. I darted from 

the wall and sprang into the 
bunk, drawing the blanket up under my 
chin, turning my face away from the 
barred door, pretending to be sound 
asleep. 

My eyes were closed, of course, but 
I could tell when he stopped before the 
door of the cell and flashd the light of 
his electric torch on my face. I stirred, 
as if in sleep, gave a slight moan, and 
then began breathing heavily again. 
The light was snapped out. Once more 
I heard the soft pad-pad of feet, 
time going away from me. 

Still I remained with my eyes closed 
and my face to the wall, and still I 
breathed regularly, like a sleeping man, 
for I was taking no chances. That par- 
ticular guard was known to be a clever 
man, and I had just been sentenced that 
day. I was banking, however, on the 
fact that a man sentenced generally 
sleeps soundly the following night, be- 
cause the strain of the trial is over and 
reaction sets in—and that the guard 
— this. 

For fifteen minutes I waited on the 
bunk. It would be another half hour, I[ 
knew, before the guard would make the 
rounds again, and I could do a lot in 
half an hour. My work was about 
done. A few minutes more, and I[ 
would be on my way to liberty. 

I had wasted no time since 


being 





‘ferrore 
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given that particular cell, for I knew 
that there was no hope for me. Pals 
had double-crossed me, in violation of 
all rules and regulations of the under- 
world; they had turned against me be- 
cause T refused to engage in an enter- 
prise that, I was afraid, would end in 
murder. I had been guilty of many 
crimes, but never of the greatest crime 
of alli. 

They had framed me perfectly. Dick 
Margen, once my closest friend, had 
been the principal witness against me, 
as I knew he would be. On the day 
of my arrest I knew that it was only a 
question of time until a judge sen- 
tenced me and I was sent to prison for 
aterm of years. And so I had begun to 
plan immediately after my preliminary 
hearing, at which I was held to await 
the action of the grand jury. 

Years before, I had been a prisoner in 
this old jail. I had been a mere boy 
then, and had not been known by my 
present name, for now [I called myself 


Peter Slade. The sheriff, the jailer, the 
judges—all were new, but the jail was 


not, 

It was a bit of luck that I had been 
given this certain cell; and I had it 
alone, for there were not many pris- 
oners at present in corridor. I 
knew that the cell was dit 
one of the courtrooms. 
corner there was a space about a foot 
wide, where the steel ended and the 
masonry began. I had but to remove 
two of the square stones, dig a tunnel 
for a distance of a few feet, and I was 
beneath the floor of the courtroom. 


+144 
iliS 
ectly beneath 
In the upper 














It had taken time, of course, but I 
had plenty of that. I was arrested just 
before the judges took their summer 
vacation. Then, when court did open, 
my case was far down the calendar, for 
there were ahead of me several men of 
prominence arrested for bribery and 
out on bail. Their cases dragged along, 
as such cases will, and it was a couple 
of months longer before my turn came. 

I spent this time wisely. I had to 
work at night, of course, and only a 
few minutes at a time. Finally I man- 
aged to get the stones loose and ar- 
ranged them so that they could be re- 
placed before morning. I had saved 
some oatmeal mush and dried it, and 
had it hidden carefully in a corner of 
the cell. With this I stuffed the cracks, 
so that things looked natural in the day- 
time. 

And then I began my tunnel. Each 
night I scraped away some of the dirt 
and gravel with my fingers. Getting 
rid of it was the hardest, for the guards 
were not fools. I managed to put some 
of it in the pockets of my coat, and 
when I was turned loose in the corridor 
in the mornings to take my constitu- 
tional, I dropped the dirt into the bath- 
tub at the corridor’s end, turned on the 
water and flushed the tub while pre- 
tending to get a drink, and so washed 
the dirt away. Questioned by a guard, 
I said that the water was colder when 
allowed to run into the bathtub. 

It had been a great strain, and on 
several occasions I was almost caught, 
but my good fortune held. Bit by bit 
the dirt was scraped away and washed 
down into the sewer. I had tested the 
boards in the floor of the courtroom, 
and knew that I could lift them when 
I wished. Now the work was done, 
and not a moment too soon. 

That day had been the last of my 
trial. It had not taken long to get a 
jury to try Peter Slade, the unknown 
and penniless, accused of highway rob- 
bery. A young attorney, assigned to 
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defend me, considered my case hope- 
less, and said as much. The defense 
was merely a matter of form. 

I had no friends to help me. Dick 
Margen went on the stand and swore 
my liberty away; did it deliberately, his 
piglike eyes glittering into mine and tell- 
ing me imore plainly than words that he 
was taking his vengeance. There were 
others, of course—particularly Fred 
Prentiss. It had been quick work, Ten 
years, the judge had said. 

Then I had seen red for an instant. 
I had sprung to my feet, hurling a 
deputy sheriff away from me, and. had 
rushed forward to grasp Dick Margen 
by the throat. They had torn me away, 
of course, and then I had voiced my 
threat. 

“Vou lied!” I shrieked. “You lied, 
you dirty crook, and you’re sending an 
innocent man to the pen. But I’ll get 
you—I’ll kill you before I die!” 

Half a hundred persons had heard 
that threat. Then the deputies had hur- 
ried me away and locked me in my cell 
again. On the morrow I would be 
taken to the State penitentiary—so they 
thought. 

But I did not think so. My way of 
escape was open now. It was a little 
after one o’clock in the morning, and 
the jail was quiet. I could hear some 
prisoner snoring far down the corridor, 
That snore had annoyed me for weeks, 
and I was eager to get away from it. 
I had been in a sort of panic. I had 
spent a year in prison once, and the 
thought of ten years, and in a worse 
prison, was enough to make me half 
a maniac. I would do anything to es- 
cape it, and I felt that I should escape 
it, for I was innocent of the crime 
of which I had been convicted. 

So, now, I sat up on the bunk, strain- 
ing my ears, and could hear not the 
slightest sound. I slipped from _be- 
neath the blanket and went to the door 
of my cell. The light outside was dim, 
and the corridor seemed empty. 
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I hurried to the corner, reached up, 
and took away two square stones, 
putting them down quietly on the ce- 
ment floor. I sprang up, caught at the 
edge, and drew myself slowly and care- 
fully into the little tunnel, where it was 
pitch dark, where there was just room 
enough for me to wriggle through, 
where the heat was stifling. 

Arriving at the spot beneath the 
courtroom, I| felt the boards above me. 
Once more I gave thanks for this old 
courthouse where the jail was in the 
basement, and was one of those re- 
modeled jails instead of being a new 
one. They always overlook something 
when they remodel a jail. 

During the evening meal I had stolen 
a tablespoon, and now I inserted the 
handle between the boards and worked 
it toward the end next the wall. That 
board had been tested before, and I[ 
knew that the end of it was loose. I 
exerted all my strength and bore it up- 
ward. The handle of the spoon broke 
off, but it had done its work. Inch by 
inch I pried the board away. It snapped 
at a knot and seemed to make a noise 
like an explosion. 

I was breathless for a moment, but 
decided that the noise had not attracted 
anybody’s attention. Then [I began 
working at the next board, gasping for 
breath, the perspiration streaming from 
me. It seemed ages before it zyave way. 
I thrust up head and shdtidéfs, pushed 
back the edge of a rug, and crawled into 
the courtroom. It did not take me long 
to replace the boards and cover them 
with the rug, and then [ ran lightly 
across the room to the nearest window. 

Now I was on the first floor of the 
building, and on a side where the street 
lights did not furnish any illumination. 
Inch by inch, I opened the window. 
Every instant [ expected to hear a com- 
motion in the jail beneath, hear deputies 
storming from the building and sur- 
rounding it, prepared to take up the 
trail. However, I opened the window 
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without being discovered, and dropped 
out and to the ground. Next I was 
forced to cross the courthouse yard, 
and while there were trees here and 
there that cast friendly shadows, there 
were also spots where the street lamps 
made everything almost as light as day. 

I darted to the nearest shadow and 
waited there fora moment. A man was 
passing along the street walk, and I did 
not want him to see me. He might be 
a belated pedestrian hurrying home 
from a lodge meeting, a night worker 
going about his business—but, also, he 
might be an officer of the law. I was 
taking no chances with ten years in 
prison staring me in the face. 

When the man had turned the near- 
est corner, I sped to the shadow cast by 
another tree; then to another—and 
another. I was within fifty feet of the 
broad street now. When [ reached it, 
I would have to hurry away as fast as I 
could, yet not so fast as to arouse sus- 
picion if some policeman saw me. 

I had planned the rest of my get- 
away. In the lower end of town was a 
cheap, greasy, all-night restaurant well 
known to persons of the underworld. 
The night man was a friend of mine, 
and had visited me at the jail. He was 
holding a bit of money for me, too. | 
had told him that I expected to make 
my escape and that I would drop in to 
see him if I succeeded. He would have 
the money ready, and I would leave the 
restaurant and hurry to the railroad 
yards, or down to the river and attempt 
to get away on a boat. The restaurant 
man knew that I had been framed, and 
he had no particular love for either 
Dick Margen or Fred Prentiss. I knew 
full well that he would do all in his 
power to aid me when the time came. 

I glanced back toward the court- 
house, and then toward the street again. 
It was time for me to make my last 
dash, to reach the street and hurry 
away. It would not be many minutes, 
I knew, before the guard making his 














rounds would miss me. He would 
sound an alarm gnstantly, and it would 
not take them long to discover how I 
had made my way to freedom. 

Another man came along the street 
just then, walking rapidly with his head 
bent against the wind that swept up 
from the river. I was forced to wait 
until he had gone out of sight around 
the nearest corner. Then I started 
forward, wanting to run, yet afraid 
somebody would see me and grow sus- 
picious. 

At the same instant I heard a chorus 
of shouts and knew that my escape had 
been discovered, the main entrance of 
the jail was thrown open, the bright 
light streamed through the doors and 
struck me fairly. Half a dozen guards 
and deputies swarmed into the court- 
house yard. They saw me instantly. 

With a great fear in my heart, with 
their shouts ringing in my ears and 
bullets singing past my head, I bent 
almost double and dashed down the 
street toward the heart of the city. 


CHAPTER If. 


HOW I MET REAL TERROR. 


[N a way, I had caught them unpre- 

pared, for they had no automobile 
in front of the jail. But before I 
reached the end of the first block, I saw 
that it made little difference. A ma- 
chine came darting down the avenue, a 
high-powered car probably coming from 
some resort out along the river. Some 
of the deputies ran to the middle of 


the street and began signaling the 
driver to stop. 
The others continued after me, 


shouting and shooting, but I gained on 
them rapidly. I was running for free- 
dom, and they were running merely 
to retake an escaped prisoner. That 
made a great difference. Presently I 
saw a ray of hope. 

At the curb a short distance ahead 
of me was a light auto truck filled with 
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milk cans, the driver just getting into 
it. He had been leaving milk for the 
hotel on the corner. After he had 
jumped into the seat, he heard the 
commotion and whirled around to see 
what it meant. In that instant I was 
upon him. 

I sprang into the seat beside him, 
struck him one blow that sent him to 
the pavement, took his place, and 
started the car. Far behind me the 
other car was getting under way. Out 
into the street I went, getting all the 
speed I could out of the light truck, but 
realizing that I would be overtaken 
soon. I drove around a corner, cut 
through an alley at great risk, came 
into another street and doubled back to 
the avenue, crossed it, went on and on, 
knowing that the big car had run 
around a block and so lost some of the 
distance it had gained. 

Now I was in a side street that was 
poorly lighted and which had poor 
pavement. The light truck rocked like 
a crazy thing, and milk cans flew from 
it. A policeman sprang from the walk, 
calling to me, but I gave him not the 
slightest attention. I took another 
corner on two wheels and drove on like 
a maniac. 

I was not losing the other car, I 
knew. Soon it would bear down upon 
me. Even as I thought of it, I glanced 
behind and saw it coming down the 
street, seeming to spring forward. 
Once more I heard the sound of shots, 
and bullets whistled past my head. 

Again I lurched into an alley and 
charged through it, striking boxes and 
barrels, almost crashing into a 
driving like mad to the street beyond. 
The big car did not make an attempi 
to follow, but continued around the 
block. It was the chance for which I 
had been looking. 

I did not turn into the street, but 
crossed it and went into the alley oppo- 
site. | drove halfway through it, 
stopped the car, shut off the engine and 


vail, 
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the lights, sprang to the ground, and 
ran. 

In boyhood I had been known as 
a good runner. There had been times 
when my fleet feet saved me from ar- 
rest, but never before had [ run as I 
did now, knowing that capture meant 
all loss of chance to escape, meant ten 
years behind prison walls, meant years 
of misery and anguish, of torture be- 
cause [ was an innocent man unjustly 
condemned. I came to the next street 
and crossed it, went into another alley, 
hugging the shadows. Once I saw the 
heavy car in the distance, darting down 
the street at a high rate of speed. 

They had lost me for the time being, 
I knew. Moreover, | knew that by 
this time the alarm had been spread, 
that police headquarters were instruct- 
ing officers on their beats to be on the 
lookout for me, and I was fairly well 
known to the police. It would be no 
easy task to reach that cheap restaurant 
in the lower end of the town without 
being seen by some officer of the law. 

Block after block I journeyed, step- 
ping into dark doorways when anybody 
approached, darting through alleys, hid- 
ing behind barrels and boxes, but al- 
Ways going toward the lower end of 
town. Now I was in the wholesale dis- 
trict, where there were few persons on 
the street at that hour, and where 
watchmen presented the only menace. 
ft ran when IJ could, slowed down now 
and then to get my breath, feeling my 
heart pounding at my ribs because of 
my exertion and the fear I felt. 

Never shall I forget that wild chase 
through the early morning hours. My 
brain was working at top speed. I vis- 
ualized what the years in prison would 
mean, the hours of silence, the ig- 
nominy of it, the hard work, cruel 
guards; saw myself ordered every min- 
ute by some one. I had done things 
for which I deserved a term in prison, 
but nothing to merit ten years there— 
and I was innocent of the crime for 
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which I had been convicted. A perjurer 
had convicted me. ° 
{t was then that the first clutch of 
terror came upon me. I became like a 
wild thing, a cornered rat, a wolf at 
bay.—I can scarcely think of the term 
to express my feeling. My senses 
seemed unusually acute. I seemed to 
see better, hear better. If only I could 
get away 
I was in the lower end of town now. 
I knew that the police there had been 
warned that I had escaped. They 
would be expecting me to go in that 
direction, to make for the railroad 
yards or the river. And Bragg might 
be there! ‘ 
The terror clutched at me again when 
I thought of Bragg. He was only a 
police detective, but he was a menace 
to evildoers. I always had _ feared 
Bragg, from the moment when I had 
heard how, with uncanny instinct, he 
ran down men who had committed 
crimes. A big man he was, big and 
broad-shouldered and something of a 
brute. [le had been known to use tor- 
ture to force men to confess. Not only 
did he pursue criminals—he hated them. 
Suppose Bragg was in that end of the 
town, and saw me? He knew my face 
well, for he had been present at my 
trial. IT had seen him snarling at me as 
the jury brought in the verdict. 
Another criminal put away for a time! 
I tried not to think of Bragg, but 
the terror was upon me. Block after 
block I traveled, dodging officers when 
I saw them, seeing a detective or plain- 
clothes man in every pedestrian. But | 
was within a few blocks of the little 
restaurant now. It was but the first 
step. I would not be safe until I was 





out of the city, out of the State, perhaps 
out of the country entirely. 

Once more I was in an alley cluttered 
with boxes and trash and garbage. I 
made my way through the darkness 
until I came to a little door. Without, 














hesitating, I threw it open and entered, 
then closed and locked it after me. 

Next I went through a narrow, dark 
hall, and so came to another door. I 
opened it, and was ina tiny room. The 
door closed, I fumbled at the wall until 
I found a switch, and snapped on the 
single electric light in the room. LBe- 
side the switch was a push button, and 
I touched it twice. 

It was the signal for the night man 
in the restaurant. I knew. that a buzzer 
had sounded faintly twice in the 
kitchen. Nobody but the initiated 
knew that signal, and the night man 
would lose no time in answering it. 

I crouched at one side of the door, 
breathing painfully, gasping to get 
breath enough to talk. Steps sounded 
in the hall, the knob was turned, the 
door opened. My friend stood before 
me. 

“Quick—quick!” I gasped. “They 
are after me—they may come here. I 
didn’t get away clean!” 

“Wait!” he whispered. 

He did not reproach me for coming 
there with the officers at my heels, as 
many another man might have done; 
yet he was in continual danger of a 
visit from the police himself. He 
vanished, and I waited, crouched 
against the door, listening for sounds 
of the pursuit, expecting every moment 
to hear my foes charging through the 
hall. 

I tried to quiet my fears, to tell my- 
self that they would not come here 
directly, that I had dodged them for 
the time being. I would have money 
soon, and the remainder of my escape 
would lie with myself. I had half a 
dozen plans, any one of them excellent. 
Was I not clever enough to outwit the 
police and a few deputies? Could I 
not win through when so much de- 
pended on it? 

Once again the terror clutched me, 
for I heard a sudden commotion in the 
front of the restaurant, and heard 
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voices that seemed to come from the 
alley. Somebody rushed through the 
hall and threw open the door—it was 
my friend. 

“They're on you 
“Here’s your money! 
Hurry!” 

“In front?” 

“And back! 
and into the rooming house! 
to go es 

I thrust the money into my pocket as 
he ran back toward the dark hall. I 
was the victim of fear now, but not 
ready to give up. Every drop of my 
fighting blood—and they always had 
told me | had too much of it—was 
aroused. 

To this day I don’t know why I 
tossed the revolver he had given me to’ 
a corner of the little room, but I did. I 
snapped out the light and dashed into 
the hall. Somebody was battering at 
the rear door I had locked, and there 
were loud voices in the restaurant in 
front. Toward one end of the hall 
was a ladder against the wall. Up it I 
went and came to the trapdoor above. 
I lifted it, got out on the roof, closed 
it again. There was no way of fasten- 
ing it. I knew that the police would 
think I had escaped that way, that they 
would investigate, at least. 

It was dark on the roof, and I hur- 
ried across it little noise as 
possible. I reached the fire escape on 
the building adjoining, rushed up it to 
the other roof, ran across it, sprang to 
the third building, and hurried to a trap- 
door there. 

] knew the 
crooks’ get-away. 
I found a short flight of stairs before 
me. I hurried down them, and was in 
the upper hail of a cheap 
house, a place under the continual sur- 
veillance of the police. 

The hall ran the full length of the 
building, and I ran the full length of 
the hall. From a window I looked 


hed 
. 


he gasped. 
Here’s a gun! 


To the roof—quick— 
I’ve got 


with as 


well; it was a 
The trapdoor open, 


route 


rooming 
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down four stories to the street. A 
police automobile was there, and I saw 
officers entering the house. Somebody 
must have seen me as I darted into 
the alley—undoubtedly the block was 
surrounded. 

I wished now that I had taken the 
gun. I had some wild idea of shooting 
my way to freedom. Darting back to 
the head of the stairs, I looked down, 
and listened. There was a commotion 
on the first floor. The officers were be- 
ginning their search of the house. 

Down the stairs to the floor below I 
went. Terror had me again in its 
grasp. There seemed to be no way of 
escape now. Officers were in the street, 
in the alley, in the house itself. I could 
not fight ; and yet I could not surrender 
without a fight, I tried to tell myself. 

They were coming up the stairs. I 
darted along the hall and went to the 
upper floor again. JI heard men on the 
roof! There was no escape even by 
the way I had come. 

Was I to stand there in the hall like 
a helpless fool and let these men put 
hands upon me, drag me to jail, take me 
to prison, make me suffer added ior- 
tures because I had tried to escape? 

And then—Bragg’s voice! 

I heard him below, shouting instruc- 
tions to the others. He seemed to be in 
charge of the chase. Every word he 
spoke seemed to intensify my fear. I 
was shaking like a frightened puppy. 

It was possible that 1 went partially 
insane at that moment. I remember 
that I tore the collar of my shirt open, 
threw my hat on the floor, pulled off my 
coat and rolled up my sleeves. My 
eyes must have been bulging, my tongue 
protruding. 

They were on every side of me, 
above, below. If I made a move, it 
would have to be made instantly. 

There was a door just before me and 
[I sprang to it. I turned the knob, found 
that it was not locked. | darted inside 
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the room, shut the door behind me and 
turned the key. 

At the same instant I heard another 
door open—another door to that same 
room! 

Was I trapped already? 
the end? 

“Who’s there?” I whispered hoarsely, 
“Speak, or I'll fire!” 

I don’t know why I spoke as I did— 
I had no gun. A woman’s voice an- 
swered me. 

“Don’t shoot! 
don’t shoot!” 

My hand brushed against the wall, 
against a light switch. I turned it, and 
the room was illuminated. Across 
from me, another door was open, and 
a girl stood just inside it. There was 
terror in her face, as there must have 
been in mine. 

“You ” T began. 

Then I stopped, my voice frozen with 
horror. On the floor between us was 
the body of a man. He lay on his 
side, his eyes were glazed, the hilt of 
a knife showed in his breast. 

And his face! It was that of Dick 
Margen, once my friend, the man whose 
perjured testimony had caused me to 
be sentenced, the man I had threatened 
in open court to kill before I died! 

Apparently he had, been dead but a 
few minutes. Blood was still flowing 
from the wound. 

Now the police were in the hallway. 
Suppose they found me here, beside 
the body of the man I had sworn to 
kill ? 

I realized that I had not known ter- 
ror before. It came to me for the first 
time now! 


Was this 


For Heaven’s sake, 





CHAPTER Itt. 


HOW I WAS CORNERED. 
VISION of the electric chair 
flashed before my eyes. I was 


friendless, almost penniless, half a hun- 
dred men had heard me swear to kill 
Dick Margen, and here I was beside his 














body, in a room that perhaps was his. 
What chance would I have with a jury 
that knew me for a criminal. 

I glared across Margen’s body at the 
woman again. Why, she could give 
testimony that could condemn me! I 
did not think who might have killed 
Margen; did not think of the identity of 
the woman or of what she was doing 
in the room. [| cannot explain my ac- 
tions of the next half hour, except to 
say that I was in the clutch of terror 
and did not know what I was doing. 

It seemed that I could not reason, 
could not think. My only idea was to 
get away from the officers of the law, 
to prevent them putting their hands 
upon me. I could hear them opening 
doors, knew that they were searching 
every room that opened off the hall. 

I lurched around Dick Margen’s 
body, darted to the girl, and grasped 
her cruelly by the wrist. 

“That room I indicated the 
one behind her. 

“Mine!” she whispered. 

“Hall door locked?” 

“Yes; but- id 

I clapped one hand over her mouth, 
for I was afraid she would speak in a 
tone that could be heard in the hall. 
Into her own room I rushed her, clos- 
ing the door behind me, turning the key 
I found in the lock, shooting the little 
bolt above it. 

“Eescape—escape 
ing. “Bragg’s out there! 
out there!” 

There was no light burning in her 
room, and no light came from the street 
lamps, for the were tightly 
drawn at the two windows. I knew that 
I had no time to lose, that the officers 
might be at the door at any moment. If 
they saw that there was a light in that 
other room, they might investigate 
there first, and find the body of Dick 
Margen, and their astonishment would 
engage them for some little time; they 
might neglect their chase of me for a 











” I was gasp- 
They’re all 


shades 
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few minutes in the face of the graver 
event. 

“There is another get-away 
The girl’s voice seemed to come from 
a far distance, and I realized, then, that 
she was in the grip of terror, too. 

It flashed across my mind in that in- 
stant that she had done Dick Margen 
to death herself. I did not stop to won- 
der at her motive. But I told myself 
that I could not allow her to remain 
there while I escaped alone; that would 
leave her in a position to tell the police 
a wild tale and fasten the murder on 
me. I was forced to make her 
company me as a protection to myself, 

Though I still grasped her by one 
wrist, she led me halfway across the 
room, pulled a chair out from the 
wall, and placed it before me. 

“Get up, touch the ceiling,” she said. 
“Press against it. There is a trap door, 
but it looks like a natural ceiling from 
this side. There is space above for a 
person to hide a 

Already I was upon the chair, but I 
pulled her up beside me. I raised my 
hands until the palms touched the ceil- 
ing, and pressed upward. A section of 
the ceiling seemed to swing back. 

“T'll go first,’ I whispered to her. 
“Then you'll hold up your hands, and” 
I'll draw you up. If you try to get 
away——” 

“I'll not try to get away,” she said. 

I sprang, caught the edge of the 
opening, and drew myself up with diffi- 
culty. Then I grasped her by the 
wrists, and drew her up after me. She 
was little and light, and it was not a 
difficult task for me. 

I had matches in my pocket, but did 
not think of making a light. All I knew 
was that I was in a narrow space be- 
tween the ceiling and the roof, a space 
not more than two feet wide, and that 
the girl was crouching beside me. I 
lowered the trapdoor, stretched myself 
across it, panting, and listened, still 
clutching the girl by one wrist. 


” 





ac- 
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“From the room the ceiling looks 
natural,” she was whispering again. 
“They will not suspect that there is a 
door. I did not know it myself until I 
accidentally discovered it yesterday, 
and I have lived in that room for almost 
a month.” 

“Silence!” I ordered. 

Men were in the room below, and 
again I heard the raucous voice of 
Bragg. Once more the feeling of terror 
came over me. It seemed that I feared 
Bragg more than any other man. 

“He’s somewhere in this block!” 
Bragg was saying. “There’s some of 
his work in the other room. He’s done 
for Margen, all right, just as he threat- 
ened to do! He'll go to the chair for 
this !” 

The chair! A cell with a solemn- 
faced guard before it, a visit from the 
prison chaplain, the slow march along 
a narrow hallway, the little green door 
through which a prisoner passed once 
and only in one direction; and then the 
chair, a gruesome thing of heavy wood 
and metal and ominous straps! A mo- 
ment’s work, the swinging of an electric 
switch, and then 

I fought myself to keep from scream- 
ing. I always had been afraid of the 
chair. 

“Go ahead and search the rest of the 
building!” I heard Bragg directing. 
“The man who did it cannot be far 
away. Close the doors of the room 
where the body is and leave it alone 
for the present. Don’t bother about— 
it is the murderer we want.” 

How I wished I could look into the 
room below, but I dared not lift the 
trapdoor. It fitted so perfectly that I 
could not even see a streak of light. 
It occurred to me that, by the same 
token, the men below could not see 
light from above. 

I took a match from my _ pocket, 
scratched it softly, saw it sputter. I 
shaded the tiny flame with my hand and 
looked ahead. That two-foot space, I 
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saw, ran over the entire building. Per- 
haps there were other trapdoors, open- 
ing from other rooms. 

I wanted to get as far as possible 
from the body of Dick Margen, so I 
whispered to the girl, and we began 
crawling carefully toward the front of 
the building, fighting to keep from 
sneezing because of the dust. 

Now and then we stopped to listen. 
We could still hear the officers talking 
in the hall below and in some of the 
rooms. It began to look as if I was in 
a trap, and so the terror got a better 
hold on me. The will to fight was surg- 
ing within me—the will to slay if nec- 
assary, to go down fighting rather than 
face that other thing. And I did not 
even have a weapon, 

We stopped, and I struck another 
match. It was well that I did so, for 
we had reached a sort of ledge, where 
there was a drop of eight feet or so 
from the tiny space through which we 
had been crawling. There, in the peak 
of the building on the front, was a sort 
of unfinished room, waste space, left 
by the builders. 

It was no better than the narrow 
space, except that there was more room 
and air. I gave the girl my commands 
and dropped lightly over the side, then 
turned and helped her down. We crept 
to the wall, and there we strained our 
ears to listen. Some of the police were 
still in the hall below. I heard Bragg’s 
voice again. 

“He got away over the roof. There 
was no other way! You fools must 
have been blind. He isn’t in this 
building or around it, and we know it. 
He’s in the railroad yards or down by 
the river. Well, we have men watch- 
ing there. You fellows better scatter 
and keep up the chase. Go to the rail- 
road yards—and remember this bird is 
wanted for murder as well as for being 
a fugitive from justice!” 

There it was again—the mention of 
murder and all that it implied if I was 














captured. Dawn, I knew, was less than 
three hours away, and | did not want 
to hide in this place throughout a day, 
with this unknown girl for compdny. 

There was no escape by railroad or 
boat, for I knew that officers would be 
thick in the yards and along the river 
now. I would have to cross the city 
again, reach the open country beyond, 
seek my freedom in that direction. 

If I could show that I had not killed 
Dick Margen, without surrendering to 
do it! If I could prove that the wit- 
nesses against me had lied, and so es- 
cape the prison term! But these were 
foolish thoughts, I told myself. I was 
doomed ! 

And then the terror came to me 
again. Once more the will to fight, to 
do the unexpected and imposible, came 
upon me. 

“What’s your name?” I asked the 
girl. 

“Alice Larkin.” ‘ 

“You've done me a service, though 
perhaps you do not know it,” I said. 
“And you’ve done me an injury, too. 
I was escaping a prison term; now I 
have to dodge a charge of murder. 
They think I killed Dick Margen i 

“Didn’t you?” she whispered. 

“No! Didn't you?” I gasped. 

We could hear each other’s heavy 
breathing for an instant, and then she 
spoke. 

“No—TI didn’t! I thought you had.” 

“And I thought you had.” 

“Then—who did?” 

“And whyat” I added. 

Suspicion came to me again. Was 
this girl going to try to hang this mur- 
der on me? 

“Who are your’ I 
“\Vhat are you doing here? 

“T—T have done some things wrong,” 
she whispered in reply. “My father was 
a criminal, I came here a little less 
than a month ago.” 

“Why ?” 

“Fred Prentiss sent for me.” 

OC Ds 





demanded. 
Crook ? 
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I snarled at her. Prentiss, eh? He, 
next to Dick Margen, had been the man 
to cause my conviction. He had been 
one of our gang, had gone on the stand 
and perjured himself to send me up. 

“Prentiss!” I said. “So you are 
friends with Prentiss?” 

“T used to know him years ago. My 
father taught him a lot of things. My 
father is dead now; died in prison. 
Prentiss sent word to come to him, that 
he’d help me and introduce me around 
so I could get the lay of the city and 
perhaps frame it up to work with 
somebody. There was nothing else I 
could do, and so I came. But I didn’t 
want to be a crook. I’ve been living on 
my own money, and it is almost gone. 
I intended trying to get a job to-day, 
moving to another part of town.” 

“A pretty story,” I sneered. “One 
of the gang against me, are you? 
You’d like to hang that murder charge 
on me, wouldn’t you? Why did you 
kill Dick Margen?” 

“T didn’t—I didn’t!” she cried, in 
such a voice that I almost choked her 
to force her to stop, for fear the men 
in the hall might hear her, ‘‘That was 
his room, the one adjoining mine. I 
heard a peculiar noise. I thought Fred 
Préntiss was in there. I knocked, but 
nobody answered, so J opened the con- 
necting door and stepped in, just as you 
came in at the other door and turned 
on the light.” 

“A pretty story!” I sneered again. 
“Tell it to some half-wit! You ay 

“[ didn’t kill him!’ she repeated. 
“You are Peter Slade, aren’t you?” 





“Ha! So you know me! Tell me 
now that you are not one of that 
gang——”’ 


“T was in court when you were tried,” 
she interrupted me. “I felt sorry for 
you. I knew that Dick Margen and 
Fred Prentiss had framed you and 
were lying to send you away. I heard 
you swear to kill Dick Margen——” 

“And you saved me the trouble!” 
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Boy never touched him!” she said. 
“You had the motive 

“Don’t say it!” I commanded. “I 
didn’t know he was in that room. I 
dodged in there to get away from the 
police. I would have killed him per- 
haps, but I was saved the trouble 4 

“Listen!” she commanded. 

The sound of a faint squeak came 
to us. Somewhere near us, a trapdoor 
was being raised. For an instant, the 
voices in the hall below seemed louder. 

Somebody was near us in that little, 
unfinished room! 








CHAPTER IV. 


HOW I STARTED THE FIGHT. 


AS it Bragg? 

That was my first thought, and 
again the terror gripped me. I had an 
uncanny fear of Bragg. I never had 
heard his name mentioned by men of 
the underworld without feeling a shiver 
run up and down my back. I feared 
Bragg; something always had seemed 
to tell me that he would be the cause of 
my downfall one day. 

Alice Larkin and I held our breaths, 
listening, straining our eyes in an etfort 
to see through the darkness. We heard 
a step that seemed to come from not a 
great distance, another -—— 

The blackness was split by the glare 
of an electric torch. It struck us fairly 
as we huddled together against the wall, 
almost 
see the 


other. It 


blinded us, and we could not 


clutching at each 


man behind it. 

We heard a sort of gasp, a half moan 
that fear to my heart. Alice 
li me, and 


Ing against 
ne 
which 


struck 
Larkin was tremb 
I could tell by the manner in 
she breathed that she was on the verge 
of nervous tears, racking sobs, perhaps 
hysterics. 

I could not endure the inaction, of 
course. The terror that gripped me 


seemed to tell me that this was the end, 
that here was where I was captured 
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again; that I would face something 
more terrible than ten years in prison. 
A cry of rage sounded deep in my 
throat, like the cry of a wild animal at 
bay. Il was upon my knees in an in- 
stant, crouching, trying to shield my 
eyes against the glare of the electric 
torch. I would not be taken without 
a fight. I intended to spring forward, 
grapple with this intruder, perhaps re- 
ceive a death wound as I rushed, but I 
would go down fighting, make as good 
a battle of it as I could. 

The light wavered for an instant, 
and I prepared to spring. Then the 
circle of light left us, flashed to the 
ceiling, flashed down again and was 
turned upon the man who held the 
torch. I screamed. 

Dick Margen stood before us. His 
eyes seemed to start at us, his mouth 
was open and twisted peculiarly. There 
was blood on his face, and one hand 
held the knife which he had evidently 
drawn from his wound. 


Alice Larkin gave a moan and 
crouched against the wall. I had 


thought, poor fool, that I had known 
terror before when I had stumbled 
over the body, but I felt real terror 
now. My nerves were not normal, re- 
member. I did not believe overmuch 
in the supernatural, but it seemed to 
me that here was the ghost of Dick 
Margen come to take vengeance of a 
sort. 

“You can’t say I did it!” I whispered 
hoarsely, scarcely knowing what I was 


saying. “You can’t blame me! _ It’s 
the woman you want, isn’t it? It’ 
the woman——” 

Alice Larkin shrieked at that, and 


for once I did not think to stop her. 
“T didn’t—I didn’t!” she sobbed. 
The body of Dick Margen seemed to 
totter, the light swept away, and | 
crouched back in terror. There was a 
crash, and the light went out. 
“Tt was not a ghost. He is alive,” 
Alice Larkin was saying over and over. 














I struck a match, though I scarcely 
could hold it, and then I went forward 
across the floor of the unfinished room, 
sweeping clouds of dust into the air, 
forward toward the body stretched on 
the floor. 

I picked up the electric torch, flashed 
it, and extinguished the match. | 
reached out and felt the body before 
me. It was a body—not the ghostly 
form of one. Dick Margen was 
breathing. 

[‘vidently his wound had not been 
immediately fatal, but it must have 
taken a superhuman effort for one to 


climb through the trapdoor, crawl 
along the narrow intervening space 


and make the drop into the unfinished 


room. The man was now pretty thor- 
oughly spent. 
*You——” I began, having some idea 


of cursing him for what he had done 
to me. 

“He's trying to talk!” Alice Larkin 
whispered. 

I bent nearer to listen 

“Sorry, Pete!” he gasped. “Meant 
to—tell truth—take my medicine—for 


perjury. Told—Prentiss so! Ile—he 
stabbed me. Afraid I’d_ tell—district 
attorney. Struck head—when I fell. 


Came to life again—heard officers—got 
up here——” 

He gulped and groaned again, and 
once more | bent forward. 

“Forgive—Pete,” he said. “I meant 
—to do right—thing. Get Prentiss— 
for me- si 

He gave a sort of sigh, and | knew 
that Dick Margen was gone forever. 

Alice Larkin had been bending for- 
ward, too. Now she looked up and her 
eyes met mine. 

“He meant to do the right thing,” she 
said. “He remembered his friendship 
for you. He was going to confess and 
go to prison for perjury. Fred Prentiss 





did it all—got Margen to do his dirty. 


work, then killed him. Oh, the beast! 
I’ve felt so sorry for you!” 
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I gave scant attention to what she 
said then. I was thinking that I was in 
a worse predicament than ever. Here 
I was in this upper, unfinished room 
with Margen’s body. li I was found 
here, the police would think that I had 
returned to the scene of the murder 
and had tried to get the body away be- 
fore the men from the homicide bureau 
came. 

And what good would it do us to tell 
the truth? Would any jury believe that 
we had heard Dick Margen say those 
words before he died? They would 
not believe me, of course. Would they 
believe this girl, the daughter of a 
criminal, a sort of criminal herself even 
if her heart was not in the life? 

So Fred Prentiss had done it! He 
had never been overfriendly with me. 
He had turned Margen against me, and 
then, when Margen had decided to tell 
the truth, Prentiss had slain him to save 
himself from a term for perjury. 
Prentiss had murdered my old friend. 

Yes, now that he had shown he meant 
to do the right thing, I considered Mar- 
gen my friend again. My rage against 
Prentiss now was almost as great as 
the terror that had clutched me. I 
seemed to feel myself going insane. 
More than before, | wanted to fight! 
[ was afraid of nothing, of nobody. 

“Where does Prentiss live?” I asked. 

“On the second floor, in the rear,” 
Alice Larkin said. ‘“You—you are 
not-—— ?” 

“Going to kill him? No!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘But I’m going to see him! 
We've got to get out of this! And 
you've got to stand by me a4 

ui Eg haven’t a friend in 
the world—and | feel sorry for you.” 

‘And [ for you,” I 

[ assisted her to get out of the space, 
and followed myself. Together we 
crawled back until we found the trap- 
door over the girl’s room. 

Loi was no. sound. 
Evidently the homicide bureau men had 





willing! ] 


said. “Come!” 


tened. There 
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not arrived. We could hear no voices 
in the hall. 

I had brought Margen’s electric torch 
and also an automatic that I had found 
in one of his pockets. I now put away 
the flash light and clutched the weapon 
in my hand. Terror had made a mad- 
man of me, a dangerous human animal 
that was fighting for liberty and life, and 
would stop at nothing to preserve them. 

[ opened the trapdoor and sprang 
down into Alice Larkin’s room, I 
peered into the adjoining room—the one 
in which Margen had received his death 
wound. Then I turned and helped the 
girl down. I snapped out the lights, 
opened the hall door, and glanced out. 
There was no policeman in the hall. 

Hurrying to the railing of the stairs 
I peered down. A couple of officers 
were on the first floor, three flights be- 
low, talking to the old landlord, ques- 
tioning him. I supposed that they 
merely had remained behind until the 
officials came to take charge of the 
body. The others had gone to the rail- 
road yards after me, as they supposed. 

Once more I grasped Alice Larkin 
by the wrist, and so. we went down the 
first flight of stairs, on the tips of our 
toes, and came to the third floor. There 
we listened again. There was nobody 
in the hall. Any lodgers who might be 
in the building were keeping to their 
rooms, fearful that the police would 
question them, or possibly raid the 
place and take them in for vagrancy. 

And so we went on to the second 
floor, stopping at the head of the stairs 
for a moment and listening to the talk 
of the below. The medical 
examiner and his men came at that in- 
stant, and they started up the stairs. 

| ran to the end of the hall with 
Alice Larkin, and we crowded into a 
small closet there—a closet filled with 
old brooms and mops and water buckets. 
We heard them go on up, and then we 
emerged, 

“Where is Prentiss’ room?’ I asked. 





officers 
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“There is the door,” she answered, 
“But you'll not . 

“Come!” I commanded. 

We went to the door. I backed away 
and hurled myself against it. It crashed 
in. At the same instant I flashed the 
electric torch with one hand, and threw 
up Margen’s automatic with the other. 
Alice closed the door quickly. If the 
police two floors above had heard the 
crash, they would not investigate until 
later. It had sounded a great deal like 
a door being slammed. 

Prentiss had been sitting near a 
window in the dark, holding back the 
shade a fraction of an inch and looking 
down into the alley. He whirled as we 
burst in, springing to his feet, his right 
hand going toward his left arm. 

“Ilands up, Prentiss!” I commanded. 
“This is Peter Slade!” 

I could see him gasp, hear a rattle in 
his throat. Alice Larkin turned on one 
of the lights. 

“You foul murderer!” I gasped. 
“So you killed Dick Margen!” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Lower your voice—there are cops 
above,” I said. “They’ll be puzzled not 
to find the body where they saw it last. 
You didn’t do your work well, Pren- 
tiss. You didn’t stab quite deep enough. 
He struck his head as he fell, and you 
believed him dead. But he regained 
consciousness—talked. We heard him. 
He told that you had done it—and 
why!” 

“It’s a lie! What is Alice doing with 
you? She'll say he never said anything 
of the sort.” 

“PH tell the truth!” Alice Larkin 
said. “You have wronged Peter Slade, 
and you have blood on your hands. I’m 
done with you, Fred Prentiss. I should 
never have come here when you sent 
for me. You only wanted me to do 
certain work so that you could take all 
the profits. I intended moving to-day 





and getting an honest job.” 
“Turned good, have you?” he sneered. 














“And you’re going to the electric 
chair!” I said. 

The words were enough to make him 
a victim of the terror, too. I could tell 
that by the expression of his face. 

“I’m going to break you!” I told him. 
“I’m going to make you confess every- 
thing to the district attorney. You're 
going to clear me, and you’re going to 
the electric chair!’ 

He tried to laugh it away, but I 
sprang forward and grasped his throat 
with my two hands. I whirled him to 
the middle of the room, holding him so 
that he could not shriek, and I choked 
him. 

There was a purpose in this. I wanted 
to break him down, make him feel the 
terror even more than I had felt it. 
For if I had been a maniac before, I 
was doubly one now. I saw a way out 
and did not intend to let any obstacle 
stand in that way. I was fighting for 
liberty, for life itself! 

He tried to clutch at me, but he was 
no match for me physically. I held him 
by the throat with one hand, while he 
clutched at my wrists. I swung the 
automatic with the other hand, and the 
butt of it crashed against his temple. 
He sagged against me, unconscious. 

Alice Larkin was standing against the 
wall near the door, holding her hands 
over her face. 

“All right!’ I whispered. “I haven't 
killed him! You'll have to come with 
me!” 

“Where are you going?” 


“Don’t ask questions, but help! I’m 
going to clear myself! No man shall 


stand in my way—no woman, either!” 


With the unconscious red Prentiss 
under one arm, I hurried to the door, 
snapped out the light, and threw the 
door open. There was a commotion on 
the floor above, and I knew that the 
police were searching for Margen’s 
body, trying to trace it, to explain its 
disappearance. 

We went through the hall toward the 
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rear, and opened the window there. 
Down the fire escape we went, and 
when we got to the bottom of the lad- 
der, I tossed the unconscious Prentiss 
to the floor of the alley, dropped myself, 
waited until Alice Larkin fell in a heap 
beside me, 

Then we started toward the nearest 
street. [I had Prentiss across my 
shoulders now, for that was the easiest 
way of carrying him. Alice Larkin, 
asking no questions, walked a few feet 
in front of me. We went quietly, lis- 
tening for sounds that would tell us of 
the near presence of a human being. 

On and on we went, until the street 
was but a few steps away. Then I saw 
a shadow come from the rear of one 
of the buildings. 

“Who is that?’ demanded a deep 
voice. 

Terror clutched me again. 
the voice of Detective Bragg! 


It was 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW | 


NSWER him!” f whispered to Alice 
Larkin, who had pressed back 
against me. 

“Who’s there?” Bragg was demand- 
ing again. 

“T—who is that?” came the weak, 
half-terrified tones of Alice Larkin in 
reply. 

I had dropped Prentiss to the ground 
and was creeping along the wall of the 
building, making not the slightest noise 
as | went toward Bragg. The terror 
that was upon me had slain my fear of 
this man for the time being. 

He started forward as Alice Larkin 
spoke, and so passed within two feet 
of me. Once more the automatic was 
swung through the air. It struck Bragg 
behind the right ear, but | did not stop 
there. He was a giant of a man, I 
knew, and I could not hope to render 
him unconscious with a single blow, as 
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I had the small, nervous, dope-wrecked 
Fred Prentiss. 

I struck again and again. 
groaned once, and then was still. He 
was not dead, I made sure. Alice 
stumbled toward me, and I left her 
there and dashed to the end of the alley. 
I glanced out at the street. A few feet 
away was an automobile—a police de- 
partment automobile probably waiting 
for the officers still in the rooming 
house and for Bragg. I did not see the 
chauffeur ; he had gone down the street 
to the little restaurant, I supposed. 

There was no thought of fear in my 
heart now. I did not hesitate even a 
fraction of a second. I had gone so far 
that I was compelled to get through 
with this business. 

Darting along the street, I sprang 
into the automobile, started the engine, 
turned the car, and swept it in a big 
circle and so into the alley. I snapped 
off the lights for an instant, and then 
put Bragg and Fred Prentiss in the 
rear of the machine. 

“Get in with them!” I commanded 
Alice Larkin. “Here is Bragg’s re- 
volver. Watch him closely; tell me if 
he starts to come to life again.” 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 

“Save myself!” I replied. “No ques- 
tions !” 

I backed the car into the street, 
turned it, dashed toward the nearest 
avenue. I had sense enough to reach 
back and get Bragg’s hat and put it on, 
for I knew it would look peculiar for 
anybody to see a man driving a motor 
car at that hour of the morning without 
a hat on. 

My time was short, for 1 knew that 
the day would come within another 
hour, and what I intended doing had 
to be done before the day came. So I 
drove the car as swiftly as possible, 
whirling around corners, dashing 


He fell, 





through the wholesale district, and then 
the retail section, and finally running 
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out on a wide boulevard that went 
toward the better residence part of the 
city. 

There was no traffic here at this hour, 
and frequently I glanced behind, to see 
Alice Larkin sitting there with Bragg’s 
revolver held ready in her hand watch- 
ing Bragg and Fred Prentiss, who were 
on the floor of the car, unconscious. 

I swung into another avenue and 
dashed along it. Then I began slowing 
down, and finally allowed the car to 
creep close to the curb in the shadows 
cast by large maple trees. Finally I 
stopped beside a low hedge. 

Engine and lights cut off, I sprang 
out and went to the door of the tonneau 
to throw it open. Alice Larkin got out, 
and for once she did not ask questions. 
I lifted Fred Prentiss and tossed him 
over the hedge. I started to lift Bragg, 
and his hands clasped my arm. 

So he was returning to consciousness, 
was he? Well, I was not ready for that 
yet. I gave him another blow with the 
butt of the automatic, and knew that 
he would not trouble me for several 
minutes longer. It seemed a cruel thing 
to do, but remember that I was fighting 
against great odds. I had been forced 
to bring Alice Larkin with me, for, 
though J half trusted her, I did not want 
to leave her behind, and have her say 
things that might fasten Dick Margen’s 
murder on me. 

| had brought Fred Prentiss because 
he was the man who could clear me; 
and [ had brought Detective Bragg be- 
cause | wanted him to hear what was 
said, and so be convinced, and because 
it would have been far more dangerous 
to have left him behind. 

How did I have the courage to do ail 
this, especially since I had a great fear 
of Bragg? Because the terror was 
upon me, that is all I can say—the 
terror of years of misery in prison, of 
the little green door and the electric 
chair, of the unknown! 

I got Bragg over the hedge, though 

















it was a difficult task, and then I helped 
Alice Larkin over it, and followed my- 
self. 

“Where are we going?” she asked 
now. “And what are yo® going to do? 
How will this help you?” 

Assault, kidnaping a detective, the 
theft of a police automobile—how were 
these things to aid me? I thought I 
knew. 

“We are going to see Whalen, the 
district attorney,” I told her. “He lives 
in this big house. He is the man who 
convicted me. He is the only man who 
can save me. He must be convinced. 
The truth must be driven into his brain 
within an hour! Do you understand?” 

[ inspected Fred Prentiss, ran back 
to the car and got a coil of fire-line rope 
that was always there, bound Prentiss 
well and gagged him, cut the rope and 
bound and gagged Bragg, and then 
started dragging the latter across the 
lawn. I got him to the veranda and 
left him there, and returned for Pren- 
tiss, forcing Alice Larkin to keep at my 
side. 

When they were both stretched on 
the floor of the veranda, I took one step 
backward, hurled myself forward, and 
crashed through one of the French 
windows. I made noise enough almost 
to wake the dead, but I did not care 
now. 

Bragg and Prentiss were carried in- 
side the big reception room of the 
Whalen residence, and then I rushed 
to the door that opened into the hall. 
There was a commotion in the rear of 
the house, and I could hear somebody 
talking on the second floor. I crouched 
against the wall in the dark and waited. 

An old butler came from the rear of 
the house, snapping on the lights. At 
the same instant the district attorney 
himself came down the stairs. 

“Sounded as if the wind had blown 
open a window,” he said to the butler. 
“Look to the rear of the house, and I’ll 
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look in front. If you do not find any- 
thing go back to bed.” 

The district attorney was not armed. 
He came on down the hall, and I[ 
stepped away from the half-open door. 
I heard him reach it, push it open, give 
an exclamation as the draft which came 
through the broken French window 
struck him. He started across the 
room. 

I did not wait for him to reach the 
light switch. The electric torch came 
out of my pocket, and I snapped on the 
light. Whalen whirled upon me, an 
expression of fear in his face. 

“Not a word!” I commanded. “No 
harm will come to you if you keep | 
silent.” 

“Who are you? 
mean?” 

“T have been compelled to take this 
method of having a talk with you, of 
clearing myself!” I said. “I am Peter 
Slade.” 

“You—escaped ?” 

“Silence! Naturally I escaped, 
since IT am here. I’ve got something to 
show you, something to tell. Pull down 
those shades and turn on the lights. If 
any servant comes, tell him to go to 
bed. If you don’t obey, you'll be a dead 
man within a few minutes!” 

He walked to window after window 
and pulled down the shades, while [ 
kept the electric torch trained on him, 
and also the automatic. 

“Well?” he asked then. 

“Turn on the lights in this room!’ 

Once more I, followed him with the 
glare of the electric torch. He walked 
to the wall, snapped on the lights, and 
then recoiled with a cry. He saw Alice 
Larkin standing beside me. He saw the 
two unconscious, bound men on the 
floor, and he saw me, with the insane 
gleam in my eyes, my hair standing on 
end, dust and grime and perspiration 
streaking my face. 

“Sit down!” I commanded, and he 
sank into a chair. 


What does this 
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Just then the butler came to the door. 
“Everything all right, sir?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” Whalen said, without hesita- 
tion. “I’ll remain here and read now; 
it is almost dawn.” 

I heard the butler pattering away 
toward the rear of the house. 

“Now, what does this mean?” the 
district attorney demanded. “Why 
are you here? Who is that young 
woman? How did these men come to 
be here, bound and gagged ?” 

“Silence! I commanded. 

- here to answer questions. Sit quietly 
in that chair and listen to me! Yester- 
day afternoon I was sentenced to ten 
years in prison for a crime I did not 
commit. I managed to escape the jail 
about one o'clock this morning. The 
police took after me, and Bragg almost 
caught me. I got to a cheap rooming 
house in the lower end. 

“Trying to escape the police I stum- 
bled into a room. There I found Dick 
Margen, the man I had threatened to 
kill. You heard me make that threat, 
and so did half a hundred others. He 
was stretched on the floor of the room; 
he had been stabbed.” 

“You mean you killed him! Whalen 
accused. 

“T did nothing of the sort! I found 
this girl there. She didn’t kill him, 
either. I told you and I told the jury 
that Dick Margen lied on the stand to 
send me to prison. Fred Prentiss lied, 
too. There he is on the floor. But 
Margen had been my friend. He felt 
remorse. He decided to come to you 
and confess that he had lied, and im- 
plicate Prentiss. He was willing to go 
to prison for perjury rather than to 
send me there for something I had not 
done. 

“Prentiss quarreled with him, stabbed 
him. Margen lived long enough to tell 
me and this woman the truth. What 





“T am not 


chance would I have had if the police 
had found me there with Margen’s 
body? 


Would they have believed me 
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when I said that he had told me with his 
dying breath that Prentiss had stabbed 
him? Would they have believed this 
girl—who is a good girl, yet whose 
father was a notorious criminal? And 
so I decided to come here and tell the 
story to you. Bragg tried to stop me. 
I was afraid of him, afraid to leave him 
behind, and so I brought him along. 
I stole a police automobile with which 
to get here e 

“And you think I will believe your 
story any sooner than the police?” the 
district attorney asked. 

“Tm not asking you to believe my 
story,” I said. “I’m asking you to give 
me a square deal. You prosecuted me, 
but that is your business, and I hold no 
enmity for you. I’m asking you to sit 
there quietly, and listen to a confes- 
sion.” 

“Whose confession?” he asked. 

“Fred Prentiss’. I will have to use 
my own methods, but I am fighting for 
liberty and life. I have felt terror this 
night. I will not be denied.” 

“You shall have your chance, Peter 
Slade,” the district attorney said. 





CHAPTER VI. 
HOW IT ENDED. 


LICE LARKIN had dropped into 

the nearest chair. She was looking 

at me with wonder in her eyes; she 

glanced at the district attorney from 

time to time, as if afraid he might 
spring at me, 

But I had taken his word for it. I 
hurried across the room and managed 
to get Detective Bragg to a couch, and 
there I propped him up and took the 
rope gag from his mouth. He would 
be conscious in a few moments, I knew. 

There was a small decanter on a 
table near a window, and I poured out 
a drink of brandy and forced it between 
Brageg’s teeth. It seemed to revive him 
almost instantly. Presently he moaned, 
then opened his eyes and threw back 
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his head. His eyelids blinked rapidly, 
he struggled to speak. 

He saw the district attorney first, and 
then Alice Larkin, then Fred Prentiss 
on the floor—and finally me. 

“What ” he began. 

“Silence!” I commanded. “I was 
forced to handle you roughly, Detective 
Bragg, and fetch you here to the dis- 
trict attorney’s house. I am here to 
prove my innocence 

“You murderer !” 

“IT am not, as I hope to show you 
soon. The district attorney has given 
me my chance. What I have done I 
have been compelled to do. You 
wouldn’t believe that Dick Margen and 
Fred Prentiss framed me. You thought 
me guilty of murdering Margen. I 
know all about it. I was in the room 
where he was killed. I have told the 
district attorney about it.  Sit- still, 
Bragg, and hear the confession of the 
guilty man!” 

“Tll get you for this 

“You'll do as I say!” I commanded. 
“T fear you no longer—fear no man! 
I have had so much terror to-night that 
it poisons me no longer. Promise to 
give me my chance, as the district attor- 
ney has done, and I'll take off those 
ropes.” 

“I promise!” Bragg said. 

“And see that you keep your prom- 
ise,” I replied. 

I went across the room, unbound him, 
and handed him drink of 
brandy. He felt his sore head. 

said. “I was com- 








” 
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“T did that,” I 
pelled to doit. If 1 make good here to- 
light, you must not hold it against me. 
I am fighting for liberty and life.” 

Then I turned my back upon him and 
went across to Fred Prentiss. I re- 
moved his gag and bonds, carried him 
to a chair, put him into it and lashed 
his legs and arms to it. I ‘gave him 
some brandy, too—forced it down his 
throat. Then I sat down before him, 
waiting for him to regain his senses. 


There was hardly a sound in the 
room, save the heavy breathing of the 
district attorney and Bragg. Alice 
Larkin scarcely moved. Outside the 
wind moaned in the trees, and some- 
where a branch was scraping the side 
of the house. I remember even those 
things now. 

I'red Prentiss moaned, stirred. His 
eyes opened part way, and then he 
blinked rapidly. An expression of 
fright came into his countenance as he 
seemed to recall the blow that had 
stretched him unconscious. He started 
to spring from his chair. 

He could not, of course. Then it 
seemed that his full senses came to him. 
He twisted at his bonds to no avail, 
stopped, panting, and looked straight 
ahead of him. 

The first thing he saw was the district 
attorney, and the second was the burly, 
red face of Detective Bragg. Prentiss 
gasped, licked at his lips, essayed to 
speak. 

“What ” he began, choking with 
fear. 

And then I 





sprang before him. 

I suppose I must have presented a 
terrible sight. The grime on my face, 
my unkempt hair, my blazing eyes must 
have terrified him more than he had 
been terrified before. 

“You!” he gasped. And then he 
shrieked. “Away! Take him away! 
Don’t let him touch me!” 

I bent forward until my face was 
within a foot of his own, until my eyes 
were blazing straight into his and he 
could feel my hot breath on his cheeks. 

“Away!” he shrieked. 

“Why should they take me away?” 
I screeched in answer. “Why are you 
afraid of me, you rat?” 

He tried to tear his eyes away, to 
look past me at the district attorney, but 
I moved in front of him again. 

“What’s—this mean?” he 
“Somebody—struck me!” 

“I struck you, you rat!” I cried. 


gasped. 
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“And you know it, too! Now you are 
here, in the home of the district attor- 
ney, and the district attorney is here— 
and so is Detective Bragg. Lie about 
me, will you? Perjure yourself and 
send me to prison? The end has come 
for you, you rat!” 

One of my hands darted into a 
pocket, and before his eyes I flashed the 
knife that had taken the life of Dick 
Margen. He shrieked, and recoiled as 
far as his bonds would allow him. 

“Know it, do you?” I demanded. 

“Take him away! He'll kill me!” 

“I’m not going to kill you,” I said. 
“You are going to be saved for the 
electric chair. This knife has taken 
enough life for one night!” 

“What—do you mean?” 
“Mr. Bragg, take him away. 
going to let him murder me?” 

“Tell the truth!” I shrieked in his 


he cried. 
Are you 





face. “You lied about me on the wit- 
ness stand, didn’t you?” 

“No; I ; 

“Didn’t you?” I said, a terrible 
voice, 


Inch by inch I brought the knife 
closer—closer, until the point lay over 
his heart. Over my shoulder, I nodded 
to the district attorney and Bragg to 
keep their seats. Alice Larkin had 
covered her face with her hands again. 

Fred Prentiss shrieked and shrieked. 
Servants pounded on the door of the 
living-room, and at a sign from the 
district attorney, Bragg went to the 
door and told them to go away; they 
knew Bragg, and they obeyed. 

Suddenly I withdrew the knife and 
slapped his face, first on one cheek and 
then on the other, slapped him until his 
head rocked. I calculated on the shock 
and surprise of his move 

“The truth, you rat!” 
“You lied about me, didn’t you? 


I demanded. 
You 


swore to a falsehood, to send me to the 

pen! 

to live. 
I did not give him time to answer. I 


Answe 


Answer! 
” 


r, if you hope 
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slapped his face again; then picked up 
the knife and cut away his vest and 
shirt, and let the cruel steel rest its 
cold hard edge against his flesh. And 
I still shrieked in his ear. 

“You lied, didn’t you?” 

“He'll kill me!” Prentiss was scream- 
ing. 

The district attorney and Bragg got 
to their feet, but I nodded for them to 
remain away, and they knew by my 
manner that I had no idea of killing 
him. I was administering a third degree 
of my own planning, one far more ef- 
fective than Bragg, master of brutality, 
could have given. 

“The truth!” I screamed again. “You 
and Dick Margen framed me because 
I wouldn’t go into a deal with you—be- 
cause I was afraid it would end in mur- 
der and I didn’t want to kill—didn’t 
you? You went on the stand and lied! 
You got Margen to lie, but he told the 
truth before he died! Now you tell it!” 

Again I was at him, not heeding his 
cries for mercy. I stood off and struck 
him in the face, I threatened him with 
the knife, I continued to slap him. 

“Answer!” 

“J—J] lied!” he moaned. 

“You — me?” 

ey —y es 

“You cali perjury—— 

“Yes! Let me go—let me go! It 
was a frame-up——” 

I whirled to face the district attorney 
and Bragg, triumph in my face. Then 
once more I motioned for them to re- 
main silent, and turned to Fred Pren- 
tiss again. 

“And Margen was 
district attorney that, 


” 


going to tell the 
wasn’t he? And 


you were afraid of being arrested for 
perjury? You quarreled with Margen 
—and stabbed him!” 


“No—no!” 

“The trath!” 1 demanded. 

Again I held the knife poised over his 
bared chest. I forgot the presence of 
Alice Larkin, of Whalen, of Bragg. I 
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was remembering only that I> might 
stand accused of murder, and that only 
the confession of this man in the chair 
could save me. The terror was upon 
me again for the moment. 

I scarcely knew what I did, but I do 
know that I could not break him down 
then. He weakened, but never would 
he say that he had taken the life of 
Dick Margen. My terrorizing did not 
seem to have the proper effect, though 
he was almost at the point of fainting. 

“T didn’t do it—didn’t ” he 
shrieked. 

Then I sprang behind him and 
grasped Alice Larkin by the arm, and 
forced her before him. She had been 
behind him, and he had not seen her 
before. 

“Look!” JI shouted at him. “Alice 
Larkin was in her room—the next room 
to Margen’s. She watched you—saw 
you stab him! You brought her here 
to make her a crook, pretended to 
have been a friend of her father’s; but 
she doesn’t link herself to a murderer! 
She’ll go on the stand and tell her 
story. You killed) Margen—stabbed 
him—and there was an eyewitness to 
your crime!” 

He saw no mercy in the face of 
Alice Larkin. I thrust her aside and 
was at him again. 

“You killed Margen because he 
wanted to do the right thing!” I cried. 
“You’re done, Prentiss—done! Con- 
fess! Tell the truth, or I'll take your 
life with my bare hands!” 

[ had dropped the knife. I was 
choking him now. Suddenly [ stopped, 
and his head fell forward. But I forced 
it up again, bent toward him, my eyes 
blazing into his, extended my gnarled 
hands, the thumbs uppermost. 

“Don’t—don’t!” he cried. 

“The truth!” 

“T—I stabbed him!” 

Detective Bragg thrust me to one 
side. “That’s enough, Slade!” he cried. 

He unbound the moaning Fred Pren- 
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tiss, and I heard the snap of handcuffs. 
Then I collapsed to the floor, and the 
darkness came like a cloud and en- 
veloped me. 


Stinging brandy forced between my 
clenched teeth restored me to conscious- 
ness. I felt weak, exhausted, deathly 
tired. 1 moaned, and opened my eyes. 

They had me on the couch. Alice 
Larkin was kneeling beside me. The 
district attorney and Detective Bragg 
were standing just behind her. 

“Take it easy, Slade,” the district 
attorney said. ‘You've been through 
quite a strain, and there must be a re- 
action.” 

“What ” T began. 

“They’ve taken Prentiss to jail, and 
I’m going to send you to a hospital, 
under a police guard, for you'll need 
attention for a day or so. Technically, 
you are a prisoner, of course, but I’ll 
go into court to-day with Detective 
Bragg and fix that part of it. You’ve 
had a narrow escape, Peter Slade.” 

“And I'll never have another of the 
same sort,” I said. “If I can get an 
honest job——” 

“T’ll see that you get one,” the district 
attorney promised. 

“And I'll see that you’re not bothered, 
if you go straight!” Bragg added. “Let 
this little affair be a lesson to you.” 

Alice Larkin reached up and clasped 
one of my hands, and I looked down 
at her. 

“I’m going to stay straight, too,” she 
said. “My father’s was a life of misery. 
Crime doesn’t pay. I don’t want to 
know the terror you have known to- 
night, Peter Slade.” 

“Tl never know the terror again!” I 
said ; and I knew that I spoke the truth. 
“Vm going to work up—I can do it. 
Perliaps—perhaps we can work up to- 
gether.” 

I knew by the expression that came 
into her face that we could. 

And we have! 
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IX:BIRCHALL THE CANADIAN MURDERER © 


HE most remarkable of all 
murder trials held in Canada 
was that of Reginald Birchall 
for the murder of Fred. C. 
Benwell, a young Englishman, whom 
he had lured from his home with the 
express purpose of making away with 
him. The case is remarkable not only 
for the cold-blooded deliberation with 
which the murder was planned, but 
for the extraordinary personality of the 
murderer, who, with the utmost sang- 
froid, wrote his autobiography while in 
the death cell, embellishing it with lively 
drawings, pointing morals for 
inclined toward levity, and commenting 
with cheerful humor upon the charac- 
ter and methods used by the prosecu- 
tion. As in most murder the 
sole clew was one which, through this 
singular oversight, betrayed him. He 
had -cut the initials from Benwell’s 
linen, but he had not counted upon the 
fact that the murdered man had his 
name stamped inside his cigar case. 
Oxford 
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In Blenheim township, 
County, Ontario, there is, 
that time, a dismal, almost trackless 
swamp, known only to hunters and 
wood gatherers. It was some half a 


mile in length and a little more in width. 
A road ran through its center, which 
‘was, however, seldom traversed. 

On the morning of Friday, February 


21st, 1890, two brothers, George and 
Joseph Eldridge, who rented a farm 
two miles west of Princeton, Oxford 
County, visited Blenheim swamp to cut 
saplings for firewood. It had been 
burned over and contained a dense 
undergrowth of dead brush, which none 
had penetrated for several years. In 
the center of the place lay Pine Pond, 
where good hunting was to be obtained; 
but it rumored that men had 
entered the swamp and never returned, 
and this evil character of the place, 
added to the physical difficulties of 
traversing it, had caused it to be leit 
alone. The trails leading into it had 


become obliterated. 


was 


Some months previously the Eldridge 
brothers had cut a trail about a hundred 
yards in length into the swamp, with 
the object of procuring firewood, but 
for some cause they had abandoned 
their project and never returned. On 
this February day, however, some in- 
stinct impelled them to go back to the 
swamp, which was a considerable dis- 
tance away, with a cart, to complete 
their work of the preceding summer. 

The brothers were never afterward 
able to explain satisfactorily what had 
caused them to decide upon this action. 
Even stranger than this, however, is 
the fact that, although a profusion of 


young saplings grew along the edges of 














the swamp, affording excellent fire- 
wood, they decided to hack their way 
into the recesses of the morass, along 
the trail which they had previously 
made, and which had become over- 
grown since their last visit, in order to 
secure a few logs from the dead wood 
there. However, they entered, and 
suddenly the foremost of the pair came 
upon something which caused him to 
shout to his brother in horror. It was 
the body of a young man. He had 
evidently died but a few days before, 
for there was no evidence of decomposi- 
tion. In the back of the head were two 
bullet wounds, either of which would 
have been sufficient to have caused 
death. 

At first it was thought that this was 
the body of some tramp, but the linen 
proved to be of excellent quality. The 
stencil marks had been cut from the 
shirt and collar, and it was evident 
that the person who had committed the 
murder had known just where to look 
for them. The existence of the two 
wounds proved that it was not a case 


of suicide, for either of them would 


have been fatal immediately. 

The brothers, overcome with horror 
at this discovery, ran to the house of 
their nearest neighbor, a German 
farmer named John Rabb. Other 
farmers of the district were speedily 
summoned and a posse was formed 
to scour the swamp in the hope of dis- 
covering further evidence. 

And then came the inevitable clew. 
In the snow, near the body, was found 
the cigar case alluded to above, bearing 
upon its inner leather the name “F. C. 
Benwell.” Cigar cases are not usually 
stamped, and obviously the murderer 
had not counted upon the existence of 
this piece of evidence when he thought 
he was obliterating all signs of 
Benwell’s identity. But for this singu- 
larly fortunate discovery the murderer 
would undoubtedly have permanently 
escaped detection and young Benwell 
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would have been added to the number 
of those who disappear and are never 
heard from. 

Another curious feature of the dis- 
covery was that the cigar case had 
evidently fallen from Benwell’s pocket 
as he stumbled forward after receiving 
the wound, and had thereafter lain un- 
noticed until the arrival of the Eldridge 
brothers. Had this not happened the 
murderer would, of course, have appro- 
priated it. 

Now let us turn to Reginald Birchall, 
the murderer. He was one of those 
Englishmen, who, reared in comfortable 
circumstances, are unable, by reason of 
an archaic form of education, to earn 
their living in competition with the rest 
of the world. The son of a clergyman, 
he had been sent to Lincoln College, 
Oxford, where he distinguished himself 
by his dislike of study and his enterpris- 
ing pranks. After a two years’ trial of 
him the college authorities had “sent 
him down.” He had quickly dissipated 
his patrimony in England, and at last 
had gone to Canada as a “farm pupil,” 
with the idea of settling down. Need- 
less to say he did not “settle down.” 
His whole past life was against that 
possibility. Furthermore, he was 
married, and Mrs. Birchall was no more 
inclined than he for farm life. In 
justice to her, however, it must be said 
that she appears to have been entirely 
ignorant of her husband’s murderous 
schemes. Probably he duped her 
throughout, as men of his stamp usually 
do their wives. 

The business of teaching young 
Englishmen to ranch in Canada is a 
merry and flourishing one and is still in 
the heyday of its vigor. Mostly it is ofa 
fraudulent nature. Advertisements in- 
serted in the English papers, offering 
to take pupils and sell them an interest 
in some worthless property, appear a 
godsend to parents having younger 
sons who have turned out to be failures. 
After the victim has paid whatever sum 
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his father can be induced to invest, he 
is made to do laborer’s work until he 
leaves in disgust, when other victims 
are quickly forthcoming to take his 
place. 

There is no doubt that Birchall him- 
self fell into this trap, but he was too 
canny to gain no profit from his 
experience. He resolved that what was 
good enough for the man who had 
duped him was good enough for him- 
self. After acting as an agent for one 
of these sharks, he finally became a 
principal. 

He appeared at Woodstock, Ontario, 
about a year or two before the tragedy. 
Handsome, dapper, witty, he  pro- 
foundly impressed the village com- 
munity, in which both he and his wife 
were social leaders, perhaps of a rather 
gay and roystering set. Even when 
in the death cell he won the love of his 
attendants, and this charm of manner 
gained him numerous friends all 
through his short career. The money 
which he displayed, and the royal way 
in which he spent it, made him the 
leader of the fast and _ sport-loving 
element. It is said of him that he 
habitually wore knee breeches and silk 
stockings, tied at the knees with bright 
ribbons of various hues. He called 
himself Lord Somerset, but it was 
known even then that he was an agent 
of farm-pupil sharks. 

In the year of 1889 Birchall seems to 
have made up his mind that there was 
more money in the farm-pupil game 
when played as a principal than as an 
agent, for he went to England and there 
advertised for pupils. Two men bit at 
the bait. One was a certain Pelly, who 
subsequently proved mainly instru- 
mental in Birchall’s conviction. The 
other was Benwell. Colonel Benwell, 
the father of the young man, had been 
in Toronto and had helped form the 
100th Regiment at the time of the 
Fenian troubles in 1869. Birchall 





represented that he possessed a stock 
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farm near Niagara, but on the Canadian 
side of the river. It covered many 
acres, contained fine brick buildings, 
and was lighted by electricity—both 
house and stables, he claimed. Colonel 
3enwell agreed to let his son become 
a partner and to pay five hundred 
pounds, but he cautioned the son not 
to be cozened out of any money until 
he had investigated the electrically- 
lighted farm for himself and proved it 
to be all that Birchall represented. This 
caution proved the son’s undoing, for 
whereas Pelly was only swindled out 
of his capital, Benwell lost his capital 
and his life as well. 

On February 5th, 1890, Birchall, Ben- 
well, and Pelly sailed from England, 
Mrs. Birchall accompanying the party. 
As showing the devilish premeditation 
with which Birchall planned the 
murder, it may be mentioned that when 
Benwell asked him whether he should 
have his linen marked, Birchall advised 
against it, on the ground that unmarked 
goods would be passed more readily 
through the  customshouse. But 
Benwell did mark his linen, and Birchall 
evidently knew it, for he carefully cut 
away the markings after the murder. 

During the voyage to New York 
Birchall interested his pupils by detail- 
ing accounts of his farm, with its stables 
and immense buildings. Birchall ma- 
neuvered to make Benwell and Pelly 
bad friends, telling each imaginary 
disparaging remarks which the other 
had made about him. In this way he 
effectively prevented the two men from 
pooling their interests and exchanging 
confidences. Thus they became entirely 
dependent upon Birchall for advice and 
information in the new country of their 
destination. Pelly detested Benwell as 
cordially as Benwell detested Pelly, and 
Birchall laughed at them both and 
widened the rift between them. 

The three men, with Mrs. Birchall, 
arrived in New York on February 11th 
and spent four days there, seeing the 























sights of the city. On the evening of 
the fifteenth they started on the night 
train for Buffalo, arriving there the 
following morning, and secured quar- 
ters at a hotel. Naturally they wished 
to see Niagara Falls. Birchall con- 
trived that Mrs. Birchall and Pelly 
should start off together, saying that 
Benwell and he would join them at a 
place agreed upon that evening. 

What means he used to induce 
Benwell to remain behind with him 
cannot be known, but it is clear that he 
had fully decided to murder him. 
3enwell, foolish as he seems to have 
been, had diligently obeyed the instruc- 
tions of his father, Colonel Benwell, not 
to part with any money until he was 
satisfied as to the genuineness of the 
project. As will be shown later, 
Benwell had received a draft from 
England, and Birchall knew that there 
was only one way in which he could get 
it into his hands. 

Birchall crossed the boundary twice 
that day, once with his dupe and once 
alone. It may be that he lured his 
victim into Blenheim swamp under the 
pretense that he intended to show him 
the stock farm during Pelly’s absence. 
At any rate, the two men set out from 
the hotel together shortly after Mrs. 
Birchall and Pelly had left for Niagara. 
At nine o’clock that night Benwell’s 
body lay in the mud and snow and 
Birchall rejoined his companions alone. 

““Where’s Benwell?” asked Pelly. 

“He's decided to go to Woodstock for 
a few days,” Birchall replied. ‘“He’s 
got. a new idea into his head now and 
thinks that he will invest thac five 
hundred of his in some farming land 
up there instead of with me. Person- 
ally I hope he will, because you and I 
get along capitally, Pelly, and it would 
please me greatly if Benwell never 
returned. I’m tired of him.” 

This satisfied Pelly, whose opinions 
of young Benwell coincided with those 
given out by Birchall, by reason of the 
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ill blood which the latter had made 
between them. The three remained at 
the Falls several days. Birchall was 
much more enthusiastic about explain- 
in the wonders of Niagara than in 
the stock farm. Finally he secured 
quarters for them at the house of a 
farmer named Baldwin. Pelly now 
began to grow suspicious, but Birchall 
put him off by saying that the stock 
farm was out of order—probably some- 
thing had gone wrong with the electric 
current, owing to the freezing of the 
Falls—and it would be necessary to 
wait a few days before inspecting it. 

Why Birchall, with his victim’s money 
in his possession, remained with Pelly, 
unless he was contemplating a double 
crime, cannot be known. In all prob- 
ability the excessive gullibility of the 
young Englishman excited his cupidity, 
and, having already received his money, 
he was laying plans for obtaining more 
from the man’s relatives. 

At any rate, the next step was taken 
by Pelly, who suddenly demanded to 
be told where Benwell was. Birchall 
then said that he had gone to New 
York, advancing some plausible reason 
for having lied to him. Meanwhile the 
discovery of the body in the swamp had 
become public, and the name of Benwell 
as the victim attracted Peily’s attention 
in the newspapers. Pelly still did not 
suspect Birchall. He showed him the 
newspaper account, and Birchall, appar- 
ently greatly affected, proposed that 
Mrs. Birchall and he should go to 
Princeton to identify the remains, while 
Pelly should go to New York to search 
for Benwell’s baggage, which, Birchall 
said, was at the Grand Central Station. 
The unsuspecting Pelly started off and 
Birchall, with remarkable effrontery, 
actually went to Princeton. 

Probably it was the necessity of 
deceiving his wife that led him to this 
action. It can be explained on no other 
ground, and it seems to exonerate Mrs. 
Birchall from share in the conspiracy. 
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Pelly’s search for Benwell’s baggage 
was, of course, fruitless. He learned 
that Benwell’s trunks were still at 
Niagara, and, more than that, he found 
on his return that Birchall had the keys. 
Then, at last thoroughly alarmed, he 
broached his suspicions to Magistrate 
Hill, and Thomas Young, chief of the 
Ontario police, was sent for. Pelly 
told him his story and identified Ben- 
well’s body, and Birchall was arrested 
at the house of the farmer, Baldwin, 
whither he had returned. 

Detective John Murray, who had 
been detailed to the case, met the Birch- 
alls in a train while they were on their 
way back to Niagara, fell into conver- 
sation with them, and _ considered 
Birchall’s remarks so strange that he 
decided to watch him. Birchall told 
Murray that Benwell had left for the 
West, taking with him a certain brown 
bag which was afterward discovered 
in Birchall’s room; also that he had a 
receipt from Benwell sent from 
London, Ontario, and dated three days 
after his death, for the bag, and that 
in the accompanying letter he asked 
Birchall to release his trunks from bond, 
Murray feigned not to suspect anything, 
but had already decided to arrest 
3irchall when Mr. Young forestalled 
him. 

The dead man’s gold pencil case, to- 
gether with the keys of his baggage, 
were found on Birchall when he was 
arrested. The pencil case was marked 
with Benwell’s initials, but they were 
so nearly obliterated that it is probable 
Birchall had not known they were there. 
It was evident that Birchall knew 
more about Benwell’s disappearance 
than he had told. Yet, so far, there 
was no evidence to connect Birchall 
with Benwell’s death. 

The trial, which opened at the Ox- 
ford County court of criminal assize 
in Woodstock, before Judge McMahon, 
on Monday, September 22d, 1890, 
proved to be one of the most spectacular 
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that ever occurred on this continent. 
The courtroom was crowded, and 
thousands blocked the market place and 
streets of the little town, anxiously 
watching for the arrival of the prisoner. 
Representatives of forty American 
newspapers were seated at a long desk 
before the bench, which had been 
specially constructed for them. Ver- 
batim reports of the proceedings were 
cabled to England, and one enterprising 
hotel manager succeeded in having two 
telephone wires strung from the court- 
room to his hotel, a quarter of a mile 
away, so that he and his guests, com- 
fortably seated in the hotel parlor, could 
follow the proceedings word by word. 
That Birchall was a rogue was soon 
proved by his past history. It was 
shown that he had no stock farm at 
Niagara, that his advertisement had 
been wholly a lie, and that he had de- 
liberately set out to swindle the two 
“farm pupils.” But that he had been 
instrumental in bringing about Ben- 
well’s death was less easily proved, and 
not to be deduced from this evidence. 
A number of facts were, however, 
brought out and put together in a 
damaging way. First, there was shown 
a letter which Birchall had written to 
Colonel Benwell in England, in which 
he stated that Benwell had inspected his 
stock farm and was thoroughly well 
pleased with it. Benwell had decided to 
buy a partnership for five hundred 
pounds, Birchall added, and requested 
that Colonel Benwell would send it to 
his son, with instructions that it should 
be banked in their joint names. This 
money had been sent and received, as 
the registry showed. 

Pelly gave evidence to the fact that 
one day Birchall and Benwell had 
amused themselves by imitating each 
other’s signatures. And Birchall had 
once shown Pelly a pistol which, he 
said, he always carried. 

The remaining links in the evidence 
were quickly put together. It was 

















established that two tickets to East- 
wood, near Blenheim, had been sold to 
3irchall and his companion on the day 
when they had been left together in 
Buffalo; Birchall and the dead man had 
been seen together near the swamp; 
three men had heard shots at the time 
when the murder was supposed to have 
occurred, but, knowing that hunters 
frequented that district, they had paid 
no attention to them, The jury, after 
a comparatively short absence, brought 
in a verdict of guilty, and Birchall was 
sentenced to be hanged. 

The psychological interest of the case, 
however, lies largely in the convicted 
man’s demeanor while he was in jail. 
The entire record of his life, which he 
wrote for a representative of a news- 


paper, besides containing lively and~ 


humorous material, betrays a singular 
indifference to his fate, which shows 
Birchall to have been one of those 
criminals in whom the moral sense was 
entirely lacking, Witness the following 
facetious bill which, he states, his 
lawyer rendered him: 


To coming to see you ....... sess ao 
OE | ee ene woccceoees 5 
Getting into and out of cab .........0- 5 
ipiog a) P Kev enpees 5 
Going upstairs ....... ivneee ‘ jee 10 
DUESMINE 10 YOU: .s6 iccsenccvcecaceacn 50 
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Hearing you speak to me .........2+5 50 
Telling you what I heard some one say 

in Toronto ..... ars oo Fi ekeseeesass 5 
Knowing how to tell you ...........+. 10 
Shaking hands with you ............ 5 
Shaking hands with gaoler .+.......... 5 
WaStiitis. 40 CAMAN: 5.0 dcciccuesia ce 5 
Whisky for ditto (not to appear mean). 5 
MEE KOE GOlE- 4c sa eke seve ueeaene ss 5 
Thinking of your case while smoking... 10 

The scene at the execution was in 


keeping with the case. The hangman 
on the night before had created an 
uproar at the prison entrance, demand- 
ing admission so that he might sleep 
off comfortably the effects of his pota- 
tions, and threatening that, unless this 
were granted him, he would refuse to 
perform his task on the morrow. 
Birchall jested with “the professor,” 
as he called him, and insisted upon 
being instructed in the workings of the 
instrument of death. A cordon of 
guards was required to keep the 
spectators who crowded around the 
gallows, and, twenty yards from the 
scaffold, two operators sat perched 
upon a structure, waiting to cable news 
of the execution to England. The final 
scene was mercifully quick. Within a 
minute after the weight was released 
Birchall had paid the penalty of his 
crime. 


* 








TYPIST’S ERROR INVALIDATES WARRANT 


S a general rule, business and professional men are irritated to the near-pro- 

fanity point when their fair typists insist on misspelling words, striking 
wrong keys, mistranscribing their notes, and committing similar offenses. 

An exception to the rule is Victor Chaisson, a hotel proprietor of Bangor, 
Maine, who was arrested some weeks ago for violation of the liquor laws, 


In making out the warrant, the young woman typist struck a “p 


ee? 


instead 


of an “o,’ making one of the words read “viplation,” instead of “violation.” 
Chaisson’s attorney claimed that this rendered the warrant defective, the court 


sustained him, and the case was dismissed. 


Mr. Chaisson, therefore, will never 


utter an unkind word to a typist who makes the mistakes common to her sister- 
hood, though what the gentlemen charged with the enforcement of the law in 
that part of the world have to say is something else again. 
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Author of ‘‘The Only Way,’’ ‘‘Slave ef Mystery,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AFTER a ten-year sojourn in Honduras, where he has made a comfortable fortune, Sidney Prale 

comes to New York, and finds that practically every man’s hand is against him. On the boat, he 
meets Kate Gilbert, a very attractive young woman, and suspects that she has something to do with 
his ostracism. Rufus Shepley, a steamship acquaintance, on encountering Prale later, snubs him 
and says he doesn’t want to have anything to do with him. Prale, resenting the discourteous treat- 
ment, has a violent quarrel with Shepley. George Lerton, a cousin of Prale’s, warns him that he 
is in danger from some unknown enemies, and advises him to leave the country. The only persons 
loyal to Prale are Jim Farland, a detective and an old friend, and a man whom he nicknames Murk, 


and who acts as a sort of valet and bodyguard to him. 
One morning detectives enter Prale’s room and announce that he is under arrest for the 


murder of Rufus Shepley. 


CHAPTER VII. 
EVIDENCE. 


ANY times in his life, Sidney 
Prale had been greatly sur- 
prised, astonished, shocked. 
But never had he experienced 
such a feeling as he did at this bald an- 
nouncement of a police detective. 

The statement was like a blow be- 
tween the eyes. Prale stared at the two 
detectives for an instant, his face 
flushed, and then he began to laugh, 
throwing back his head and letting a 
volume of sound pour from his throat. 

“Tt isn’t a laughing matter, Mr. 
Prale,” one of the detectives told him. 

“Pardon me, but it is so utterly pre- 
posterous,” Prale replied. “I fail to 
see how I can be accused of such a 
crime. Iam not acutthroat, and Rufus 





Shepley was a man I met on shipboard 
casually, 
since.” 
“You can do your talking at head- 
quarters, Mr. Prale,” the officer said. 
“T'll have to ask you to come along with 


and have seen only once 


I'll leave my partner here to look 


” 


us. 
through your rooms. 

“The sooner I get to headquarters, 
the sooner this thing will be straight- 
ened out,” Prale said. “Murk, you will 
remain here in the rooms until you hear 
from me. Let the officer look at any- 
thing he wishes to inspect.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Murk, glaring at the 
two detectives. 

Prale faced the detective who had 
been speaking to him. 

“Be with you as soon as I get my hat 
and coat,” he said. ‘“It’ll not be neces- 
sary, I hope, to put handcuffs on me.” 

“We can go to headquarters in a taxi, 
and I guess I can handle you if you try 
any tricks,” the detective replied. 

“There are going to be no tricks 
tried,” Prale said. 

“Nevertheless, I think I'll keep a close 
eye on you.” 

“Do so, by all means!” Prale retorted. 

“Ain’t there anything I can do, sir?” 
Murk asked. 

“Nothing except to remain in the 
rooms until you hear from me,” Prale 














The Brand 
“Tf I should—er—be de- 


told him. 
tained, I’ll probably send for you.” 
“Very well, sir.” 
One of the detectives left the suite 
with Prale and walked down the hall 


to the elevator. The second officer re- 
mained behind to go through Prale’s 
things in an effort to find evidence. 

Prale said nothing regarding the 
crime as they journeyed in the taxicab 
to police headquarters. His mind was 
busy, though. This appeared to be a 
culmination of the annoyances to which 
he had been subjected. 

At headquarters, he was ushered into 
a room where a captain of detectives 
awaited him. 

“Don’t have to talk unless you want 
to, Mr. Prale, but it probably will be 
better for you to do so, and have an 
end of it,” the captain said. “Why did 
you kill Rufus Shepley?” 

“That's a fool question. I didn’t kill 
him. I had no idea he was dead until 
the officer arrested me for his murder. 
[ scarcely know the man, captain. I 
made his acquaintance aboard a ship 
coming from Central America, and | 
met him but once after leaving the ship. 
He told me his business and gave me 
his card, and that is all. I’m ready to 
answer any questions you may ask. 
This is some terrible mistake. I want 
to talk about it—have an end of it, as 
you say.” 

“Very well, Prale,” the captain said. 

“Mr. Prale, if you please. I have not 
been convicted yet and am entitled to 
some courtesy, it seems to me.” 

“All right, if you’re going to be nasty 
about it,” the captain said. “But you 
won't gain anything by taking a high- 
and-mighty attitude with me.” 

“IT simply object to being addressed 
in the tone you used,” Prale replied. “I 
am no crook. Let’s get down to busi- 
ness. Ask me any questions you like, 
and I’d like to ask a few myself.” 

“That is fair enough,” the captain 
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said, a shrewd expression coming into 
his face. 

“Suppose you take it for granted, for 
a few minutes, that I am innocent, and 
tell me when Rufus Shepley was killed, 
and where, and just how.” 

“Very well, Mr. Prale. A hotel at- 
tendant found the body at an early hour 
this morning. It was in Mr. Shepley’s 
room. The man was fully dressed. 
The physicians say that he was killed 
about eleven o’clock last night.”, 

“T understand; go on, please.” 

“He had been stabbed through the 
heart,” said the captain. “Death had 
been instantaneous.” 

“But why suspect me of the crime?” , 
Prale asked. 

“This was found beside the body,” 
the captain replied. 

Irom the desk before him he picked 
up a fountain pen. It was an elaborate 
pen, chased with gold, and on one side 
of it was a tiny gold plate, upon which 
Prale’s name had been engraved. 

“You recognize it?” the captain 
asked. 

“Certainly ; it is mine.” 

“Oh, you admit that, do you?” 

“Naturally. But I fail to see how it 
came to be beside the body of Rufus 
Shepley.” 

“A man who has committed a murder 
generally is in a hurry to get away,” 
said the captain. “It is easy to drop a 
fountain pen from a pocket, especially 
if a man is bending over.” 

“T don’t even know where Shepley’s 
rooms were located,” Prale said. “I 
didn’t know the pen was missing until 
this minute is 

“Possibly not,” replied the captain of 
detectives. 

“And I am quite sure | do not know 
how it came to be beside the body, but 
of one thing I am certain—I did not 
drop it there.” 

“Naturally, you would say that.” 

“And where is the motive?” Prale 
demanded. “Suppose you tell me what 
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you have against me, and then I'll pro- 
ceed to tear your shabby evidence to 
pieces.” 

“We have this particular case so well 
in hand that I can afford to do that,” 
the captain said. “Attend me closely 
and you'll see the futility of denying 
your guilt.” 

“Tam waiting to hear the evidence,” 
Prale said. 

“Very well. In the first place, you 
have recently speut some years in Cen- 
tral America.” 

“Ten years in Honduras,” said Prale. 

“You made a fortune down there. 
We have communicated with the au- 
thorities there and have learned many 
things about you. We have learned 
that you have a hot temper and know 
how to handle men. You have been 
known to beat natives terribly——” 

“Rot! I was kinder than nine out of 
ten men of affairs. I have punished a 
few natives caught stealing, for in- 
stance.” 

“Recently, Mr. Prale, you cashed in 
on all your properties down there and 
announced that you were about to leave 
the country.” 

“That is correct,’ said Prale. “I 
made the million I went down there to 
make. Honduras is all right in some 
ways, but a man likes to live with his 
own kind. My home was in New York, 
and so, naturally, I decided to return 
here.” 

“Did you not tell some of your 
friends and acquaintances, before you 
left, that you were returning to New 
York for a certain purpose?” 

“I suppose that I did. My purpose 
was no secret. I had my pile and 
wanted to enjoy life a bit and perhaps 
I wanted to show off a bit, too. That 
was only natural I suppose. I am proud 
of my success.” 

“Did you not hint that the purpose 
was something sinister—that you were 
going to have revenge, or something 
like that?” 


“Certainly not.” 

“Very well; let us get on,” said the 
captain of detectives. ‘You say that 
you first met Rufus Shepley aboard the 
Manatee?” 

“Never saw him in my life until I met 
him in the smoking room on the ship, 
and never had heard his name before.” 

“That is peculiar. Mr. Shepley was 
a man of large affairs.” 

“But I had been in Honduras for ten 
years, out of touch with men of affairs 
in the United States,” Prale replied. 
“T did the most of my business with 
firms in South America.” 

“Just how did you happen to meet 
Mr. Shepley ?” 

‘In the smoking room. We spoke, 
as passengers are liable to speak to each 
other on a boat or a train. We talked 
of ordinary things and exchanged 
cards,” 

“Did you happen to play cards?” 

“One evening, for a short time. But 
the game did not amount to anything, 
and we quit early. Are you trying to 
insinuate that I killed the man as the 
outcome of a gambling quarrel?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said the cap- 
tain. “Let us get on. You had no 
trouble with Mr. Shepley on the ship 
—no trouble of any sort?” 

“Not the slightest. We parted good 
friends just before the ship docked. I 
went to my stateroom for my things and 
I suppose that he did the same.” 

“When did you see him next?” the 
captain asked. 

“Last evening, in the lobby of a hotel 
on Broadway,” said Prale. 

“What happened then?” 

“Ah, I see where you are trying to 
get the motive,” Prale said. “But I 
think that you will agree with me, be- 
fore we are done, that it is a slim thing 
upon which to hang a-serious charge 
of murder. I saw Mr. Shepley sitting 
in the lobby and went up and spoke to 
him. We had been friendly on the 
ship, I was feeling lonesome, and was 
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glad to find somebody with whom I 
could talk. Besides, he had expressed 
a desire to see me again.” 

“Well, what happened ?” 

‘Something | am at a loss to under- 
He berated me for daring to ad 
dress him. He acted like a maniac. I 
rebuked him for his manner, and the 
hotel detective advised us to leave the 
place until we cooled off, or something 
like that.” 

“Who left first?” the captain asked. 

“| did. I was angry because there 
was a crowd around and [ hated the 
scene that had been caused. I went 
through the main entrance ard stepped 
to the curb.” 

“Shepley follow you?” 

“Almost immediately.” 

“And you went up to him and threat- 
ened him, didn’t you?” 

Prale thought a moment. “I told 
him that I didn’t know why he had in- 
sulted me, but I didn’t want him to do 
it again.” 

“What else?” the captain demanded. 

“T believe I said that I ought to settle 
with him for what he had said already.” 

“And then ce 

“And then | went on down the street. 
The hotel detective, I think, heard me 
speak to Mr. Shepley.” 

“Yes, I know that he did,” said the 
captain. “And the hotel detective also 
says that you were white with anger, 
and that you went off down Broadway 
like a man with murder in his mind. 
Do you care to say anything more?” 

“Of course,” said Prale. “I went 
down to Madison Square, and there I 
sat down on a bench.” 

“Meet anybody there?” 

“T did. I met an old friend, Jim 
Farland, who used to be on your de- 
tective force, and who now runs a 
private agency.” 

“T know Farland well, and I’ll send 
for him.” 

“T talked with Jim for some time,” 
Prale went on. “I told him, I believe, 


stand. 
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that I seemed to have enemies working 
in the dark. I told him about the scene 
with Shepley.” 

“Um! What 
say?” 

“Nothing, except that he couldn't 
understand why Shepley had acted so. 
We went to a saloon across the square 
and had a drink and then we separated.” 

“Very well. And where did you go 
next ?” 

“T walked up Fifth Avenue,” said 
Prale. “It was after nine o’clock by 
that time.” 

“Go straight to your hotel ?” 

“T did not,” Prale said. 

“Care to tell me where you went and 
what you did?” 


did Farland have to 


“T have no objections. I walked up 
the Avenue, and met my cousin, George 
Lerton, the broker.” 

“Meet him accidentally ?” 

“He overtook me—called to me.” 

“How long did you talk to him?” 

“T’or only a few minutes,” said Prale. 
“You must understand that, while 
George Lerton is my cousin, we are not 
exceptionally friendly, and never have 
been. \Ve worked for the same firm 
ten years ago, and after I went to Hon- 
duras, George made some money and 
got into business for himself—at least 
he told me so last night.” 

“So you merely shook hands and 
renewed your acquaintance?” the cap- 
tain asked. 

“There was something peculiar about 
the meeting,” Prale replied. 

“Tn what way?” 

“Lerton urged me to leave New York 
and remain away. He said that I had 
powerful enemies.” 

“What about that?” 

“Tt is what has been puzzling me. So 
far as I know, I haven’t a powerful 
enemy on earth. TI suppose I have a 
few business foes in Central America; 
a man can’t make a million without 
acquiring some enemies at the same 
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time. But I don’t know of a single in- 
fluential person who is my enemy.” 

“Didn’t Lerton explain to you?” 

“He refused to do so,” said Prale, 
“and I told him to go his way and that 
I’d go mine.” 

“Doesn’t that story seem a bit weak 
to you, Mr. Prale?”’ 

“It may, but it is a true story. Get 
Lerton and question him if you wish. 
I couldn’t make him talk—maybe you 
can; I’d like to know the names of these 
enemies of mine, if I really have them.” 

“Anything else lead you to believe 
you might have enemies?” 

“Yes. I have received several anon- 
ymous notes, some on board ship and 
some since landing, that say something 
about retribution about to be visited 
upon me.” 

“Why ?” 

“T don’t know, captain. I never did 
anything in my life to merit such ret- 
ribution. I am sure of that.” 

“What time was it when you parted 
from Lerton?” 

“Tt must have been about nine-thirty 
or a quarter to ten.” 

“Go to your hotel then?” 

“No; I turned east and went to the 
river.” 

“Wasn’t that a peculiar thing to do at 
that hour of the night?” 

“It may seem so to you,” said Prale, 
“and I scarcely can tell why I did it. 
I suppose it was because I wanted to 
think over what George Lerton had 
told me, and down in Honduras [ al- 
ways used to walk along the beach 
when I was thinking.” 

“Well ?” 

“T went out on a dock and sat down 
in the darkness to think.” 

“How long did you remain there?” 

“For more than half an hour—and I 
had an experience. Another man came 
on the dock. He was going to jump 


into the river, but I convinced him that 
suicide was folly, and said I’d give him 
a job.” 
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“Did you?” 

“I did,” said Prale. “I took him 
downtown and bought him some 
clothes, and then took him to a barber 
shop, and afterward to the hotel. I 
registered him as my valet. I call him 
Murk. I can prove by him that I could 
not have killed Rufus Shepley about 
eleven o’clock, because I was in Murk’s 
company at that time.” 

“What time did you get back to your 
hotel with him?” 

“It was a few minutes of midnight. 
We spent considerable time buying the 
clothes and visiting the barber shop.” 

“Um!” the captain said. “We’ll have 
to question a few of these people. It 
seems peculiar to me that a millionaire 
would pick up a tramp and turn him 
into a trusted servant.” 

“Perhaps it was peculiar. I can read 
men, I believe, and I decided that Murk 
needed only a chance, and he would 
make good, He was broke and friend- 
less, and I was a millionaire and almost 
as friendless. That’s the only way I 
can explain it.” 

“I’m going to send you to another 
office under guard, Mr. Prale,” the cap- 
tain said. “I'll have these people here 
in a short time, and we'll question them. 
Just tell me where you bought the 
clothes fer this man, and what barber 
shop you visited.” 

Sidney Prale did so, and the captain 
of detectives made notes regarding the 
addresses, 

“That will be all for the present, Mr. 
Prale,” he said. ‘I don’t want to cause 
any innocent man annoyance, but I can 
tell you this much—things look very 
bad for you!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LIES AND LIARS. 
IDNEY PRALE waited in an ad- 
joining office, a detective sitting in 
one corner of it and watching him 
closely. It was almost a prison room, 
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for there were steel bars at the win- 
dows, and only the one door. Prale 
walked to one of the windows and 
looked down at the street, his arms 
folded across his breast, trying to think 
it out. 

The finding of that fountain pen in 
the room beside Rufus Shepley’s body 
was what puzzled and bothered him the 
most. How on earth could it have come 
there? He tried to remember when he 
had used it last, when he had last seen 
it. All that he could recall was that, 
the afternoon before, he had used it to 
write a note in a memorandum book. 
How and where had he lost it, and how 
had it come into Shepley’s suite? Had 
he dropped it in the hotel lobby during 
his short quarrel with Shepley, while he 
was shaking the man? Had Shepiey 
picked it up later and carried it home 
with him? Prale did not think Shep- 
Jey would have done that under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Well, he’d be at liberty soon enough, 
he told himself. It was natural for the 
police to learn of his quarrel with Shep- 
ley and to make an arrest on the 
strength of that and of finding the 
fountain pen. His alibi was perfect; 
they soon would know that he could not 
have committed the crime. 

It was almost an hour later when he 
was taken back into the other room 
again. Prale had spent the time stand- 
ing before the window, smoking and 
trying to think things out. The captain 
of detectives was before his desk when 
Prale was ushered into the office. 

“T’ve been investigating your story, 
Mr. Prale,” the captain said, looking at 
him peculiarly. ‘It always has been a 
mystery to me why a man keen in 
business and supposed to possess brains 
goes to pieces when he commits a crime 
and tells a tale that is full of holes.” 

“T beg your pardon!” Prale said. 

“Sit down, Mr. Prale, over there— 
and I'll have some of the witne§ses in. 
I have not questioned them yet, but my 
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men have, and have reported to me 
what they said. They have discovered 
several other things, too.” 

“I’m not afraid of anything they may 
have discovered,” Prale told the cap- 
tain. 

“Last night, you told Jim Farland 
that you had had trouble with a bank, 
and at the hotel where you first regis- 
tered after you came ashore, did you 
not?” 

“Yes; don’t those things bear out my 
statement about the powerful enemies ?” 

“We'll see presently,” the captain 
said. 

He spoke to the sergeant in attend- 
ance, who immediately left the room, 
and presently returned with the presi- 
dent of the trust company. He looked 
at Prale with interest, and took the 
chair the captain designated. 

“You know this man?” the captain 
asked. 

“T do,” said the banker. 
ney Prale.” 

“Ever have any business with him?” 

“Mr. Prale transferred a fortune to 
our institution from Honduras,” the 
banker said. “Yesterday he called at 
the bank, satisfied me as to his identity, 
and made arrangements concerning the 
money.” 

“Mr. Prale has said that, for some 
reason unknown to him, you told him 
you did not care to handle his business 
and didn’t want his deposit,” the captain 
said. 

“T scarcely think that was the way of 
it,’ the banker replied. “We would 
have been glad to take care of the de- 
posit, which was practically one million 
dollars. But Mr. Prale told me he had 
other plans and that he would remove 
the deposit during the day, which he 
did.” 

Sidney Prale sat up 
chair. 

“Didn’t you tell me that you didn’t 
want anything to do with me and my 
money ?” he demanded. 
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straight in his 
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“Certainly not,” lied the banker. 
“You said that you wished to put your 
funds in other institutions.” 

Prale gasped at the man’s statement. 
It was a bare-faced lie if one ever had 
been spoken. 

“Why ” Prale began. 

“T do not care to discuss the matter 
further,” the banker interrupted. “I 
am a man of standing and cannot afford 
to be mixed up in a case of this sort.” 

“You'll not be mixed up in it,” the 
captain said. “JI just wanted to show 
Mr. Prale that there were some holes 
in his story. That is all, thank you!” 

The banker left the room quickly, 
and Prale sprang to his feet, his face 
livid. 

“That man lied!” he exclaimed. 
“You could read it in his face! I don’t 
know why he lied, but he did!” 

“Sit down, Mr. Prale, and let’s have 
more witnesses in,” the captain said. 

Once more he spoke to the sergeant, 
and again the latter went out, this time 
to return with the manager of the first 
hotel at which Prale had registered. 

“Know this man?” the captain asked, 

“He registered at my place as Sidney 
Prale, of Honduras.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“We furnished him with a suite on 
the fifth floor,” the hotel manager said. 
“But he gave it up.” 

“Gave it up!” Prale cried. ‘Why, 
you called me into your office and told 
me to get out, that the suite had been 
reserved and that there was none va- 
cant in the house. The bell boy can 
testify that he called me into the office.” 

“Certainly he called you into my of- 
fice, and-at my request,” the manager 
said. “I wanted to know why you were 
leaving, whether any of the employees 
had treated you with discourtesy. You 
told me that you had been served poorly 
in the dining room the evening before, 
and that you were done with the hotel!” 

Prale sprang to his feet. 
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“That’s a lie, and you know it!” he 
cried. 

“Captain,” said the hotel man, “do I 
have to sit here and be insulted by a 
man charged with a heinous crime?” 

“That will be all, thank you,” the cap- 
tain said. 

The hotel manager hurried from the 
room, and the captain grinned at Prale. 

“So he lied, too, did he?” the captain 
asked. 

“Tle did!” Prale cried. 

“There seems to be an epidemic of 
falsehood, to hear you tell it. However, 
let us get on with the affair.” 

Once more he instructed the sergeant, 
and this time the man brought in the 
hotel detective who had witnessed the 
trouble between Prale and Shepley. 

The hotel detective told the story 
much as Prale himself had told it, ex- 
cept that he made it appear that Prale 
had threatened Rufus Shepley on the 
walk in front of the hotel before they 
separated. 

“Did you pick up a fountain pen of 
mine after I had gone?” Prale asked. 

“T did not.” 

“See anybody else pick it up?” 

“No, sir,” said the hotel detective; 
and he went out of the room. 

The sergeant next ushered in George 
Lerton, Prale sat up straight in his 
chair again. Here was where his 
proper alibi began, with the exception of 
Jim Farland. George Lerton’s face was 
pale as he sat down at the end of the 
desk. 

“Know this man?” the captain asked. 

“He is my cousin, Sidney Prale.” 

“Tow long has he been away from 
New York?” 

‘About ten years,” Lerton said. “He 
returned day before yesterday, I be- 
lieve. I saw his name in the passenger 
list.” 

“Mr. Prale says that he met you last 
night on Fifth Avenue, and that you 
told him he had some powerful enemies 
seeking to cause him trouble, and ad- 
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vised him to leave New York and re- 
main away.” 

“Why—why this is not so!” Lerton 
cried. “I haven’t seen him until this 
moment. I would have looked him up, 
but did not know at what hotel he was 
stopping, and thought that he’d try to 
find me.” 

Prale was out of his chair again, his 
face flaming. 

“You mean to sit there and tell me 
that you didn’t talk to me on Fifth 
Avenue last night?” he cried. 

“Why, of course I never talked to 
you, Sid. I never saw you. What are 
you trying to do, Sid? Why have you 
done this thing? We never were close 
to each other, and yet we are cousins, 
and I hate to see you in trouble.” 

“Stop your hypocritical sniveling!” 
Prale cried. “You are lying and you 
know it! You saw me last night - 

“But I didn’t!” 

“You did—and tried to get me to 
run away, and wouldn’t tell me your 
reason for it.” 

George Lerton licked at his lips and 
looked appealingly at the captain of de- 
tectives. 

“I—I am a man of standing,” he 
whimpered. “I am a broker—here is 
my card. This man is my cousin, but 
I cannot lie to shield him. I never saw 
him last night, and did not speak to 
him.” 

Lerton got up and started for the 
door, and Sidney Prale did not make 
a move to stop him. 

“Tt appears that your story is full of 
flaws,” the captain said. “A little of it 
is true, however; you did meet Jim 
Farland and talk to him in Madison 
Square, and remained for the length of 
time you said. Jim has told me that 
much. But he does not know where 
you went and what you did after leav- 
ing him. What we are interested in is 
what you did in the neighborhood of 
eleven o’clock last night. That is when 
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Rufus Shepley was killed. And now 
we'll have in that new valet of yours.” 
There was a snarl on Murk’s face as 
he came into the room and sat down in 
the chair at the end of the desk. Murk 
did not like policemen and detectives, 
and did not care whether they knew of 
his dislike. He flashed a glance at Sid- 
ney Prale and then faced the captain. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked. 

“Tell us where and how you met Mr. 
Prale first, what happened, and bring 
the story right up to date,” the captain 
commanded. 

“Well, I went down to the river to 
jump into the drink,” Murk said, as if 
stating a simple fact. “I was tired of 
fightin’ to live and had decided to get a 
fresh start in some new country. Mr. 
Prale grabbed me and hauled me back, 
and then he made me see that suicide 
was foolish. He offered me a job, and 
I agreed to take it. He was the first 
man who had treated me decent since 
| nd 

“Never mind that ; get down to cases.’ 

“Well, we walked up the street artd 
got a taxicab and drove downtown, and 
Mr. Prale bought me. some clothes.” 

“What time was it when you met 
him ?” 

“T guess it was about ten o’clock. We 
bought the clothes, as I said, and then 
we went to a barber shop, and I got a 
hair cut and a shave. After that we 
went to Mr. Prale’s hotel and up to his 
rooms. We got to bed pretty quick.” 

“What time did you reach the hotel ?” 

About midnight.” 

“What happened after you went to 
bed ?” 

“Went to sleep,” said Murk. 

“Never mind the jokes,” the captain 
rebuked sternly. 

“Well, I stayed awake about an hour 
or so thinking how lucky I was, and 
then I went to sleep. I woke up early 
in the mornin’ and got up and dressed. 
Mr. Prale got up later, and we ate 
breakfast in the suite. Then the cops 
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came. One of them took Mr. Prale 
away, and he told me to stay in the 
rooms until sent for. The other cop 
rummaged around the rooms and then 
left.” 

Prale bent forward. “There is one 
man who can speak the truth,” he told 
the captain. “His story corresponds 
with the one I told you, doesn’t it? 
And doesn’t it show that I could not 
have murdered Rufus Shepley at eleven 
o'clock last night?” 

“The story is all right, and it cer- 
tainly corresponds with yours,” replied 
the captain. “Just a minute!” He 
faced Murk again. “Who are you and 





where did you come from?” he de- 
manded. 
“T ain’t anybody in particular. I’ve 


been hangin’ around town a couple of 
months doin’ odd jobs. Before that I 
was bummin’ around the country work- 
in’ whenever I got a chance.” 

“You felt grateful to Mr. Prale for 
giving you a job and a home, didn’t 
you?” 

“Sure!” said Murk. “He talked to 
me decent, like I was a man instead of 
a dog.” 

“Well, you don’t seem to have much 
standing in the world,” the captain said. 
“Your word, against that of several 
prominent citizens, does net carry much 
weight. You must see that. And there 
happens to be something else, too. I had 
the clothing merchant and the barber 
you mentioned look you over while you 
were in the other room. The clothing 
merchant says he sold some clothes a 
couple of days ago, the ones you are 
wearing now, but that he certainly did 
not sell them last night, and the barber 
swears that he never saw you before!” 

“Why the dirty liars!’ Murk cried. 

“Did they say that?” Prale demanded. 

“They did,’ the captain replied. 
“And they said it in such a way that I 
believe them. Prale, your alibi is shot 
full of holes. You told the truth about 


meeting Jim Farland, and that much is 
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in your favor. Aside from that, we 
have only the testimony of a tramp you 
said you picked up and gave a job. 
You had plenty of time to kill Rufus 
You had ample time to con- 
coct the story and get this man to learn 
it, so he could tell it and match yours 
You are million dollars, ane 
this man probably was ready to lie a 
little for a wad of money.” 

“He tells the truth ‘i 

“Tt’s too thin, Prale! And don’t for- 
get the fountain pen that was found 
beside Shepley’s body, either! As for 
you, Murk, or whatever your right 
name is, you are under suspicion your- 
self.” 

“What’s that?’ Murk snarled. 

“You are under suspicion, I said. 
You might have assisted at the murder, 
for all that I know. I don’t know when 
you met Mr. Pralc, or where, but I do 
know that you got back to the hotel 
with Mr. Prale about midnight—an 
hour after the crime was committed.” 

“You can’t hang anything like that on 
me!” Murk snarled. “AIl the cops in 
the world can’t do it! I met Mr. Prale 
just like I said, and he bought me the 
clothes and took me to the barber shop, 
no matter what the store man and the 
It’s a black lie they’re 
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Shepley. 


worth 





barber say! 
tellin’! Mr. Prale is a gentleman 

“That'll be enough!” the captain ex- 
claimed. “I’m going to allow you to 
go, Murk, but you are to remain in Mr. 
Prale’s rooms and take care of his 
things. And you can bet that you'll be 
watched, too.” 

“IT don’t care who watches me!” 

“As for you, Mr. Prale, you'll have 
to go to a cell, | think. The evidence 
against you is such that I cannot turn 
You must realize that your- 





you loose. 
self.” 
Prale realized it. His face was white 
and his hands were shaking. He looked 
across the room at Murk. 
“Vou go back to the hotel, Murk, and 


do as the captain says,” he ordered, 
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“T’ll come out of this all right in time. 
There are a lot of things I cannot un- 
derstand, but we'll solve the puzzle be- 
fore we’re dene.” 

“Ain't there anything I can do, sir?” 
Murk asked. 

“Perhaps, later. I'll engage a detec- 
tive and a lawyer, and they may visit 
you at the hotel. I'll send you money 
by the lawyer. That’s all now, Murk.” 

Murk started to speak, then thought 
better of it and went from the room 
slowly, anger flushing his face. Sidney 
Prale faced the captain of detectives 
again. 

“No matter what you think, I am in- 
nocent, and know that my innocence can 
be proved,” Prale said. ‘You are only 
doing your duty, of course. I want Jim 
Farland to attend to things for me. He 
is an old friend of mine and he is an 
honest man. Will you send for him?” 

“He’s waiting in the other room 
now,” the captain said. “T’'ll let you 
have a conference with him before I 
order you into a cell!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
PUZZLED. 


NCE more Prale was taken to the 
room in which he had first waited 
—the room with the barred windows. 
This time the watching detective was 
missing. When Jim Farland entered, he 
found Prale pacing back and forth from 
one corner to the other. He was try- 
ing to think out his problem, wondering 
what it all meant, why the witnesses 
had lied, and what would be the out- 
come. 

Farland rushed into the room, 
grasped Prale by the hand, led him 
across from the door, and forced him 
into a chair. This done, the loyal de- 
tective sat down facing him. 

“Now, let us have it from be- 
ginning to end!” Farland commanded. 
“I don’t want you to leave out a thing. 
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I want to get to the bottom of this as 
soon as possible.” 

Sidney Prale started at the beginning 
and talked rapidly, setting forth all the 
facts, while Jim Farland sat back in 
his chair and watched him. Now and 
then he frowned as if displeased at the 
recital. 

“Well, there is something rotten,” he 
said, when Prale had concluded his 
statement. “I want you to know, Sid, 
that I believe you. You’re not the sort 
of man to kill a fellow like Rufus Shep- 
ley over a little spat. I believe your 
story about this Murk, too. But why 
should everybody have it in for you?” 

“IT haven’t the slightest idea,’ Prale 
answered. “I must, indeed, have some 
powerful enemies, but I cannot imagine 
who they are, and I know of no reason 
why they should be against me. I’m 
simply up in the air.” 

“You keep right on trying to figure it 
out,” Farland advised him. “You 
might think of something in time that 
will give me a start in my work.” 

“Why did the banker and hotel man- 
ager lie?’ Prale asked. ‘Why did the 
clothing-store man and the barber lie? 
Why did George Lerton declare that he 
did not see me and speak to me last 
night? And how did my fountain pen 
get into Shepley’s room?” 

“Huh! When we know a few of 
those things, we'll know enough to wipe 
this charge away from your name,” 
Jim Farland told him. “It’s my job to 
answer those little questions for you. 
And now—you want a lawyer, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes. Can you suggest one?” 

“The greatest criminal lawyer in town 
is named Coadley. I'll send him right 
up here after I explain about this case 
to him. Thank Heaven, you have 
plenty of money! A poor man in a fix 
like this would be on his way to the 
electric chair. Coadley can fix you up, 
if anybody can. He can make a sinner 
look like a saint.” 
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“But I’m not guilty!” 

“T understand that, Sid, but it doesn’t 
hurt an innocent man to have the best 
attorney he can get. I'll send you 
Coadley. Give mea note to that fellow 
Murk, for I may want him to help me. 
Sure he’s loyal to you?” 

“T never saw him until last night, but 
I’d bank on him,” said Prale. “He'll 
stand by us!” 

“Fair enough! You write that note 
right now. And try to get out on bail— 
tell Coadley to get busy on that right 
away. Get out under police super- 
vision, under guard—any way—but get 
out!” 

Jim Farland hurried away, and Sid- 
ney Prale was conducted through dark 
corridors to a cell, where he had the 
experience of hearing a door clang shut 
‘behind him and the bolts shot. Prale 
never had expected to get into jail when 
he was worth a million dollars, and 
most certainly he never had expected to 
face a charge of murder. 

He was allowed to send out for some 
luncheon, and it was more than an hour 
before Coadley, the attorney, arrived. 
Prale was taken into the consultation 
room. 

He liked Coadley, and he liked the 
way in which Coadley regarded him 
before he spoke. 

“I believe that you are innocent,” the 
lawyer said. 
~ “The job will be to make other people 
think that way,” Prale said, with a 
laugh. The attorney’s words had been 
like a ray of hope to him. “Did Jim 
Farland tell you the story?” 

“Yes. I'll try to get you out on bail, 
or get you out in some manner,” Coad- 
ley said. “This appears to be a peculiar 
case. It is not only the charge of mur- 
der; it is the fact that several men told 
falsehoods about you. You haven’t an 





idea who your enemies are?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“T’m glad that Jim Farland is work- 
ing on this case for you, Mr. Prale. 
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He is a good man, and I may need a lot 
of help. I'll get my own investigators 
busy right away, too, and we'll codp- 
erate with Jim Farland. You go back 
to your cell and take it easy. I'll get 
you out before night, if I can.” 

Lawyer Coadley was a shrewd man, 
and his methods were the delight of 
other attorneys and jurists. He lost no 
time when he was confronted with a 
case that held unusual interest. Within 
an hour he was in court, acting as if 
fighting mad. 

Had a reputable citizen any rights, he 
demanded? Were the police to be al- 
lowed to throw an innocent man into 
jail simply because there had been a 
crime committed and somebody had to 
be accused? His client did not care for 
an examination at this time, he said. 
Arraignment and a plea of not guilty 
were all right, however. 

Sidney Prale was arraigned, and the 
plea of not guilty was made and en- 
tered. Then Coadley began his fight to 
have Prale admitted to bail. 

The district attorney opposed it, of 
course, since that was his _ business. 
The judge listened to the statement of 
the captain of detectives. He heard 
Coadley say that his client could put up 
cash bail in any amount, and was will- 
ing to abide by any provisions. Finally 
the judge freed Prale on cash bail of 
fifty thousand dollars, but designated 
that the bail could be recalled at any 
time, and that he was to be in the cus- 
tody of a member of the police depart- 
ment continually. 

Coadley agreed, and left the jail with 
his client, a detective going with them 
to stand guard. The detective had ex- 
plicit orders. He was not to annoy 
Sidney Prale. He was to withdraw 
out of earshot when Prale talked with 
his attorney or anybody else with whom 
he wished to converse privately. He 
was to allow Prale to come and go as 
he wished, except that Prale was not 
to be allowed to leave the limits of the 
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If he attempted that, he was to 


city. 
be put under arrest immediately and 
taken to the nearest police station. 
Prale read the newspapers as he rode 
to the hotel with Coadley and the de- 


tective. The story of the crime was in 
all of them, the tale of his quarrel with 
Rufus Shepley and of the finding of 
the fountain pen, and the inevitable 
statement that the police were on the 
track of more and better evidence. 

Prale expected to be ordered out of 
the hotel, but he was not, the manage- 
ment stipulating only that he did not use 
the public dining room. He went up 
to the suite, to find Murk there, sitting 
in front of a window and glaring down 
at the street. 

A cot was moved in for the use of the 
detective. Coadley held another con- 
ference with Prale, and then left to get 
busy on the case. Murk regarded the 
detective with scorn, until Prale ex- 
plained the situation to him. After 
that, there was a sort of armed neu- 
trality between them. Murk had no 
special liking for detectives and he was 
the sort of man detectives do not like. 

Presently jim Farland arrived. 

“Well, Sid, Coadley got you out of 
jail and home before I could get here, 
did he?” Farland said. “I suppose I'll 
not need that note of yours now. Is 
this Mr. Murk?” 

“It is,’ Prale said. ‘“Murk, meet 
Jim Farland. He’s a detective friend 
of mine.” 

“Gosh, Mr. Prale, ain’t there any- 
body but cops in this town?” Murk 
wanted to know. 

“Jim is a private cop, and he has a 
job now to get me out of this scrape,” 
said Prale. “He’s a friend of mine, I 
said.” 

“T guess that makes it different,” was 
Murk’s only comment. 

“Oh, we'll get along all right,” Far- 
land put in. “I’m going to need you in 
my business, Murk. I’ve told the folks 
at police headquarters that I’d be re- 
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sponsible for you, so we can work to- 
gether without being pestered. Under- 
stand ?” 

Murk grinned at him. 

“You just show me how to help get 
Mr. Prale out of this mess, and I’ll sure 
help,” he said. 

Farland turned toward the police de- 
tective. 

“Go out 
walk,” he suggested. 
give you a couple of cigars.’ 

The detective took the cigars and 
went out into the hall, smiling. He had 
no fear of Sidney Prale slipping down 
a fire escape, or anything like that. Jim 
Farland was responsible, and Jim Far- 
land was known to the force as a man 
who felt his responsibilities, 

“Now we'll get busy and dig to the 
bottom of this mess,’ Farland said. 
“Been thinking it over, Sid? Know any 
reason why anybody should be out after 
you?” 

“T can’t think of a thing,” Prale re- 
plied. “I suppose I made a few bus- 
iness enemies down in Honduras, but 
none powerful enough to cause me all 
this trouble. I can’t understand it, Jim. 
It must be something big to cause all 
those men to lie as they did.” 

“Maybe it is, and maybe it is very 
simple when we get right down to it,” 
Farland said. “I’ve started right in to 
work it out. Let me see those notes and 
messages you received.” 

Prale got them from the dresser 
drawer and handed them to Farland. 
The detective looked them over, even 
going as far as to use a magnifying 
glass. 

“Don’t laugh!” Farland said. “A lot 
of folks make fun of the fiction detec- 
tive who goes around with a magnifying 
glass in one hand, but, believe me, a 
good glass shows up a lot of things. 
But it isn’t showing up anything here. 
Where do you suppose these things 
came from?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Prale. 
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“Got the first one on the ship, did 
you?” 

“The first two. One was pinned to 
the pillow in my stateroom, and the 
second was pasted on the end of my 
suit case as I was landing. The mu- 
cilage was still wet.” 

“Didn’t suspect anybody ?” 

“T didn’t think much about it at first,” 
said Prale. “I thought it was a joke, or 
that somebody was making a mistake.” 

“Sid, have you told me everything?” 

Prale remembered Kate Gilbert and 
flushed. 

“IT see that you haven't,” Farland 
said. “Out with it! Some little thing 
may give me the start I am looking for.” 

Prale told about Kate Gilbert, about 
the piece of paper she had dropped as 
she got into the limousine, about the 
peculiar way she acted toward him, and 
the attitude of Marie, the misnamed 
maid. 

“Um!” Farland grunted. “We had 
one thing lacking in this case—and 
we have that. The woman!” 

“But I only met her down there and 
danced with her twice.” 

“Don’t know anything about her, I 
suppose ?” 

“Not a thing. It was understood that 
she belonged to a wealthy New York 
family and was traveling for the benefit 
of her health. At least, that was the 
rumor.” 

“T know of a lot of wealthy families 
in this town, but I never heard of a 
Kate Gilbert,” Farland said. “I think 
[ll make a little investigation.” 

“But why on earth should she be 
taking a hand in my affairs?” Prale 
wanted to know. 

“Why should you be accused of 
murder? Why should men tell lies 


about you?” Farland asked. “Excuse 
me for a time; I’m going down to the 
hotel office to find out a few things.” 
Farland hurried away, and the police 
detective entered the suite again and 
made himself comfortable. Jim Farland 


went directly to the office of the hotel 
and looked at a city directory. He 
found no Kate Gilbert listed, except a 
seamstress who resided in Brooklyn. 
The telephone directory gave him no 
help. 

But that was not conclusive, of 
course. A thousand Kate Gilberts 
might be living in New York, in apart- 
ments or at hotels, without having a 
private telephone. 

“Have to get a line on that girl!” 
Farland told himself. ‘‘She’s got some- 
thing to do with this. I'll bet my rep- 
utation on it.” 

Jim Farland went to the smoking 
room and sat down in a corner. He 
tried to think it out, groped for a start- 
ing point. He considered all the per- 
sons eonnected with the case, one at a 
time. 

Farland knew that Sidney Prale had 
told the truth. Why, then, had George 
Lerton told a falsehood about meeting 
Prale and talking to him, when the 
truth would have helped to establish 
an alibi?) Why had the clothing mer 
chant and the barber lied? 

“T suppose I'll have to use stern 
methods,” Farland told himself. “Old 
police stuff, | suppose. Well, I’m the 
man that can do it, take it from me!” 

He went up to Prale’s suite again. 

“Can’t find out anything about that 
woman,” he reported. ‘‘And I want to 
get in touch with her. Keep your eyes 
peeled for her, Sid, and arrange for me 
to catch sight of her, if you can. And 
now you'd better take a little rest. 
You’ve been through an experience to- 
day. I’m going out to get busy, and I’m 
going to take Murk with me.” 

“What for?” Murk demanded. 

“You're going to help me, old boy.” 

“Me work with a cop?’ Murk ex- 
claimed. 

“To help Mr. Prale.” 

“Well, that’s different,” Murk said. 
“Wait until [ get my hat.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
ON 


ARLAND engaged a taxicab, bade 
Murk get into it, got in himself, 
and they started downtown. Farland 
leaned back against the cushions and 
regarded Murk closely. He knew that 
Sidney Prale had guessed correctly, that 
Murk was the sort of man who would 
prove loyal to a friend. 

“This ts a bad business,” 
said. 

“It’s tough,” said Murk. 

“Tf it was anybody but Sid Prale, I'd 
say he was guilty. It sure looks bad. 
And there is that fountain pen!” 

“Somebody’s tryin’ to do him dirt,” 
Murk said. 

“There’s no question about that, 
Murk, old boy. Well, we are going to 
get him out of it, aren’t we?” 

“Til do anything I can.” 

“Like him, do you?” 

“Met him less than twenty four hours 
ago, but [ wish I’d met him or some- 
body like him ten years ago,” Murk re- 
plied. “If it hadn’t been for Mr. Prale, 
I’d be a stiff up in the morgue this min- 
ute.” 

“Strong for him, are you?” 

“Yes, sir, I am!” 

“Um!” said Jim Farland. “We're 
going to get along fine together. I was 
strong for Sid Prale ten years ago, be- 
fore he went away. And I'll bet that, 
when we get to the botom of this, we'll 
find something mighty interesting.” 

The taxicab stopped at a corner, and 
Farland and Murk got out. Farland 
paid the chauffeur and watched him 
drive away, and then he led Murk 
around the corner. 

“Know where you are?” he asked. 

“Sure. Right over there is the little 
shop where Mr. Prale bought me my 
new clothes,’ Murk said. 

“Fine! That goes to show that Prale 
told the truth. Well, Murk, you stand 
right here by the curb and watch the 
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front doos of that shop. And when 
you see me beckon to you, you come 
running.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Jim Farland hurried across the street, 
opened the door of the little shop, and 
entered. The proprietor came from the 
rear room when he heard the door 
slammed. 

He knew Jim Farland and_ had 
known him for years. There were few 
old-timers in that section of the city 
who did not know Jim Farland, The 
man who faced the detective now was 
small, stoop-shouldered, a sort of a rat 
of a man who had considerably more 
money to his credit than his appearance 
indicated, and who was not eager to 
have the world in general know how. he 
had acquired some of it. 

“Evenin’, Mr. Farland,” he 
“Anything I can do for you, sir?” 

‘Maybe you can and maybe you 
can’t,” Farland told him. “You been 
behaving yourself lately?” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Farland? 
I've been trying to get along, but busi- 
ness ain’t been any too good the last 
year.” 

“Save that song for somebody who 
doesn’t know better!” Farland advised 
him. “Change the record when you 
play me a tune.” 

“Yes, sir. Is there anything I can 
do for you, Mr. Farland?” 

“Remember a little deal a couple of 
years ago?” Farland demanded sud- 
denly. 

tigi ee ee 

“T see that you do. One little word 
from me in the proper quarter, old man, 
and you'll be doing time. You've 
sailed pretty close to the edge of the 
law a lot of times, and once, I know, you 
slipped over the edge a bit.” 

“TI hope, sir - 

“You'd better hope that you can keep 
on the good side of me,” Jim Farland 
told him. 
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“If there is anything I can do, Mr. 
Farland—~” 

“Do you suppose you could tell the 
truth ?” 

res, ott.” 

“I’m going to give you a chance. If 
you tell the truth, I may forget some- 
thing I know, for the time being. But, 
if you shouldn’t tell the truth—well, my 
memory is excellent when I want to 
exercise it.” 

Farland stepped to the door and 
beckoned, and Murk hurried across the 
street and entered the shop. 

“Ever see this man before?” 
land demanded. 

The storekeeper licked his lips, and 
a sudden gleam came into his eyes. 

“T—he seems to look familiar, but 
I can’t say.” 

“You’d better say!” Farland ex- 
claimed. “I want the truth out of you, 
or something will drop. And when it 
drops, it is liable to hit you on the toes. 
Get me?” 

“T_T don’t know 
wailed the merchant. 

“Teil the truth!” 

“But—there is 
about-——” 

“Out with it! Know this man?” 

“T’ve seen him before,” the merchant 
replied. 

“When?” 

“La-last night, sir.” 

“Now we are getting at it!” Jim 
Farland exclaimed. “When did you 
see him last night, and where, and what 
happened ?” 

“He was in the store, Mr. Farland, 
about half past ten or a quarter of 
eleven o’clock. He—he beught those 
clothes he’s got on.” 

“Pay for them?” 

“Ves, six.” 

“Who paid for them?” Farland de- 
manded, 

“A gentleman who was with 
said the merchant. 

“Ah! Know the gentleman?” 


Far- 
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“T saw him to-day—at police head- 
quarters.” 

“And you said that you never had 
seen him before—that he was not here 
last night with this man. Why did 
you lie?” 

Jim Farland roared the question and 
smashed a fist down upon the counter. 
The little merchant flinched. 

“Out with it!” Farland cried. “Tell 
the truth, you little crook! I want to 
know why you lied, who told you to 
lie. I want to know all about it, and 
mighty quick!” 

“T—I[ don’t understand 
merchant whimpered. “I 
of making a mistake.” 

“You'll make a mistake right now 
if you don’t tell the truth!” Jim Far- 
land told him. 

“T—I got a letter, sir, by messenger. 


this,” the 
was afraid 


I got it early this morning, sir.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“The letter was typewritten, sir, and 
was not signed. There was a thousand 
dollars in bills in the letter, sir, and it 
said that a Mr. Prale had just been ar- 
rested for murder, and that he prob- 
ably would try to make an alibi by say- 
ing that he was here last night and 
bought some clothes for another man. 
The letter said that I was to take the 
money and ask no questions, and that, 
if I was called to police headquarters, 
I was to say the man had not been 
here and that I never had seen him in 
my life before.” 

“And you fell for it? 
that thousand, I suppose.” 

“I'll show you the letter, Mr, Far- 
land. There was no signature at all, 
and the paper was just common paper. 
I—I thought it was politics, sir.” 

“You did, eh?” 

“Thought it had something to do 
with politics, sir. I thought the letter 
and money might have come from polit- 
ical headquarters. I was afraid to 
tell the truth at the police station.” 

“You mean you have been so crooked 


You wanted 
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for years that you’re afraid of every- 
body who has a little influence,” Far- 
land told him. 

“T thought it was orders, sir, from 
somebody who had better be obeyed.” 

“Oh, I understand, all right. Well, 
I scarcely think it was politics. You’ve 
been played, that’s all. Get me that 
letter!” 

“Yes, sit.” 

The merchant got it and handed it 
over, together with the envelope. He 
had told the truth. The letter was 
typewritten on an ordinary piece of 
paper, and the envelope was of the sort 
anybody could purchase at a corner 
drug store. Farland put the letter in his 
pocket. 

“Here between ten-thirty and a quar- 
ter of eleven, was he?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the merchant. 

“All right! You remember that, and 
don’t change your mind again, if you 
know what is good for you. You'll 
hear from me in the morning. That’s 
all!” 

Jim Farland went from the store 
with a grinning Murk at his heels, 
leaving a badly frightened small mer- 
chant behind him. 

“I know that bird,” he told Murk. 
“He’s a fence, or I miss my guess. It’s 
no job at all to run a bluff on a small- 
time crook like that. And now we'll 
run down and see that barber.” 

They engaged another taxicab and 
made a trip. Once more Murk re- 
mained outside, and Jim Farland en- 
tered and beckoned the barber to him. 

“Step outside the door where no- 
body will overhear,” he said. “I want 
to ask you something.” 

The barber stepped outside, wonder- 
ing what was coming. This man knew 
Jim Farland, too, and he knew that a 
call from him might mean trouble. 

“Trying to see how far you can go 
and keep out of jail?’ Farland de- 
manded, 
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“I—I don’t know what you mean, 
sir.” 

“Trying to run a bluff on me? On 
me?’ Farland gasped. “You'd better 
talk straight. Do you expect to run 
a barber shop by day and a gambling 
joint by night all your life?” 

“Why, I 

“Don’t lie!” Farland interrupted. “I 
know all about that little back room. 
Maybe I’m not on the city police force 
now, but you know me! I’ve got a 
bunch of friends on the force, and if 
I told a certain sergeant about your 
little game and said that I wanted to 
have you run in, he wouldn't hesitate 
a minute.” ; 

‘But, what have I done, Mr. Far- 
land?” the barber gasped. “I’ve always 
been friendly to you.” 

“T know it. But are you going to 
keep right on being friendly?” 

“Of course, sir.” 

“Willing to help me out in a little 
matter if I forget about that gambling ?” 

“T’ll do the best I can, Mr. Farland.” 

“Then answer a few questions. Did 
you get a typewritten letter this morn- 
ing, with a wad of money in it?” 

The barber’s face turned white. 

“Answer me!” Farland commanded. 

“Yes, I—I got such a letter and I 
don’t know what to make of it,” the 
barber said. “I’ve got the letter and 
money in my desk right now. There 
wasn’t any signature, and I didn’t know 
where the letter came from, or what 
it meant.” 

“Then why did you do what the 
letter told you to do?” Farland asked. 

“T—J don’t understand.” 

Farland motioned, and Murk now 
stepped around the corner. 

“Know this man?” Farland 
manded. 

“T—]’ve seen him before.” 

“That letter told you to go to police 
headquarters, if requested to do so, 
and deny you knew this man, didn’t 
it? It told you not to help a man 
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named Sidney Prale, arrested for mur- 
der, to make his alibi by telling that 
he was here with this man last night 
about eleven o’clock, didn’t it?” 

“Y-yes, sir.” 

“And you did just what the letter 
told you?” 

“T was afraid not to do it, sir. I 
didn’t know where that letter came 
from, you see.” 

“Had an idea it came from some 
boss, didn’t your” 

“T didn’t know and I didn’t dare take 
a chance, Mr. Farland. You know how 
it is.” 

“T know how it is with a man who 
has busted a few laws and knows he 
ought to be pinched!” 

“Did I make some sort of a mistake, 
sir? What should I do now?” 

“Something you don’t do very often 
—tell the truth,” Jim Farland replied. 
“How about this man?” 

“He came here with the other gentle- 
man last night about eleven o’clock, sir. 
He got a hair cut and a shave, and the 
other gentleman paid the bill.” 

“Thanks. Sure about the time?” 

“T know that it was almost a quarter 
after eleven when they left the shop.” 

“Well, I’m glad you can speak the 
truth. Get on your hat and coat!” 

“T—what do you mean, sir? Am I 
arrested ?” 

“No. Get that letter and come with 
me. I want you to tell the truth to 
somebody else, that’s all.” 

The frightened barber got his hat 
and coat and the letter, and followed 
Jim Farland and Murk to the corner. 
There, Farland engaged another taxi- 
cab, and ordered the chauffeur to drive 
back to the little clothing store. 

“Running up a nice expense bill for 
Prale, but he won’t care,” Jim Farland 
said to Murk. 

He compelled the merchant to shut 
up his shop and get into the cab, and 
then the chauffeur drove to police head- 
quarters. Farland had telephoned from 
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the clothing store, and the captain of 
detectives was waiting for him. He 
ushered the merchant and the barber 
into the office, looked down at the cap- 
tain, and grinned. 

“What's all this?” the captain de- 
manded. 

“It’s Sid Prale’s alibi,” Jim Farland 
said. “These two gents want to tell 
you how they lied to-day, and why they 
lied. It is an interesting story.” 

The captain sat up straight in his 
chair, while Jim Farland removed his 
hat, sat down, motioned for Murk to 
do the same, and made himself com fort- 
able. 

“About that alibi,” Farland said. “I 
know that George Lerton lied about 
meeting Sid Prale on Fifth Avenue, but 
you don’t, and so we'll let that pass for 
the time being and get to it later. I 
just want to show you now that Prale’s 
story about meeting this man Murk was 
a true tale. This clothing merchant is 
ready to say now, that Prale and Murk 
were in his place last night about half 
past ten, and that Murk got his clothes 
there. And this barber is ready to 
swear that Prale and Murk arrived at 
his shop about a quarter of eleven or 
eleven, and did not leave until a quarter 
after eleven. Prale and Murk got to 
the hotel, as you know, at midnight. 
Prale couldn’t have gone to that other 
hotel, murdered Rufus Shepley, and get 
to his suite by twelve o’clock, not if 
he left that barber shop far downtown 
at a quarter after eleven, could he?” 

“Scarcely,” said the captain. 

“Very well. Asked these two gents 
some questions.” 

The captain did. He read the two 
typewritten letters and he understood 
how the fear of a political power might 
have been in the hearts of the two men. 
He rebuked them and allowed them to 

0. 
“Well, it looks a little better for Mr. 
Prale,” the captain said, “but this isn’t 
the end, by any means. Remember that 
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fountain pen of his that was found be- 
side the body of Rufus Shepley!” 

“T didn’t say that it was the end,” 
Jim Farland declared. “{f don’t want 
it given out that any evidence has been 
found that is in Prale’s favor. I just 
want you to whisper in the ear of the 
court that the alibi looks good, and let 
it go at that. There’s something behind 
this case, and we want to find out what 
it is. Prale is out on bail—and let it 
go at that, as far as the public is con- 
cerned.” 

“I grasp you,” said the captain. 
“You want these enemies of his to think 
he is in deep water, so they’ll be off 
guard and you can do your work.” 

“Exactly,” said Jim Farland. 

“Good enough. I'll do my part.” 

“Know anything about a woman call- 
ing herself Kate Gilbert?” 

“Never heard of her.” 

Farland explained what Prale had 
told him. The captain fingered his 
mustache. 

“Several thousand women in this 
town answer that general description,” 
he said. “I’m afraid I can’t help you, 
unless you can pick her up.” 

“That’s what I’ll do as soon as I 
can,” Farland replied. “If I can get 
my eyes on her once, I'll trail her and 
find out a few things. She may have 
nothing to do with this, and she may 
have a great deal to do with it. What 
do you know about George Lerton?” 

“Shady broker,” the captain replied. 
“Never done anything outside the law, 
as far as I know, but he’s come pretty 
close to it. I’d hate to have him han- 
dling my money.” 

“Well, he lied about meeting Prale. 
He did his best to get Prale to run away 


from town. That was a couple of hours - 


before the murder, of course, so it prob- 
ably had nothing to do with that. But 
why should he try to get Prale out of 
town? And, being a man of that sort, 
why did he say that he wouldn’t handle 
Prale’s funds? You’d think a man of 
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his sort would like nothing better than 
to get his fingers tangled up in that 
million.” 

“Tll have a man take a 
George Lerton.” 

“Don’t strain yourself,” said Jim 
Farland. “I’m going to take a look at 
him myself, the first thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

He left headquarters with Murk and 
this time he did not engage a taxicab. 
He walked up the street, Murk at his 
side, and puffed at a cigar furiously. 

“Well, Murk, we’ve made a good 
start,” Farland said, after a time. 

“V é6, sit.” 

“How do you like working with a 
detective now?” 

“Aw, you ain’t a regular detective,” 
Murk said. 

“What's that?” 

“I mean you ain’t an ordinary fly 
cop. You got some sense.” 

“Thanks for the compliment. I 
know men who would dispute the state- 
ment,” Farland told him. 

They walked and walked, and after 
a time were on Fifth Avenue and going 
toward the hotel where Prale had his 
suite. Suddenly, just ahead of them, 
they saw Sidney Prale and the man 
from headquarters. They hurried to 
catch up with them. 

“What’s the idea?” Farland asked. 

“Needed a_ walk,” Prale_ replied. 
“Didn’t feel like going to bed, and a 
walk would do me good, I knew.” 

“T’ll have some things to tell you in 
the morning,” Farland said. “But ’m 
not going to tell you to-night, except to 
say that it is good news, and I’m issu- 
ing orders to Murk not to tell you, 
either. I want you to forget the thing 
and get some rest.” 

“All right,” Prale said, laughing; 
and then he stopped still and gasped. 

“What is it?’ Farland asked. 

“Kate Gilbert!” 

“Where?” 


of Silence 


look at 
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“There—just getting into that li- Go on to the hotel with Murk and 
mousine. See her? The girl with the guard. I’m going to find out a few 
red hat!” things about Miss Kate Gilbert!” 

“T see her,” Farland replied, signal- He gave the chauffeur of the taxicab 
ing the chauffeur of a passing taxicab. whispered directions, and then sprang 
“This is what I was hoping for, Sid. into the machine. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, July Ist. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for another installment of this serial. 











THE ELUSIVE VAN EETEN 


]N October, 1871, Louis W. van Eeten, one of the most brilliant and expert 
forgers this country has ever known, attempted what—only for a little hard 
luck—should have been his master stroke. . 

An accomplice named Chadwick introduced him as John R. Livingstone to 
Cyrus G. Clark, a broker at 3 Exchange Place, New York, with whom he entered 
into negotiations for the purchase of some bonds, giving a check on Hallgarten 
& Co. for seventy-seven thousand five hundred dollars. Van Eeten, or Liv- 
ingstone, took the bonds to the Commercial Warehouse Company and left them 
as security for two checks for twenty-five thousand dollars each. He then in- 
dorsed the checks and asked his friend Chadwick to cash them at the office of 
Caldwell & Co., bankers, at 77 Wall Street. 

Unluckily for the swindlers, a man whom Van Eeten had victimized a short 
time previously, using the name Livingstone, was in conversation with Mr. Cald- 
well when Chadwick presented the checks. This man noticed the name of the 
payee and told of his unfortunate experience. Although the checks were un- 
questionably good, Caldwell hesitated to cash them and told Chadwick to call 
again the next day. Chadwick did so, received the money, and had started to 
put it into his pocket when a messenger rushed into the banker’s office with the 
news that “Livingstone’’ was a forger. The check for seventy-seven thousand 
five hundred dollars on Hallgarten & Co., unfortunately for the trickster, caused 
that firm’s account at the Park Bank to be overdrawn. When the officials of 
that institution called the attention of the company to the overdraft the check 
for seventy-seven thousand five hundred dollars was discovered to be a particularly 
skillful piece of forgery. The messenger arrived with the news at Caldwell & 
Co.’s office in the nick of time to prevent Chadwick. from getting away with the 
proceeds of the swindle. 

Detective Thomas Sampson was put on the case, and soon succeeded in estab- 
lishing the fact that Livingstone was Van Eeten. Laying hands on the culprit was 
not so easy. Van Eeten led the detective a long chase. San Francisco, Panama, 
and St. Thomas were some of his stopping places. At last the detective ran him 
down at a hotel in New Orleans, Louisiana, on the very morning that he was 
about to make his next “skip” to Tampico, Mexico. 

Van Eeten received a ten-year sentence, and, after serving it, was rearrested 
for another theft of ten thousand dollars committed while in San Francisco. Dis- 
couraged by this experience, Van Eeten committed suicide by drinking laudanum 
while waiting to be taken to San Francisco for trial. 











Jn fora, 


&-Terrell ~Goring 


HERE were only three of us 
at the inn; a stout elderly 
professor with a red face, a 
redder nose surmounted by 
spectacles, and grayish beard; a thin 
individual named Bailey, who was try- 
ing to recover the health he had lost in 
Central America—though how he 
hoped to do so in that bleak seaside 
village in March, I don’t know—finally 
there was your humble servant. I 
was on a sketching trip, but we had 
such wretched weather most of the 
time that it was usually impossible to 
get out at all during the day. Only oc- 
casionally it cleared up in the evening, 
and I would roam about between nine 
and midnight, getting some wonderful 
night effects. 
Coming home one moonlight night, 
I saw lying on the ground just in front 
of the inn a small leather case with a 
long piece of tape attached to one cor- 
ner—the kind of thing some people 
sling around their necks to keep their 
money in. Wondering how it got there 
and whose it was, I opened it to see 
if there was a name inside. It was 
chock-full of bills, packed with them, 
but there was nothing else. I closed 
it up again and put it away carefully 
in my pocket, intending to take it to 
the police the next day; for it seemed 
so valuable and tantalizing that I 
thought even our old innkeeper might 
be tempted to filch one bill on the spur 
of the moment. 
The next morning as soon as I was 


dressed, I went carefully through the 
bills again, counted them, and put their 


numbers and the total amount on a 
slip of paper. Then I went down to 
breakfast. 


I was a little surprised to find neither 
the professor nor Bailey were down 
yet, for, as a rule, they were both pretty 
punctual, especially the professor. It 
was not till I was halfway through 
the meal that they put in an appear- 
ance, the professor supporting Bailey, 
who looked more haggard than I had 
thought it possible for any man to look. 

“Good heavens, you do look ill!” -I 
exclaimed aghast. 

“Had an awful night,” said Bailey. 
“However, thanks to the professor, I’m 
feeling a little better now.” 

“That’s all right,” murmured the pro- 
fessor. “But you should have stayed 
in bed, my dear fellow. You should 
not have got up.” 

“What’s the use of stopping in bed. 
I couldn’t have slept, after that thing.” 
He halted and shuddered. 

“What thing?’ I asked. 

“You didn’t hear him?” queried the 
professor. 

“T was out all the evening.” 

“Of course. I had forgotten that.” 
“But what was it? A burglar, a 
nightmare, or what?” 

“T don’t know.” He shivered. “TI 
don’t know what it was,” he repeated. 
“What do you think, professor?” 

“T only know I heard you shouting, 
went into your room, and found you 
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either asleep or unconscious on the 
floor. Suppose you tell us exactly what 
did occur.” 

“Let the poor man have some break- 
fast first,” I suggested. 

But he shook his head. 
eat anything,” he said. 
tea——” 

I poured it out and handed it to 
him. He took a few sips and lit a 
cigarette. : 

“As soon as you had gone out last 
night,” he commenced, “the professor 
and I went to bed. As you know I am 
in a highly nervous condition, and in- 
deed have got into such a state that I 
cannot sleep unless I have carefully 
examined my room. What I shall do 
now, I really don’t know! Burn a 
night light, I suppose, or keep a watch- 
man in the room. 

“Last night I searched my room as 
usual, and found nothing—also as 
usual. Then I undressed, locked the 
door, put the candle on the table by 
the side of the bed and went (o sleep, 
leaving the window slightly open and 
the blind up. Why they can’t have 
sensible lighting installed in this place 
instead of those foolish thousand-year- 
old candles, I don’t know. 

“When I had been asleep a short 
time—perhaps an hour—I awoke with 
a feeling of discomfort, such as one 
experiences when something unusual 
happens, when some change occurs in 
one’s bedroom at night. It is a most 
unpleasant feeling. I looked round, and 
it immediately struck me that the room 
was much darker than it ought to be. 
The light patch on the floor just in 
front of the door, caused by the light 
which came in from the window, was 
missing. You know what my room is 
like.” He gathered up some knives and 
a few pieces of bread, and arranging 
the former in the shape of a square, 
placed the latter at various points in- 
side it. 

“This,” he said, pointing to the 


“IT couldn’t 
“A cup of 
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middle of one knife, “is the door, and 
almost opposite is the window. Against 
the wall between the two is the bed. 
Opposite to the bed is the closet, and 
between that and the door, on the same 
side of the room as the latter, is the 
washbasin. At the foot of the bed 
is a table.” 

“Noticing the absence of the light on 
the floor, I naturally turned over and 
looked at the window. It was only 
faintly visible as a lighted patch against 
the blackness. I thought at the time 
that the blind had probably slipped 
down accidentally, and put one foot out 
of bed to go and pull it up.” 

“What do you think it was now?” 
asked the professor. 

Bailey shrugged his shoulders. “I 
don’t know.” His thoughts seemed to 
wander. 

“Never mind that now,” I said; I 
was waiting for something exciting. 

“Just as I got my legs clear of the 
sheets,” he went on, “something 
creaked. I pulled my foot back with a 
nervous jerk. J heard another creak. 
It came from the direction of the door. 
But as I have already told you, I had 
locked the door. I am positive of it, 
because I remember dropping my collar 
stud just in front of it, and locking it 
while straightening myself after pick- 
ing the stud up. Presently a pale light 
seemed to invade the room for a mo- 
ment and then to disappear again. 
Suddenly a voice whispered: ‘Did you 
see it? 

“Who are you? How did you get 
in? See what?’ I demanded sharply. 

“The voice ignored my questions. 
‘Good Heaven,’ it repeated, ‘you must 
have seen it.’ 

““*Who are you? What are you do- 
ing here?’ I asked again, feeling 
feverishly for my matches, which I 
could not find. 

“There was a silence, then: ‘Look, 
there it is again!’ said the voice, and 
this time it was filled with terror. 
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“I gave a jump. My hand knocked 
the candlestick with the matches on the 
floor with a crash. The next moment 
the voice repeated in agonizing tones: 
‘Look! look! it’s coming nearer.’ 

“T crouched down into my _ bed. 
‘What is?’ I asked. 

“There was no answer, but instead I 
felt something, some weight, descended 
on my feet. With a shriek I tried to 
draw them up and leap out of bed, but 
the thing held my foot tight. 

“It’s all right,’ said the voice. ‘It’s 
only me,’ and he let go. Then, in a 
changed voice: ‘Look! there it is at 
the window.’ 

“Instinctively I looked in that direc- 
tion, and as I looked the faint white 
patch, which was all one could see of 
it, gradually disappeared.” 

“How disappeared :” I asked. 

Bailey paused to think it over. “I 
really don’t remember,” he said. “I 
only know it gradually disappeared and 
left the room pitch dark. ‘Look! ex- 
claimed the voice again, ‘you must see 
it now. Heavens! It’s coming nearer.’ 

“T was now sitting doubled up on the 
pillow. ‘What’s it look like?’ I stam- 
mered. My heart was beating so fast 
I could hardly speak. I had to gasp 
for breath. 

“‘*Great white fangs dripping blood, 
a red tongue oozing saliva, red gums, 
two great green eyes and shaggy golden 
hair all round. Look! Over there!’ he 
suddenly screamed. 

“T turned my head to one side.” 

“But how did you know in which 


direction he was pointing?’ I inter- 
posed. 
“T didn’t. I suppose his words 


naturally made me turn my head.” 

“And did you see anything?” asked 
the professor. 

“T don’t know. At the time I thought 
I did, but I don’t know. It seemed 
to me as if each horrible feature flashed 
up before me out of the darkness as 
the voice enumerated it, until the 
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whole hideous face was gleaming at 
me. And, oh! those eyes, their cruel, 
cold glitter! The ferociousness of 
those jaws! I shall never forget them, 
never! 

“The voice spoke again. ‘Look! It’s 
coming nearer,’ it said, and the thing 
actually appeared to move toward me, 
swaying slightly from side to side. ‘Do 
you see it now?’ 

“I suddenly began to shriek at the 
top of my voice. With a cry the other 
man, whoever he was, jumped on to 
my bed, felt round for me, seized me 
by the arm, by the chest, by the throat. 
I struggled, kicked, fought.” 

“You must have been asleep!” ejac- 
ulated the professor. 

“T don’t know,” said Bailey, using 
his characteristic expression. “At any 
rate, I managed to hurl whoever it was 
on the floor. J lay back panting, while 
he groaned. 

“*VYou’ve broken my leg,’ he said. 

“Why did you try to murder me?” 

“Why did you make that row and 
attract the brute?’ 

“For a few moments there was a 
silence while we recovered ourselves. 
Then: ‘Where is it?’ I asked softly. 
For answer there came a terrible moan 
rising to a cry, not loud but expressing 
the most excruciating agony. I could 
feel my hair stiffening on my head. My 
skin seemed to be stretched tight all 
over my body. I shuddered, quivered, 
trembled. — 

“*Tt’s got me!’ wailed the voice. 
There came the sound of struggling, 
panting, muttered curses, and of a 
sudden I was swept off the bed, mat- 
tress, bedclothes and all. I was tossed 
round, nearly smothered, something 
touched my foot, I kicked the air, got 
tangled in the sheets, rolled about, strik- 
ing the floor with my fists. At last I 
was free. I crawled softly away, struck 
my head against the leg of a table at 
the foot of the bed, knocked over a 
chair, and came to a rest only when 
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I had run into the opposite wall. There 
I lay panting and sobbing, too ex- 
hausted to move. [From the direction 
of the bed I could hear the sound of 
tearing linen, of—of the crunching of 
bones, the smacking of lips, the joyful 
satisfaction of contented greed. My 
throat was parched, my heart nearly 
bursting. And then the most terrible 
thing of all happened. My feet were 
stretched out toward the center of the 
room. As I lay there something seemed 
to brush my foot very gently. I drew 
it back quickly and felt it. It was wet— 
without doubt the man’s blood. 

“T tried to get up, to give another 
yell, but something gave way inside me. 
I collapsed and remember no more till 
I heard the professor’s voice.” 

There was a silence while I tried to 
digest this yarn. 

“What was the room like 
came to yourself?” I asked. 

It was the professor who answered. 
“Everything was much as usual, except 
that he was lying on the floor and the 
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bedclothes were very much tumbled 
about,” he said. 
“There was some water about, es- 


pecially near the washbasin,” added 
Bailey. 

“It must have been a dream,” I said. 

“Without doubt.” 

“So I thought at first,” said Bailey. 

“And you’ve changed your mind?” 
asked the professor. 

“Yes, I find that I have been robbed, 
robbed of thirty thousand dollars.” 

“Robbed? But who could have 
robbed you?” Then I remembered the 
pocketbook I had picked up. “What 
was the money in?” I asked. 

“Bills. I carried them in a leather 
wallet round my neck. I noticed it 
was gone almost as soon as the pro- 
fessor left my room.” 

“Anything like this?” I showed him 
what I had found the night before. 

“That’s it!’ He seized it eagerly. 


” 


“Where did you get it?” 
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“Just outside,” I explained. But he 
was not listening; he was counting the 
bills. 

“They’re all there,” he said with a 
great sigh of relief. 

“Then it must have been a dream 
after all,” said the professor. “You 
probably threw the wallet out of the 
window in your frenzy.” 

“T suppose I did. I feel better for 
this find. I think I could sleep now. 
I'll go up to my room.” And he left. 

The professor and I puffed our pipes 
for a time in thoughtful silence. 

“That was something like a dream,” 
I remarked at last, more for the sake 
of saying something than for any other 
reason, 

The professor smiled a_ superior 
smile. It had a tinge of pride, of 
secrecy, of superiority, and a host of 
other things in it. I was rather nettled. 

“T don’t see anything to smile at,” 
I said. “The poor fellow must have 
had a ghastly time of it.” 

“Something must be sacrificed to the 
interests of science,” he murmured 
enigmatically. 

“What has science to do with it 

“Everything, my dear fellow; it was 
no dream at ail. J was Bailey’s noctur- 
nal visitor last night.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, I wanted to try the effect of 
fear on a man in Bailey’s condition, 
and I did so, got up properly for the 
occasion, of course. I easily got a 
skeleton key to fit his door, and as for 
the darkening of his rcom, I simply 
fixed up a little arrangement to release 
his blind, from my room, which is just 
over his. The total darkness was 
caused by the pulling together of the 
heavy curtains, which he did not notice 
in his agitation. What he mistook for 
blood, was simply a little water; I had 
no time to mop it up before he came to. 
You will admit that it was really most 
remarkable how he got fact and fancy 
mixed up in his mind. I must take a 
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few notes, which occurred to me while 
he was reciting his tale just now.” 

“But the animal?” 

“Pure suggestion, nothing else.” 

“But how was it none of his shrieks 
were heard? And did you throw his 
wallet out of the window?” 

“It’s an old building with thick walls, 
and I took the precaution to tell the 
landlord a day or two back that he was 
not to be alarmed if he heard shrieks 
from Bailey’s room some night, as peo- 
ple in Bailey’s condition frequently have 
bad dreams and hallucinations. I told 
him I would look after the man, as I un- 
derstood that kind of thing. I suppose 
he told the maids or else they were too 
frightened themselves to do anything 
but hide their heads under the pillows. 
The matter of the pocketbook I must 
confess I do not understand myself yet. 
Perhaps when I was throwing him 
about on his mattress, it broke loose and 
flew out of the window. I’m only 
thankful myself that he got it back. 
Suppose I had been the cause of ruin- 
ing him! JI trust you won't tell him 
the real explanation, at least until I 
leave. It would place me in an un- 
pleasant position, to put it mildly.” 

“No, no, you may rest assured of 
that. But I must confess to a certain 
amount of disappointment at your pro- 
saic explanation.” 

The explanation, however, was not so 
prosaic as it had at first appeared. At 
lunch the same day, just as | was wash- 
ing my hands preparatory to going 
down stairs, some one knocked at the 
door. 

“Come in!” I cried. 

Bailey entered with a very long face 
and a police officer. 

“Could I have a word with you, sir?” 
asked the officer. 

“As many as you like. Just sit down 
a moment while I dry my hands. Help 
yourselves to cigarettes. Now, what 
is it?” I asked when I had finished. 

“It’s about this little case of bills 
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belonging to this’ gentleman, the one 
you found last night.” He pointed to 
Bailey, who had also taken a seat, and 
was wriggling about as if he were the 
criminal, instead of the victim, appar- 
ently, of some unknown crime. 

“Well ?” 

“T assure you I don’t for a moment 
suspect you,” Bailey ‘stammered. 

“No one said you did,” the police 
officer assured him. ‘We don’t suspect 
any one yet. All we are doing now is 
to try to get at the facts. As I was 
saying, I believe you found this wallet?” 
He produced it from his pocket and 
held it up. 

“That’s the one.” 

“What did you do with it when you 
found it?” 

“T put it in my pocket, meaning to 
give it to the police, but when Bailey 
said his was gone and all that, I pulled 
it out to show him and, on his claiming 
it, returned it to him.” 

“You didn’t happen to open it?” 

“Open it! Yes, I opened it twice. 
When I picked it up, I had a look inside 
to see if I could find out to whom it 
belonged, and this morning I counted 
the contents, some thirty thousand 
dollars. I don’t remember exactly, but 
I put a slip inside with the total and 
the numbers of the bills on it. What’s 
the trouble ?” 

“The trouble is that the contents of 
this pocketbook have been stolen.” 

“Stolen!” I was completely be- 
wildered. “But the contents were all 
there when | handed it back.” 

“So Mr. Bailey thought at the time, 
hut as a matter of fact some one has 
taken out all the real notes and substi- 
tuted forgeries for them. Mr. Bailey 
tells me he had a very curious dream 
last night & 

“Dream!” I interrupted. “That was 
no dream.” And I repeated what the 
professor had told me. 

“And he said nothing about 
pocketbook ?” queried the officer. 
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“Not until I had asked him specially, 
and then he said he did not understand 
that part of the business either.” 

“H’m! I think we had better see the 
gentleman.” 

He rang the bell and asked the maid 
to request the professor to come to 
my room. But the professor was fiot 
to be found, and,’on the landlord being 
sent for, we were informed that the 
professor had been suddenly called 
away that morning, and had taken the 
ten-forty to New. York. 

“Has he indeed?” said the officer. 
“And has he paid his account ?” 

“Sure! A hundred dollar bill.” 

“Night I see it?” 

The landlord dived a ponderous hand 
beneath his apron, fumbled round and 
presently pulled out a pigskin purse, 
from which he extracted it. The officer 
examined it, compared its number with 
a list in his hand, and handed it to 
Bailey. 

“There’s one of them,” he said. 
“Now tell me, what was the professor 
like ?” 

We described him as best we could, 
while the landlord, certain only that he 
was the poorer by some hundred 
dollars, listened with downcast face. 

When we had finished the officer 
drew out his watch. 


“It’s only twelve-ten now,” he said. 
“If he really did take the ten-forty, we 
might catch him. I'll get New York 
police headquarters on the phone at 
once.” And promising to let us know as 
soon as anything happened, he went 
away. 

We got news that night that the pro- 
fessor had been caught, minus the 
beard, but with most of the bills. Hav- 
ing discovered that Bailey carried a 
large amount of money about with him, 
he had determined to appropriate it, 
putting in its place some badly forged 
bills which he had been unable to dis- 
pose of, in order to gain more time to 
get away before the theft was dis- 
covered, 

While entering Bailey’s room with 
the help of a skeleton key, he had ac- 
cidentally awakened Bailey, and im- 
mediately conceived the idea of giving 
him a shock sufficient, in his bad state 
of health, to make him faint. He had 
thrown the wallet out of the window 
because Bailey showed signs of coming 
to before he could replace it in its 
original position, while his telling me 
that he had taken part in Bailey’s 
dream was a piece of sheer bravado, 
which he had been unable to resist, be- 
ing convinced of his own safety when 
Bailey’s narration went down so well. 





HE Paris police are working on what may prove to be one of the most sen- 


sational murder cases of the age. 


After having visited Henri Landru, an 


ex-convict, at his villa in Gambais, thirty miles from Paris, ten women and a 
boy disappeared one after the other, and no trace of them has since been found. 

Landru made the acquaintance of all of the women through matrimoniai 
advertisements. Their names, the police say, he carefully entered in a notebook. 
Then, having won their confidence, he was intrusted with their savings, sold 
their household goods, and invited them to his home. They went, stayed at the 
house some time, and finally were seen no more. 

The bodies of three dogs and a cat that had belonged to two of the missing 
women were found on Landru’s grounds. The animals had been strangled. 


Neighbors of Landru’s also claim to have noticed heavy smoke, with an unpleasant 
odor, issuing from the villa’s chimney at intervals corresponding with the dis- 
appearance of the supposed victims. 
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§ Albert Alwing, 


Author of ‘‘Thinking is Doing,’’ ‘‘In a Better Position,’’ etc 


EGINALD MESSENGER’S 
pensive gaze moved from his 
uncle’s face to the safe stand- 
ing in a corner of the library. 

For an instant the blue glint of the 
metal held his keen and narrow eyes 
fascinated, but the older man was too 
deeply absorbed in the subject under 
discussion to notice his nephew’s mo- 
mentary abstraction. A green-shaded 
lamp shed a soft radiance over the table 
at which they sat, but the other parts of 
the room, furnished in a stately. and 
somewhat frigid fashion, were in 
shadow. 

“You are right, Reginald,” declared 
Martin Messenger, thoughtfully strok- 
ing his gray-splashed beard. His eyes 
twinkled magnetically, as they had a 
habit of doing when he was discussing 
his hobby. “The only proper way to 
render Chinese poetry into English is 
to translate it in monosyllables. There 
is no other way in which the full rhyth- 
mic force of the original can be con- 
veyed to the English-speaking public. 
You have done very well with this little 
lyric of Mei Sheng.” 

“Glad you think so, sir,” murmured 
Reginald, passing his hand over his 
mouth to conceal a derisive twitching 
at the corners of his lips. 

He darted another furtive glance at 
the safe as his uncle picked a_type- 
written sheet from the table and read 
aloud the lyric which Reginald had 
laboriously translated inio English. 
Reginald was not interested in poetry, 
Chinese or otherwise, whereas safes al- 
ways appealed strongly to his imagina- 
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tion. He regarded poetry as the futile- 
pastime of fools and dotards, but safes 
suggested possibilities of a practical and 
enchanting nature. The one in the cor- 
ner of the library intrigued him with 
peculiar and irresistible force. 

“Very good, indeed,” commended the 
older man, and then he read the poem 
a second time, his resonant voice fond- 
ling the syllables as if he were anxious 
to drain the ultimate thrill of rhythm 
and melody from the piece. 

Reginald raised his hand to conceal a 
contemptuous grin. It was beyond his 
comprehension why a man who had 
spent fifty years accumulating a fortune 
should devote his declining days to such 
a silly hobby as Chinese poetry. [He 
could understand why Martin Messen- 
ger, who had always been a whirlwind 
of mental and physical energy, was not 
content to spend the remnant of his life 
in idleness, but Reginald thought he 
might have found a more agreeable pas- 
time. 

“Why not translate enough of Mei 
Sheng’s lyrics to make a book?” sug- 
gested Martin Messenger when he had 
finished reading. “I would gladly de- 
fray the expense of publication.” 

“That’s good of you, sir,” said Regi- 
nald in pessimistic tones; “but who 
would buy it?” 

“True,” admitted the older man, sigh- 
ing. ‘The majority of people are not 
interested in the finer things of life. 
They are too busy with material things. 
Their tastes differ from yours and 
mine, Reginald.” 

Reginald smiled sadly, but with an 
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inward chuckle. His tastes ran to the 
syncopated rhythms of the cabaret and 
music hall rather to the subleties of Chi- 
nese verse, but his practical sense had 
suggested to him that it might be well to 
humor his uncle’s queer fancies. Regi- 
nald’s practical sagacity was equaled 
only by his patience and his tenacity of 
purpose. Martin Messenger was worth 
several millions, and upon his death 
Reginald confidently expected to receive 
a large portion of the estate, the exact 
amount depending upon the extent to 
which he could insinuate himself into 
the old man’s favor. He had missed no 
opportunity to win his uncle’s good will, 
and his patient struggles with the final 
mastery of the Chinese language had 
been only one detail of an elaborate and 
systematic campaign. The drudgery had 
been painful and would have daunted 
one of less perseverance than Reginald, 
but he had been fortified by the thought 
of an ample reward. 

“It isn’t only a matter of taste, sir,” 
he declared musingly in reply to his 
uncle’s last remark. “The task of learn- 
ing a language like the Chinese is some- 
what staggering. I had quite a struggle 
with it.” 

A smile illumined Martin Messen- 
ger’s deeply lined face. The personality 
behind that face had once dominated 
men of prominence in the financial 
world, and even now the features bore 
traces of aggressiveness, audacity, and 
uncompromising will power. His once 
broad and massive shoulders were 
hunched down a little in the armchair, 
and the long, bony fingers beat a soft 
tattoo on the table. 

“But you succeeded finally,” he said, 
beaming approval on his nephew, “and 
you deserve a lot of credit for your 
persistence. I recall my own experi- 
ence. After I retired from business, I 
soon discovered that loafing didn’t agree 
with me. I had to have something to 


do, but I wanted it to be different from 
the things I had been doing in the past. 
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I suppose a man like me is never satis- 
fied unless he feels he is accomplishing 
something. Anyway, I tackled Chinese 
because I had heard it was a very diffi- 
cult language and because it was totally 
unlike anything I had ever attempted 
before. I’m glad I went in for it, for 
the first thing I knew I felt like a child 
with a new toy. A hobby like that helps 
to keep an old man young. Claire tells 
me she doesn’t think I'll ever grow 
really old.” 

He spoke the name of his orphaned 
granddaughter with a soft and caressing 
intonation. Reginald knew that his de- 
votion to Claire, a hoydenish and strik- 
ingly pretty creature, amounted to al- 
most a passion. She had lost her par- 
ents in her early childhood, whereupon 
Martin Messenger, who had then been 
a widower for several years, had taken 
her into his home. Reginald had often 
wondered how his uncle meant to ap- 
portion his fortune between himself and 
his second cousin. Until a few years 
ago he had not dared to hope for more 
than a third as his share of the estate, 
but of late he had grown in the old 
man’s favor, and he thought it was not 
unlikely that the property would be 
divided evenly. 

“T am inclined to agree with Claire,” 
he declared, and his tones implied 
neither flattery nor adulation, but 
merely a sincere tribute. His glance 
stole to the safe and back again as he 
added: “She'll go into raptures when 
she sees that necklace.” 

“Won’t she, though?” Martin Mes- 
senger chuckled elatedly and his rugged 
face seemed one vast grin. “She will 
be the happiest girl in creation, Regi- 
nald. Women are all alike in one re- 
spect. A trinket like that always goes 
a long way with them. Well, Claire 
deserves anything her old granddaddy 
can give her,” 

Reginald nodded emphatically, but 
again a sorcerous attraction seemed to 
draw his gaze to the safe. It was a 
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new one, having been installed but a few 
days ago, and he knew that his uncle in- 
tended it to serve chiefly as a fireproof 
receptacle for the old Chinese scripts 
he was always picking up at auctions 
and in the shops of antiquarians and for 
which he paid outrageous prices without 
a murmur of protest. To-night, how- 
ever, the safe contained an object that 
appealed to Reginald’s practical sense 
with much greater force than musty 
Chinese documents ever did. 

There had been a small social gath- 
ering at Martin Messenger’s residence 
that evening. Just before the serving 
of refreshments, Claire had excused 
herself and stepped out to give an or- 
der to the servants, and during her 
absence Martin had summoned the 
guests to the library, opened the new 
safe, and proudly exhibited the exquis- 
ite necklace with which he intended to 
surprise his granddaughter on her 
forthcoming birthday. 

Each detail of the scene had im- 
pressed itself vividly on Reginald’s 
memory. He remembered that his 
uncle’s hand had trembled with excite- 
ment as he motioned the guests into the 
library. Then he had stooped in front 
of the safe, but the next moment he had 
stood erect again, evidently unable to 
recall the combination. He had taken 
a slip of paper from his vest pocket, 
then turned again to the safe, glancing 
frequently at the paper as he turned the 
dial to the right and left. At last the 
heavy steel door had swung open, his 
uncle had returned the slip to his 
pocket, and the next moment, as he held 
the necklace aloft, there had been a 
chorus of admiring murmurs and ex- 
clamations. 

Reginald did not understand why he 
had noted these details so carefully; at 
any rate he repeatedly told himself that 
he was not aware of any particular 
reason for having done so. After the 
others had gone his uncle had called 
him into the library for a chat, and 
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throughout the long and tedious discus- 
sion of Chinese poets the safe had 
seemed to exert a magnetic appeal upon 
his senses. 

Martin Messenger interrupted his re- 
flections. “Yes,” he murmured with a 
pleased chuckle, “Claire is one girl in 


a million. She reminds me of her 
mother in many ways. I only wish 
that But what’s the use?” 





Reginald smiled as his mind pieced 
out the unfinished sentence. His uncle 
was wishing that his granddaughter was 
not quite so madly in love with Wilbur 
Sage, but he was far too fond of her 
to do anything that might make her un- 
happy. Sage was a happy-go-lucky 
youngster, impulsive and ambitious, but 
lacking the will power and pertinacity 
that qualify men for big achievement. 
In Reginald’s opinion he was a rather 
likable simpleton who would never 
amount to much, and he knew that his 
uncle agreed with him. In fact, there 
were moments when he strongly sus- 
pected that Martin Messenger would 
have been better pleased if a more 
sedate and practical-minded man—such 
as Reginald himself, for instance—had 
captured Claire’s giddy little heart. 

“It is close to your bedtime, sir,” he 
observed with a glance at his watch. 
Then his lips curled into an apologetic 
smile. ‘Mind if I make a suggestion?” 
he added. : 

“What is it?’ Martin Messenger 
yawned sleepily. 

Reginald leaned slightly over the 
table and regarded his uncle steadily. 

“Tt has to do with the necklace,” he 
announced. “Do you think it is quite 
safe?” 

The older man laughed easily and 
jerked his thumb in the direction of the 
strong box. 

“That safe is a pretty good piece of 
furniture,” he declared confidently. 
“I'd like to see anybody try to tamper 
with it.” 


“I don’t mean that. The safe is 
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strong enough. But I couldn’t help but 
notice that before you opened it this 
evening, you consulted a memorandum 
which you took from your vest pocket.” 

“Naturally. I haven’t memorized the 
combination yet.” Martin Messenger 
seemed to be growing a trifle impatient. 

“It’s always more or less dangerous 
to carry such memoranda in one’s 
pocket,” persisted Reginald. “Twelve 
persons were watching you when you 
took out that slip of paper this evening. 
I happened to notice that one of them 
seemed very much interested.” 

“You mean Wilbur Sage?” A queer 
smile fluttered about the older man’s 
mouth, “Yes, I remember the young 
fellow looked at me in a rather peculiar 
way. But I wouldn’t worry, Reginald. 
Sage has several bad faults, but I am 
convinced that he is as honest as the 
day is long. I would trust him almost 
as far as I would you. Besides, I have 
taken certain little precautions. Much 
obliged to you just the same, Reginald.” 

Reginald’s eyes twinkled shrewdly as 
he rose from the chair. As he buttoned 
his coat it occurred to him that he had 
accomplished a double purpose. The 
older man had taken the warning in 
good nature and mentally registered 
another score in Reginald’s favor. 
Also, if by chance the safe should be 
robbed, Martin Messenger would never 
think of accusing his nephew. On the 
contrary, the seed of suspicion against 
Wilbur Sage would already have been 
sown in his mind. 

These reflections were somewhat 
vague and shadowy in his brain, but 
they filled him with a keen sense of 
gratification. He had not the faintest 
idea, that any one was harboring unholy 
designs against his uncle’s safe. Never- 
theless 








“By the way, Reginald,” said the 
older man, languidily stretching his 
limbs as he arose, “I think Harrison 
has gone to bed. See that the spring lock 
on the outer door snaps as you go out.” 
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“Certainly,” murmured Reginald, and 
there was a scarcely perceptible throb 
to his voice. “Good-night, Uncle Mar- 
tin.” 

As he stepped from the room, a 
squinting glance revealed his uncle in 
the act of taking a cigar from a hu- 
midor and lighting it. According to his 
invariable habit, he would smoke it 
while sitting at one of the windows of 
his bedroom. Reginald knew it would 
take him exactly ‘half an hour to finish 
it,,and in another thirty minutes he 
would be soundly asleep. 

His heart pounded queerly as he trav- 
ersed the dark vestibule, feeling as 
though every step was bringing him 
nearer a sinister decision. Until ten 
minutes ago the plan that was now 
taking shape in his mind had been noth- 
ing more than a hazy figment of his 
imagination. His uncle’s admonition 
about the door had crystallized it. The 
older man had given the same admoni- 
tion many a time before after a pro- 
tracted discussion in the library, but 
this time it caused something to snap 
and flash in Reginald’s mind. 

He stepped briskly to the door, 
opened it and, still standing on the in- 
side, drew it to again with a little slam. 
The clicking of the lock sounded loudly 
in the silent house and would assure 
Martin Messenger, if by chance he 
were listening, that the nephew had car- 
ried out his instruction. In the next in- 
stant Reginald turned the belt back, se- 
cured it with the catch, stepped through 
the door and closed it noiselessly behind 
him. He whistled a gay tune as he 
swung down the street. 

Glancing back over his shoulder as 
he turned the corner, he saw that the 
library windows were dark. A moment 
later a light appeared at the window of 
his uncle’s bedroom. 

“H’m,” he muttered, quickening his 
pace. “It would seem as if everything 
was conspiring to make me do it.” 
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It was eleven-thirty when he entered 
the building in which his bachelor apart- 
ment was located. 

“Slow, isn’t it?” he asked the hall 
boy, glancing at the clock hanging over 
the switchboard and comparing it with 
his watch, 

“Western Union time, sir,” declared 
the tawny-headed youth laconically ; 
and Reginald made a pretense of setting 
his watch back. He knew that, if the 
need should ever arise, he could call on 
the hall boy to prove what time he had 
got in on this particular night. He had 
observed that in an enterprise like the 
one he was now about to engage in suc- 
cess was largely a matter of precaution. 

His eyes glinted narrowly and his 
mouth was compressed in a thin, firm 
line as the elevator whisked him to the 
fourth floor. Entering his apartment, 
he stepped to one of the windows, 
raised the shade, and looked out. A 
single electric lamp, hanging over the 
basement entrance, illuminated the 
narrow court. It would be a simple 
matter to climb down the fire escape, 
scale the wooden fence that bordered 
the court, sneak out through the alley 
that communicated with the street on 
the opposite side of the block, and as- 
sume the leisurely gait of one-taking a 
late stroll before turning in. He noticed 
with satisfaction that, with the excep- 
tion of the hall lights, the windows 
facing the court were dark. For the 
first time he praised the chronic poverty 
that had compelled him to occupy a rear 
apartment. 

He sat down to smoke a cigarette and 
study out his plan, for he did not care 
to reach the Messenger residence until 
he could be sure that his uncle was 
asleep. The scheme seemed hoth safe 
and practicable. It would be easy to 
enter the house, sneak into Martin’s 
bedroom, take the memorandum from 
his vest pocket, open the safe and steal 
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the necklace. In the morning, as soon 
as he discovered the robbery, old Mar- 
tin would call in private detectives, for 
he had always had a stubborn aversion 
to the official police. The detectives, 
Reginald reflected as he calmly smoked 
his cigarette, would probably reach the 
conclusion that the robbery had been 
committed by one of the twelve persons 
who had composed the party. Such a 
suspicion would be natural, since they 
alone knew that the safe contained a 
necklace of great value, and because all 
of them had seen Martin take the 
memorandum from his pocket before 
working the combination. 

As for the individual on whom sus- 
picion would fall, Reginald felt satisfied 
that it would be some one other than 
himself. He would carefully avoid 
leaving clews behind him, and the fact 
that his uncle reposed absolute trust 
and confidence in him would go a long 
way toward shielding him. He chuckled 
elatedly at the thought, and his eyes 
sparkled greedily at a mental picture of 
the exquisite jewel. He had examined 
it carefully while it was being exhibited 
by his uncle, and he felt confident that 
the flawlessly matched pearls would 
yield him a handsome amount, 

“Thirty thousand—not a penny less,” 
he mused wistfully. ‘“‘Even a hard- 
shelled fence will give me as much as 
that on them without batting an eyelid. 
A little loose change will come in handy 
while I’m waiting for Uncle Martin to 
take the Stygian ferry. My bluff at 
being an ambitious and energetic busi- 
ness man is about as profitable as going 
into raptures over Chinese poetry, and 
my pickings have been pretty lean the 
last year. It’s eleven-fifty. About time 
to start.” 

He tossed away the cigarette, 
shrugged his shoulders as if to throw 
off the financial worries that had bur- 
dened him, put on a pair of tan kid 
gloves and donned a light overcoat. 
Merely as an extra measure of precau- 
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tion, and not because he had the least 
idea of using it, he put a small but 
wicked-looking pistol in his hip pocket. 
Then he switched off the light, noise- 
lessly opened the window, stepped out 
on the fire-escape landing, and started 
to descend with catlike agility. I ling- 
ing himself over the wooden fence, he 
stole down the alley and gained the 
street. 

No one was in sight, and he swung 
into a brisk walk, arriving within fifteen 
minutes at the imposing stone mansion 
occupied by his uncle and second cous- 
in. As he had expected, the entire 
house was dark, and as far as his eyes 
could reach the street was still and 
deserted. He stepped through the door, 
which he had left unlocked upon his 
departure, bolted it behind him, and 
tiptoed up the stairway. A few minutes 
later he stood outside his uncle’s bed- 
room. 

He knew that it was Martin Mes- 
senger’s invariable habit to lock his door 
carefully before retiring. Reginald 
had never studied the technique of bur- 
glary and knew nothing about how locks 
are manipulated, but this circumstance 
did not daunt him. After making sure 
that the door was locked as usual, he 
rapped firmly. It was a bold thing to 
do, but he believed that the very auda- 
city of the maneuver would insure its 
success, 

A few minutes passed in silence, then 
he heard a faint click, and he knew that 
his uncle had switched on the small 
reading light beside the bed. He had 
noticed that the little electric lamp was 
shaded and that it illuminated only a 
small portion of the room, and this was 
a circumstance that counted in Regi- 
nald’s favor. He waited breathlessly, 


pulling the brim of his soft hat a little 
lower down on his forehead. He heard 
the squeaking of a bed; then some one 
crossed the floor. 
“Who’s there?” demanded a voice. 
Reginald answered in low, tense 


tones: “It’s I—Reginald. I must see 
you for a moment, Uncle Martin.” 

He snatched the little automatic from 
his pocket as he heard the bolt slide 
back. The door opened a crack, and 
he caught a shadowy glimpse of his 
uncle’s face. 

“Some one’s trying to get into the 
house,” he whispered hoarsely. 

“But ” began his uncle. 

“T didn’t leave,” interrupted Reginald. 
“Was worried about that necklace. I 
was waiting in the vestibule, and after 
a while ee 

Suddenly he hurled himself at the 
partly open door. As it swung inward, 
its sharp edge struck Martin across the 
head. He reeled dazedly, and in the 
next instant Reginald was upon him, 
dealing him a vicious blow behind the 
left ear with his automatic. Seizing the 
old man about the waist, he let him slide 
gently to the floor. 

Stepping into the hallway, he listened 
intently for a few moments, satisfying 
himself that the other occupants of the 
house had not been aroused by the dis- 
turbance. He tiptoed back to the side 
of the unconscious man. 

“He'll be dead to the world for an 
hour or two,” he reflected, squinting 
down at the white face with its gaping 
mouth, bulging eyes, and expression of 
horror. ‘‘When he comes to, he'll be 
wondering who struck him. He didn’t 
have a good look at me, and he will 
know that a burglar, if he gives any 
name at all, is likely to give anybody 
else’s but his own. Just the same, if I 
thought 

He did not finish the reflection, but 
peered more sharply at the twisted face. 
It would be a simple matter, he thought, 
to make certain that his uncle should 
never breathe a suspicion against him. 
Another deftly aimed blow would si- 
lence him forever. For a few mo- 
ments he stood hesitant and scowling 
over the unconscious figure, abstract- 
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edly noting that a revolver was cramped 
in the right hand. 

Then he decided that it would not be 
necessary to deal the fatal blow. His 
uncle trusted him above all others, with 
the possible exception of Claire. He 
would be able to produce an effective 
alibi. The mere fact that he had given 
his own name would be construed as 
inferential proof that the assailant was 
some one else and that he had tried to 
fasten the guilt on Reginald. Every- 
thing considered, the safe course was to 
let Martin Messenger live. 

‘Hastily he looked about the r6om, 
located Martin Messenger’s clothes, 
then stooped and picked the memoran- 
dum from the lower left pocket of his 
uncle’s vest, meanwhile marveling at 
the folly of the older man in having let 
it become known that he carried such a 
paper about with him. It struck him 
that Martin Messenger, who had been 
a genius in big affairs, had acted like 
a stupid simpleton in the matter of the 
necklace. Without a glance at the 
memorandum, he stepped softly from 
the room, stole down the thickly car- 
peted stairway, and entered the library. 

Again he paused and listened. He 
heard not the slightest sound, but he 
had a queer feeling that the dominant 
personality of his uncle hovered some- 
where in the darkness. He tiptoed to 
the safe and lighted the tiny electric 
bulb just above. Then he knelt, seized 
the knob and glanced at the memoran- 
dum. 

In the next instant a muttered ex- 
clamation escaped him, and he stared 
intently at the weird cabalistics scrib- 
bled on the paper. 

“In Chinese!” he mumbled. 

The numerals, as well as the direc- 
tions for turning the knob of the com- 
bination to left and right, were spelled 
out in an awkward-looking Chinese 
script. Reginald, as he gazed at the 
memorandum, conceived a higher re- 
spect for his uncle’s prudence and 
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sagacity. The old man, having not yet 
memorized the combination, had found 
it necessary to confide it to paper, but 
he had reduced the danger to an almost 
negligible degree by writing it in a lan- 
guage that few people could understand. 

“The old gent was taking no chances, 
after alk,” muttered Reginald. Then 
his face brightened. ‘Well,’ he added 
under his breath, “I’m cashing in on my 
Chinese erudition sooner than I ex- 
pected.” 

Consulting the memorandum, he be- 
gan to turn the knob, congratulating 
himself on having conceived the happy 
idea of winning his uncle’s favor by 
simulating an interest in Chinese. He 
swung the door open, took out the neck- 
lace, and held it for a few moments 
against the electric light. He gazed at 
it greedily before he thrust it into a 
pocket. 

“Thirty thousand, at least. Maybe 
thirty-five.” He chuckled softly as he 
extinguished the light and moved to- 
ward-the door. 

Suddenly, with a muffled cry of dis- 
may, he stopped. 

“I’m the prize boob!” he muttered. 
“Nifty little trap I was setting for my- 
self. Only twelve people, in addition 
to Uncle Martin, knew there was a 
necklace in the safe. And I’m the only 
one of the twelve that can read Chi- 
nese.” 

For several moments he stood like 
an immovable shadow in the darkness, 
his mind working with the rapidity of 
lightning. He saw clearly that if he 
carried away the necklace, the finger of 
circumstance would point to him as the 
thief, despite the alibi and Martin Mes- 
senger’s high opinion of him. Among 
the twelve persons who had seen the 
jewel, he was the only one who could 
open the safe with the aid of the memo- 
randum. Must he give it up now, after 
he had planned so shrewdly and risked 
so much to gain possession of it? 

He appraised the situation coolly and 
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logically. It would be a simple matter 
to run away and sell the necklace in 
another city, but by so doing he would 
forfeit his share of Martin’s fortune. 
He thought of defacing the safe in some 
manner to make it appear that the theft 
had been committed by a common bur- 
glar, but he did not know how to go 
about, and to take a professional safe- 
breaker into his confidence would in- 
volve too great.a risk. To return the 
necklace to the safe seemed the only 
course consistent with safety. 

But a moment later he gave a chuckle 
of elation, for again his nimble wits had 
come to his assistance. He smoothed 
out the memorandum, which he had 
crumbled in his fist after it had served 
his purpose, then stepped back to the 
safe and turned on the light. He took 
out his fountain pen and tore a blank 
page from a letter he had received sev- 
eral days before. The paper was of a 
cheap, ordinary quality, showed no 
watermark, and would not be likely to 
afford a clew. Holding the pen in his 
left hand and writing with awkward, 
uncouth strokes, he began to copy the 
memorandum in English, using the top 
of the safe as a writing desk. He 
grinned as he worked, observing that 
the writing bore no resemblance to the 
neat and precise hand in which he 
usually wrote. 

Half of the memorandum had been 
translated when of a sudden he darted 
aside and reached for the automatic in 
his hip pocket. He stood tense and 
quivering, certain that he had heard a 
faint and furtive sound. His hand went 
to the electric bulb, and he was about to 
switch off the light, when he saw a 
small and fluffy creature emerge from 
the darkness of the adjoining room. 

“Only a cat!” He said under his 
breath as he recognized Tzu Hsi, Mar- 
tin Messenger’s pet, who had _ been 
named after a Chinese empress. For 
a moment the cat regarded him 


with an unblinking stare, then made a 
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leap and-curled up in an armchair. 
Drawing a quick breath of relief, Regi- 
nald finished his work, examined it with 
a critical eye, dried the ink with a little 
blotter which he took from his check 
book, and tossed the translation inside 
the safe. 

“That’s a stroke of genius, if I do 
say it myself,” he mumbled as he again 
turned out the light and tiptoed to the 
door. 

An hour later, having in the mean- 
time visited his office and hidden the 
necklace in a secure place, he entered 
his apartment by way of the fire escape 
and sat down at his desk to translate 
another of Mei Sheng’s lyrics. 


III. 


A ghost of a smile illumined the but- 
ler’s usually impassive face as he 
opened the door the following morning 
to admit Reginald Messenger. 

“Glad you came, sir,” he declared 
fervently. “Mr. Martin was just about 
to send for you. Will you go to his 
bedroom at once, sir?” 

“Bedroom?” asked Reginald with 
well-feigned amazement. ‘Uncle Mar- 
tin in bed at ten o’clock! Hope he isn’t 
ill ?” 

“No, sir—not exactly. Something 
dread But Mr. Martin will explain 
everything to you, sir.” 

Simulating an expression of utter be- 
wilderment Reginald ascended the stair- 
way and entered his uncle’s bedcham- 
ber. He was dressed in the somber 
gray of which Martin Messenger ap- 
proved, and there was a look of grave 
concern in his face. The old man, a 
feeble, sardonic grin on his face, was 
sitting erect in the four-poster bed. 

“What on earth has happened?” 
ejaculated Reginald. “I ran over to 
show you another translation I made 
last night. Harrison looked and acted 
as if he had seen a ghost. Anything 
wrong?” 
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“Several things,” announced Martin 


dryly. ‘There’s a lump on my head as 
big as a hen’s egg, and Claire’s neck- 
lace is gone.” 

It seemed to take Reginald several 
moments to find his voice. “Lump— 
necklace!” was all he could say. 

The old man nodded grimly. “Some 
one rapped on my door a little after 
midnight,” he explained, fingering the 
lump on the side of his head. “I got 
up and asked who was there, and the 
man outside the door said he was— 
whom do you suppose?” 

“Can’t imagine.” 

“He said he was Reginald Messen- 
ger.” 

“The devil!” 

“The voice sounded something like 
yours, but I was too sleepy to pay 
close attention. The fellow declared 
he had come to warn me that some- 
body was trying to enter the house. I 
opened the door a crack. It was pretiy 
dark there, and I hadn’t rubbed the 
sleep out of my eyes yet, so couldn't 
see much. Anyway, the next thing I 
knew something struck me on the head. 
When I came to, I was lying on the 
floor near the door. I crawled down- 
stairs and found the safe open and the 
necklace gone.” 

For several moments Reginald stood 
as if stunned; then he seated himself 
on the edge of the bed and stared into 
his uncle’s gaunt and bloodless face. 

“This is awful!” he exclaimed at last. 

Martin regarded him keenly. “Sure 
the spring lock snapped when you 
closed the outer door last night?” he 
asked. 

Reginald appeared to reflect. ‘“AI- 
most certain. Of course, I don’t re- 
member hearing it snap, but it must 
have.” 

“Well, the fellow, whoever he was, 
got in either through the tront door or 
some other way. [Evidently he couldn’t 
pick the lock on my bedroom door, and 
so he hit on the pretext of imperson- 


ating you and pretending to have come 
to warn me that somebody was getting 
into the house. Pretty crude—but it 
worked.” 

The old man scowled and his lips 
tightened grimly. Reginald continued 
to stare as if still unable to grasp the 
news. 

“You didn’t see his face?” he asked 
dazedly. 

Martin shook his head. “As I told 
you, it was dark at the door, and at the 
time I had no reason for supposing the 
fellow was lying. I didn’t suspect any- 
thing was wrong until he struck me.” 

“But I don’t see why he came to 
your door at all.” Reginald blinked his 
innocent eyes bewilderedly. “The 
necklace was in the safe in the library. 
Why did he 9 

“That’s simple,” replied Martin. 
“Fe had to get the combination before 
he could open the safe, and he seems 
to have known that the combination was 
in my pocket.” 

Reginald could scarcely repress a 
smile of gratification at the thought 
that everything was going according to 
his expectations. There was an occa- 
sional glint of suspicion in Martin’s 
shrewd eyes, but this did not worry 
him, for he knew he had proceeded so 
adroitly that the crime could never be 
fastened on him. He peered at his 
uncle out of slowly widening eyes, con- 
veying the suggestion that an idea was 
taking shape in his mind. 

“Then—then the robber must have 
been ” he stammered, then paused 
as if loath to finish the thought. 

“Must have been one of the twelve 
who watched me when I opened the 
safe and showed the necklace last 
evening,” declared Martin pointedly. 

A look of grief crept into Reginald’s 
face. “Shocking!” he murmured. “It 
looks as if ” He paused again and 
sadly shook his head. 

“You might as well say it,” grumbled 
Martin. “You have in mind a certain 
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person whom we mentioned just before 
you left last night.” 

“Wilbur Sage!” murmured Reginald 
in distressed tones. “But I1—I refuse to 
believe that he did it.” 

The old man smiled bitterly. “Sage 
has always been reckless, giddy-headed, 
and improvident. He is always finan- 
cially embarrassed, and too lazy to do 
a real man’s work. Both you and I 
happened to notice that he was paying 
close attention when | showed the neck- 
lace last evening. It didn’t mean any- 
thing to me at the time, but I’ve been 
thinking it over since. For Claire’s 
sake I hate to think that Sage did it, 
but it looks bad for him. It’s certain 
that the robbery was committed by one 
of the twelve who were in the library 
last evening. Sage was the only one 
who had a strong enough motive.” 

Reginald smothered a smile with the 
palm of his hand. As he had expected, 
it never occurred to Martin to suspect 
himself. His persistent efforts to in- 
gratiate himself into the old man’s 
favor and confidence were bearing fruit. 
As for Wilbur Sage, while he had 
evinced a keen interest in the necklace 
the evening before, Reginald felt sure 
that the thought of robbery had never 
occurred to the young man. In all like- 
lihood he had been merely indulging in 
wistful reflections concerning the cash 
value of the jewel. 

“Besides,” added Martin looking up 
and down his nephew’s sedately garbed 
figure, “Sage is about your own height. 
It might have been he who came to my 
door last night. I have questioned Har- 
rison, and he doesn’t seem able to re- 
call just when the young chap left the 
house. Did you notice, Reginald ?” 

The nephew reflected for a moment, 
then shook his head. 

“Tt’s just possible he concealed him- 
self somewhere about the house after 
the others left. Perhaps he overheard 
our conversation in the library. Have 
you engaged a detective?” 
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The old man smiled queerly. “No, 
but Claire has. I had to tell her, of 
course. You should have seen her 
when I| ventured to suggest that Wilbur 
Sage might be the culprit. The little 
wild cat! After she had had her say, 
she walked to the telephone and engaged 
Clyde Winton.” 

“Clyde Winton,” echoed Reginald in 
tones of instinctive respect. “If any 
one can clear Sage, Clyde Winton can. 
Has he arrived yet?” 

“He is puttering about in the library 
now. I expect him to come up here 
and report at any moment. By the 
way,” and Martin puckered his brows, 
“there’s just one thing that puzzles me 
about Sage.” 

He regarded his nephew steadily for 
an instant, and Reginald guessed what 
he was about to say. 

“T didn’t happen to tell you so,” con- 
tinued the old man, “but that memo- 
randum I had in my vest pocket was 
written in Chinese.” 

“Chinese!” gasped Reginald, know- 
ing he was playing his role to perfec- 
tion. 

“T thought it would be safer that way, 
since burglars are not noted for erudi- 
tion and could not make use of the 
memorandum even if they should hap- 
pen to get hold of it. The thing that 
puzzles me is the fact that Sage doesn’t 
know a word of Chinese.” 

Again the old man looked levelly at 
his néphew. Reginald grasped the im- 
plication in an instant, but feigned com- 
plete bewilderment. Thanks to his keen 
wits, he had foreseen this detail of the 
situation and acted accordingly. 

“Then how did Sage manage to open 
the safe?” he inquired perplexedly. 

“That’s what I’d like to know, Regi- 
nald. It is a curious circumstance that 
among the twelve guests who were here 
last night you are the only one who un- 
derstands Chinese.” 

Reginald stared, crestfallen, at his 
uncle, and he was again congratulating 

















himself on his ability to act. Then his 
face broke into a smile, and he looked 
as if the point of the old man’s remark 
had just now dawned upon him. 

“T see,” he said with a smile. “Ac- 
cording to that, it was I who robbed 
the safe.” 

Martin shook his head emphatically. 

“You know very well that isn’t what I 
mean. I would be just as ready to be- 
lieve that I stole it myself. I am merely 
pointing out a curious circumstance that 
Winton will have to clear up. It’s just 
possible that Sage does know enough 
Chinese to be able to master a memo- 
randum like that. He might have been 
studying the language without telling 
us.” 
Reginald laughed. The mere thought 
of the irresponsible and indolent Wilbur 
Sage studying an Oriental language was 
amusing. None but a painstaking and 
coolly calculating man like Reginald 
himself would go to such extremes. 
“But why ” he began. 

“T don’t know,” interrupted Martin. 
“T think I hear Winton coming now. 
He will have to explain the why of 
things.” 

A knock sounded on the bedroom 
door, and, upon the old man’s curt com- 
mand to enter, a lanky, loose-jointed 
man with kinky brown hair and humor- 
ously twinkling eyes sauntered into the 
room. 

Martin introduced his nephew, and 
Winton acknowledged the introduction 
with an affable grin as he seated him- 
self on a chair beside the bed. 

“At first it looked like a fairly inter- 
esting case,” drawled the detective, “but 
it proved to be simplicity itself.” He 
took a morocco case from his pocket 
and offered cigars. Reginald studied 
him keenly as he snipped off the end of 
the weed, for he had heard many inter- 
esting anecdotes testifying to the detec- 
tive’s shrewdness. 

“You mean you know who stole the 
necklace?” inquired the old man. 
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“There’s not a doubt in my mind as 
to the rascal’s identity,” declared Win- 
ton languidly. 

“But how do you explain the fact that 


the memorandum was. written in 
Chi ’’ began Martin Messenger. 





Winton laughed softly. “That little 
circumstance puzzled me for a while,” 
he admitted. “Only twelve persons, in 
addition to yourself, knew that the safe 
contained a necklace. Of those twelve, 
Mr. Reginald Messenger alone knows 
Chinese. On the surface of things, it 
looked as though he was the only one 
who could have used the memorandum 
and opened the safe.” He laughed 
genially as he turned to Reginald. 
“You don’t mind telling us what you did 
last night after you left this house? 
Just a formality, of course.” 

“T don’t mind in the least,” Reginald 
assured him. “After leaving here I 
went direct to my apartment.” 

“And what time did you 
there?” 

Reginald seemed to ponder, having 
read and heard of the dangers that lurk 
in ready-made alibis. ‘Let me see,” he 
murmured. “I happened to compare 
my watch with the clock in the hall as I 
entered. It was exactly eleven-thirty, 
asI remember. I went up to. my apart- 
ment and, not feeling sleepy, amused 
myself by translating a Chinese poem. 
Ihave it here. In fact, my only purpose 
in calling this morning was to show it to 
my uncle.” 

As he spoke he handed Martin the 
translation. 

“And, of course, you did not leave 
your rooms after that?” queried the de- 
tective. 

“T did not, sir,” replied Reginald. 

Winton turned to the old man. 
“Have you any way of fixing the time 
of the robbery, Mr. Messenger ?” 

“T glanced at the clock as I turned 
on the light,” replied Martin. “If I re- 
member correctly, it was somewhere be- 
tween twelve-twenty and twelve-thirty.” 
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“Well, that seems to let your nephew 
out,” observed the detective with an af- 
fable chuckle. 

“Of course it lets him out,” grumbled 
Martin. “A man who goes to another 
person’s house to commit a robbery isn’t 
likely to give his right name—not if he 
is in his right senses. But what about 
that memorandum ?” 

Reginald glowed inwardly as Winton 
took a piece of paper from his pocket. 

The detective addressed Martin Mes- 
senger. ‘When you went downstairs 
after recovering consciousness early 
this morning, you noticed that the safe 
door stood open and that the necklace 
was gone. Did you notice anything 
else ?” 

Martin shook his head bewilderedly. 
“What else was there to notice?” 

“This,” declared Winton, handing 
him the paper. 

Martin gave a start as he glanced at 
the writing, then a surprised exclama- 
tion fell from his lips. Reginald quiv- 
ered with gratification as he waiched 
his uncle’s astonishment. 

“Tt would seem,” said Winton evenly, 
“that after the robber had struck you 
down and taken the memorandum from 
your pocket, he discovered that it was 
written in a language which he could 
not understand. Shall we say that he 
left the house, hunted up a Chinanian 
somewhere, and had the combination 
translated? It was rather late, but he 
was probably able to find his Chinaman 
without much difficulty, and it is likely 
he paid liberally for the service.” 

Reginald, still enacting his role skil!- 
fully, stared in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment at the detective. He was tingling 
with gratification, but he suppressed 
every sign of elation. Martin seemed 
too dumfounded for words. 

“And having had the memorandum 
translated,” pursued the detective, 
“shall we say that he returned to this 
house, accomplished the robbery, and 
then, with the necklace in his pocket, 


made the proverbial slip and accident- 
ally dropped the paper on which the 
translation was written. 

“That—that sounds reasonable,” mut- 
tered the old man. “But it doesn’t tell 
who did the robbery.” 

“True.” Winton’s smile hardened a 
little. ‘‘You mentioned a young chap 
named Wilbur Sage. It may be well 
for us to have a chat with him.” He 
paused for a moment, then added 
musingly: ~‘It’s queer how the shrewd- 
est of criminals make mistakes and 
blunders. It’s fortunate for you, Mr. 
Reginald Messenger, that the thief left 
the translation behind him. But for 
that one slip, he might have fooled us, 
for we would naturally have suspected 
you.” 

Reginald’s face was solemn, despite 
his pleasant feeling of triumph. “I 
hate to think that Wilbur Sage did it,” 
he murmured. 

“Your sentiment does you credit,” 
said Winton, languidly stretching his 
limbs. “But I was merely remarking 
how fortunate it is for you that the 
criminal made a slip. You have an 
alibi, of course, but my experience has 
taught me a thing or two in regard to 
alibis. You will admit that if we had 
not found the translation, it would have 
been only natural for us to suspect you, 
since you alone could read the memo- 
randum !” 

“Yes, that’s good logic,’ admitted 
Reginald with a faint chuckle. “If you 
hadn't found the translation I might as 
well have confessed that I stole the 
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necklace.’ 
sut who stole it?” demanded Mar- 
tin a trifle peevishly. 

“Tl tell you,’ declared Winton. 
Suddenly the smile faded from his face, 
and he looked at Reginald with eyes 
that seemed to search the unexplored 
“The thief has 





jungles of his soul. 
confessed.” 


“Has Sage confessed?” exclaimed 
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Reginald, with a sudden feeling of in- 
tense relief. 

“T didn’t say that exactly.” Winton’s 
face was dark and inscrutable as he 
took the paper from Martin’s hand. 
“There’s something rather queer about 
this translation. After I had found it 
I closed the door of the safe and swung 
the combination knob. Then I tried 
to open it again in accordance with the 
directions in this translation, Just 
wanted to make sure, you know. Well, 
I found that I couldn’t do it.” 

“What!” exclaimed Reginald, feeling 
a sudden chill. 

Martin jerked forward and peered 
at the detective out of widening eyes. 

“T couldn’t do it,” repeated Winton, 
slowly rising from his chair and step- 
ping close to Reginald. “Evidently the 
translation is faulty. Perhaps it was 
made in haste and one or two of the 
turns were omitted by the translator. 
At any rate, the thief didn’t work the 
combination by means of the transla- 
tion.” 

“Then how did he do it?’ demanded 
Martin dazedly. 

Winton waited for several moments 
before he answered, and again his 
piercing eyes searched Reginald’s face. 
Reginald felt as if something had sud- 
denly snapped in his brain. He re- 
called, with a sharp twinge somewhere, 


oe 


that Tzu Hsi had interrupted him in 
the work of translating the memo- 
randum. The sudden appearance of the 
cat had startled him, he remembered, 
and it was possible that he had omitted 
one or more of the turns from the 
translation. 

“Te did it by consulting the original 
memorandum,” declared the detective, 
answering old Martin’s question. “He 
left the translation for a blind. What’s 
the matter, Mr. Reginald Messenger? 
You’re as white as a ghost.” 

Reginald rose tremblingly, then sank 
down again. Of a sudden he wished 
that he had hidden the necklace some- 
where else than in his office. 

“And no wonder,” added Winton, 
with a sudden change of tone. “You 
made a confession a moment ago, when 
you said that but for the discovery of 
the translation you would be ready to 
admit that you stole the necklace. Mr. 
Messenger,” turning to the old man, 
“your charming young granddaughter 
will be pleased to know that Wilbur 
Sage had nothing to do with the rob 
bery.” 

A grim, soulless chuckle broke from 
Reginald’s lips. He was conscious of 
a crushing sense of defeat. His bril- 
liantly conceived and adroitly executed 
plot had gone awry. And all because 
of a cat! 














A NOVEL WAY TO DISCOURAGE THIEVES 


OR several years a farmer on Long Island, New York, had had his crop of 
melons sadly depleted by the inroads made upon it by persons who, passing 


his fields, saw the luscious, ripe fruit. 
When the melons were just about ripe he made a large 


protect his property. 
wooden sign, and on it he painted: 


Finally he hit upon a unique plan to 


THIEVES, TAKE NOTICE! 

MELONS ARE NOW RIPE! 
At the same time, however, he gave out the news to all his neighbors that he 
would be ready with a shotgun, waiting for any persons who might regard his 


sign as an invitation. 


This publicity had the desired effect, for those people 


who did not like being cailed petty thieves or running the risk of being shot let 
the farmer’s crop of melons severely alone. 
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HERIFF LOGAN—Lemuel 

Lyman Logan, when he signed 
his name in full—was the 
strong right arm of the law 
in that rural seaboard section of 
which Seabury town was the county 
seat. He had been sheriff for nearly 
thirty years. He was big and broad, 
rawboned and rangy, cold-eyed, smooth 
shaven and a bit austere, but he had 
none of the earmarks popularly attrib- 
uted to a successful sleuth. 

On that October morning Sheriff 
Logan was having an early breakiast 
when, through a window overlooking 
the dusty county road, he saw Nate 
Barker spring down from a rickety 
open wagon and approach his door. He 
had no great fancy for this local fisher- 
man, a peddler of clams and fish, a lean 
and lanky six-footer of forty years, who 
dwelt alone in a small, isolated house 
near the water front. He swaggered 
in presently, lowbrowed, shifty-eyed, in 
seedy, fishy-smelling garments, with his 
baggy trousers tucked into high cow- 
hide boots. 

“Well, what’s up?” Logan viewed 
him with cold tolerance. “Anybody 
sick ?” 

“Wuss’n sick,” said Barker senten- 
tiously. “He’s dead.” 

“Who’s he?’ asked 
“What d’ye mean?” 

“Cap’n Ezra Hewitt. 


S 


the sheriff. 


He was mur- 


dered last night in what was Widder 


Lovell’s cottage afore she up and died. 
Seth Hague, the constable, sent me 
to fetch yuh.” 

“Murdered!” Sheriff Logan hastened 
to get his coat and hat. “In Widow 
Lovell’s cottage?” 

“Where he’s been living, yuh know, 
like a bung-eyed old lobster under a 
ragged rock, since he showed up here, 
arter all hands thought him in Davy 
Jones’ locker fur nigh three years,” said 
Barker, evincing no liking for the vic- 
tim of the crime. “I allas said the 
lantern-jawed old sculpin would get his 
with a chunk o’ lead, or a toad-sticker, 
but I never figgered on his own darter’s 
husband handing it to him.” 

“What’s that?” Logan quickly ques- 
tioned. “You don’t mean that Nell 
Hewitt’s husband, Gordon Rigby, killed 
him?” 

“Sartin.” Barker emphasized it with 
a nod of his frowzy head. “He was 
caught red-handed. The constable 
knows it. He’s gone to land him in 
limbo.” 

Sheriff Logan knew all about Hew- 
itt,a very harsh, overbearing old whaler, 
who had spent most of his life on the 
sea. It was supposed that he had been 
lost with his vessel three years before, 
but he had recently returned to Sea- 
bury, to find that his wife was dead, 
the home in her name willed to their 
only daughter, who was the wife of 
one Gordon Rigby, an artist, who had 






















closed a New York studio in order to 
dwell with her in her own home. Sher- 
iff Logan knew, too, that all this had 
so enraged the perverse and implacable 
old seaman that he had fiercely re- 
nounced both, refusing to have any re- 
lations with them, and that he then had 
rented the cottage mentioned, where he 
since had been living in grim and surly 
solitude, savagely threatening with 
knife and gun any person who dared to 
set foot in his house or grounds, 

“What d’ye mean, Barker, caught 
red-handed?” Logan demanded, as they 
rode away. “Was Rigby seen killing 
the old man?” 

“Nigh enough to it,” said Barker 
bluntly. 

“Who saw him?” 

“Jimmie Hague, the constable’s boy, 
just before daybreak. He was leav- 
ing milk for the old toadfish. He saw 
Rigby sneak out o’ the back porch and 
head for home. He knew o’ the bad 
blood atween them, Rigby being sore 
over the way his wife’s been treated, 
and he looked through a window and 
saw Hewitt dead on the kitchen floor. 
Then he legged it home and told the 
constable. I met him going to look at 
the body. He sent me to fetch yuh.” 

“He’s gone to arrest Rigby, eh?” 
queried the sheriff. “I can’t believe he 
did it.” 

“Huh!” Barker sneered derisively. 
“Wait and see. No one’ll doubt he did 
it. I’ve heerd him say he’d do it, sher- 
iff, if the old crab held the course he 
was shaping. I knew yesterday he had 
suthing up his sleeve.” 

“Why so?” Logan eyed him more in- 
tently. 

“We were gunning in the woods 
north o’ Dogwood Swamp. I missed 
him just afore dark. He gimme the 
slip on purpose,” Barker declared, with 
assurance. “He wanted to claim he got 
lost, most likely, and wasn’t nigh the 


Lovell cottage. He figgered no one 
then could fix the murder on him, 
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That’s how I dope it out, sheriff, and 
*tain’t fur from right.” 

“T see, Barker, you have it all doped 
out,” Logan *said dryly. “That’ll be 
about enough from you, I guess, be- 
fore I’ve looked at the scene.” 

They were not long in arriving there. 
It was an isolated old cottage in a 
woodland lane, with two outbuildings in 
the rear, a little cleared land, a back- 
ground of woods and_= shrubbery. 
There was a crowd of awed, inquisitive 
people in the narrow road and the small 
front yard, who were prevented from 
encroaching further by an elderly man, 
one of the selectmen of the town, whom 
the sheriff quickly accosted. 

“That’s right, Higgins,” he said ap- 
provingly. “Keep these people out. 
Hasn’t the constable returned ?” 

“Not yet,” said Higgins. “I’m ex- 
pecting him every minute. No one has 
been in-the house since he left. I’ve 
only glanced in, sheriff, and it looks 
bad enough. The back door’s open.” 

Logan hastened around the house. 
The back porch contained only some 
wood and coal and a few kitchen uten- 
sils, The door was widen open. It had 
no lock. It could be secured within 
only with a large oak latch, fitting into 
an iron bracket on the casing, which 
Logan noticed while proceeding to the 
kitchen, 

The murdered seaman was lying on 
the floor. He was a man of sixty. His 
gory face was upturned, his arms were 
extended, and his skull was crushed 
with an ax, which was lying near by. 
He was clad in slippers, trousers and 
a blue woolen shirt, as if he had not 
gone to bed the previous evening, as 
was also denoted by a faded old couci 
near one wall, on which was a figured 
cloth pillow, stained with blood, indi- 
cating that he had been struck while 
napping and had fallen to the floor. 

A braided mat on which he was 
lying was soiled with blood. ‘The fire 
in the stove had gone out. A small glass 
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lamp on the table still was burning 
dimly, but the oil was nearly gone and 
the air was stuffy with smoke from the 
charred wick. The sheriff gazed briefly 
at the dismal scene, then bent down and 
felt the seaman’s hand. He found it 
stiff and cold. 

“Dead for several hours,” Logan rea- 
soned. “Murdered in cold _ blood. 
There’s no question about that. The 
only question is, who did it? Is it pos- 
sible—can it be possible that Rigby’s the 
guilty man?” 

Sheriff Logan had met Gordon Rigby 
and liked him. He had known Nell 
Hewitt from childhood, the sweetest 
and prettiest girl in Seabury County. 
‘ The face of the county sheriff grew 
more ominously grim and determined 
while he gazed at the stark form of 
her murdered father. 

“Could Rigby have done it?” he 
asked himself again. “Could Rigby 
possibly have done it—and with such 
a motive?” 

The sheriff was strongly inclined to 
doubt it. It seemed incredible that a 
man of Rigby’s refined and cultured 
type would deliberately plan to cominit 
such a terrible crime. If guilty, Logan 
reasoned, it must have been done in a 
moment of ungovernable passion. His 
gaze, as he was about to rise, fell upon 
a small dark object imbedded in a seam 
of the braided mat, and he then discov- 
ered another near a leg of the faded 
old couch. He picked up both and ex- 
amined them. 

“Duck shot!” he muttered. “How 
came duck shot on the floor? No ducks 
are flying at this season. They would 
not have needed shot as large as these 
for wood birds,” he reasoned, recalling 
what Barker had told him. “lim! This 
is doubly strange. They’re not quite 
round. Why is it, I wonder. What’s 
the answer?” 

Sheriff Logan had, indeed, made a 
singular discovery, Both pellets of lead, 
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instead of being perfectly spherical, 
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were slightly flattened on one side. If 
only one was so he would have thought 
it less significant, since a single imper- 
fect shot sometimes is found among a 
lot purchased; but the fact that both 
were imperfect and in precisely the same 
way was not to be disregarded. 

Logan keenly reasoned, too, that they 
would have been flattened on two sides, 
directly opposite, if they had been trod- 
den on while on the floor. He still was 
vainly pondering over the problem 
when, hearing steps outside, he put both 
shot into his vest pocket and strode out 
onto the porch just as Constable Hague, 
a hustling, black-eyed little man of fifty, 
came around a corner of the house. 

“T’ve got him, sheriff,” he hurriedly 
announced. “He was in his kitchen, 
washing blood from his hands. Some 
significant, eh? He was out all night, 
too, and his wife’s all upset. But he 
hadn’t even told her of the murder. 
He said at first that he hadn’t been here, 
but he wilted like a rag when [I told 
him my boy had seen him.” 

“Confessed?” questioned 
frowning. 

“Confessed nothing!” replied the con- 
stable. “He denies it. Here’s a knife 
I took from the porch floor. I left 
everything else as I found it. Rigby 
admits the knife is his, but says he lost 
it three days ago.” 

“T’'ll assume charge of it till the in- 
quest.” 

“I’m just taking him to jail,” Hague 
quickly said. “I’ve arrested his wife, 
too. She wants to be with him and | 
want to hold her as a witness. He says 
that——” 

“Wait!” Logan checked him sud- 
denly. There was a singular subtle 
gleam deep down in his cold gray eyes. 
“T’ll have a word with him.” 

He found Gordon Rigby, a tall, hand- 
some man of twenty-five years of age, 
standing somewhat apart from the 
throng of people in front of the house. 
The aversion of the crowd to him was 
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plainly manifest. Rigby looked pale 
and haggard. His face was _ badly 
scratched, and had also on it a single 
dark bruise, very suggestive of a des- 
perate fight with the murdered sea- 
man. He was clasping with one arm a 
slender, graceful girl of twenty-two, 
deathly white, with anxious, tear-filled 
eyes, who was trying hard to govern 
her agitation. 

Sheriff Logan was not a man to de- 
viate from his duty as he saw it. Un- 
der a stern exterior, however, he had 
a kind heart. His eyes softened when 
he saw the weeping girl and the low- 
ering gaze of many observers. Ap- 
proaching, he gently placed one hand 
on her shoulder, and shook hands with 
Rigby. 

“Well, you seem to be in wrong,” he 


said gravely, gazing at the artist’s 
bruised face. “What about _ this, 
Rigby ?”” 


“But he did not do it—oh, oh, Sheriff 
Logan, he did not do it!’ The sobbing 
girl twined her hands around his and 
gazed up at him with swimming eyes. 
“He could not have done it. He——” 

“Wait!” Logan smiled faintly. “I 
haven’t said he did it. You wait, Nell, 
until you hear me say so.” He patted 
her shoulder gently and added: “What 
have you to say about it, Rigby?” 

“Oh, I know I’m in wrong, Logan, 
infernally wrong.” Rigby wrung the 
sheriff's hand. “But I can tell you only 
what I have told the constable. I know 
nothing about this crime.” 

“Where did you spend the night? 
You were not at home.” 

“IT was lost in the woods. I wan- 
dered into Dogwood Swamp in the 
darkness.” 

“Just as I told yuh, sheriff!’ Nate 
Barker interjected from a group near 
by. “That’s just what I told yuh.” 

“Yes, I remember.” Logan shot a 
momentary glance at the fisherman’s 
swarthy face. “How came you to get 
lost, Rigby ?” 
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“Barker persuaded me to go gunning 
with him, and I strayed away just be- 
fore dark,” Rigby explained. “I’m not 
a woodsman, sheriff, nor familiar with 
this section. I spent the entire night in 
fog and darkness, trying to find my 
way through the swamp. I got these 
scratches from the brush and briers, 
and this bruise from falling over a rot- 
ting log. It was blood from them that I 
was washing from my hands-when the 
constable arrested me. He suspects, as 
you possibly do, that it was that of 
my wife’s father,” he bitterly added, 
drawing the woman closer to him. 

“You were seen leaving this house,” 
Logan reminded him. 

“That is true, sheriff,” Rigby ad- 
mitted. “I finally saw a light, but I 
had no idea where I was, nor how far 
from home. I came through the woods 
back of this house, but I did not iden- 
tify it in the darkness. I had been here 
only once, in a vain attempt to concili- 
ate Captain Hewitt. You know of his 
bitter animosity. All the town knows 
about it. I saw the light and found 
the porch door open. I ventured in, 
then, and found him dead on the kitchen 
floor.” 

“What did you do then?” Logan 
gravely questioned, 

“T did nothing, sheriff,’ Rigby ear- 
nestly asserted. “I was filled with hor- 
ror and dismay. I recalled threats I had 
foolishly made, because of his cruel 
treatment of Nell and myself, and | 
knew that I would surely be suspected 
of the murder, if seen in the house. I 
stole out and went home, therefore, 
knowing the crime would soon be dis- 
covered by others. It was then near 
daylight.” 

“But you said you hid the crime from 
your wife,” Logan said pointedly. 
“Why did you do that?” 

“Because 1 found her in tears and 
very nervous after my long absence. I 
had not the heart to tell her at that 
time. I thought breaking the news of 
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the catastrophe would be wisely. de- 
ferred.” 

“Is that why, when the constable 
questioned you, you denied having been 





here?” Sheriff Logan asked suspi- 
ciously, 
“That’s precisely why,” Rigby 


quickly asserted. “He questioned me 
indirectly, and I did not recall that he 
is the town constable. I at once ad- 
mitted it, however, when charged with 
having been here, and told him just 
what I now have told you.” 

“Ts that all you can tell me, Rigby?” 

“Absolutely all, sheriff.” Gordon 
Rigby glanced at the incredulous faces 
of many in the staring crowd and drew 
himself up a bit haughtily. “I think, 
too, it is all I had better tell you,” he 
quickly added. “I wilksay no more be 
fore consulting a lawyer.” 

Sheriff Logan eyed him intently for a 
moment. He knew, that even if Righy 
was telling the truth, he would probably 
be convicted by almost any court and 
jury, in view of the many incriminat- 
ing circumstances and his almost in- 
credible story. He knew, too, that about 
the only way to save him, if innocent, 
was by finding the real criminal and 
the true motive for the crime. He drew 
back abruptly, with a quick glance at 
the waiting constable. 

“That’s all, Hague,” he said curtly. 
“Take him away. Take him away at 


once.” 
Ei, 
Sheriff Logan did not wait to see 
his curt command carried out. He 


strode back of the house again, where 
he stopped abruptly to gaze at a few 
gray shavings on the ground near the 
porch door. They evidently had been 
whittled with a knife from a piece 
of a faded old lath about six inches 


long, which was lying near by. He was 
about to pick it up and examine it, 
when the lank figure and gaunt, swarthy 
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face of the fisherman appeared at a 
corner of the house. 

“Want me any more, sheriff?” he 
asked tersely. “If yuh don’t, I'll bear 
off on my own business.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry.” Logan eyed 
him indifferently. “I may have a use 
for you. By the way, Barker, what time 
was it when Rigby slipped away from 
you yesterday?” he asked more ear- 
nestly. 

“Nigh dark,” said Barker, approach- 
ing him. “He waited till then, yuh see, 
so’s [ couldn’t find him and foul his 
scheme. I knew, when [I heard o’ the 
murder this morning, that was what he 
had up his sleeve.” 

“You think that’s why he gave you 
the slip, eh?” 

“Sartin sure! He didn’t figger on 
being seen here, yuh see.” 

“Not likely,” Logan allowed. 
gazing with downcast eyes at the whit 
tled piece of lath on the ground. “You 
went whaling one voyage with Captain 
Hewitt, Barker, didn’t you?” 

“Nigh ten years back.” Barker 
nodded. “I only went one. One was 
enough,” he added, with a grim shrug 
of his rounded shoulders. “He was a 
hellkite aboard ship.” 

“I’ve heard so.” 

“lve allas hated the bung-eyed old 
toadfish ever since. He was the wust 


He was 


ever.” 

“Tt does look, indeed, as if Rigby 
killed him. His story seems very 
fishy.” 


“So yuh’ve come to my way o’ think 
ing.” Barker grinned maliciously. “I 
reckoned you would. How could yuh 
help it? There ain’t nuthing else to 
it.” 

“T begin to think so. Still”—Logan 
picked up the piece of lath—“I don’t 
see what use he had for this. It has 
been whittled down quite thin.” 

“Efe must have wanted it fur some 
purpose.” Barker viewed it with lower- 
ing scrutiny. 
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“To wedge something, perhaps, or 
shove through a crack. If he—— 
Wait!” The sheriff digressed abruptly. 
“Step inside, Barker, and secure the 
porch door. He may have used this to 
lift the oak latch out of the bracket. 
Let’s see whether that can be done.” 

Logan found that it could be done 
quite easily, also evidence that the piece 
of lath had, indeed, been used for that 
purpose. He tossed it away, neverthe- 
less, as if of no importance, and then 
he stepped inside the porch and exam- 
ined the lock of the kitchen door. 

“There’s no evidence of any crooked 
work,” he said, after a moment. 

“Mebbe Rigby found this door un- 
locked,” Barker suggested. 

“T’ll make a note of it, anyway.” 
Logan took out a memorandum book. 
“Humph! My pencil’s broken. Got a 
knife, Barker?” he asked carelessly. 

“Sartin!” The lank fisherman has- 
tened to produce it. “’Tain’t very 
sharp.” 

“Sharp enough.” Logan felt the edge 
of the blade, then sharpened his stubby 
pencil. ‘Much obliged, Nate,” he 
dryly thanked him, returning the knife. 
“Your team is still out front, isn’t it?” 

“Down the lane a piece. Do yuh 
want it?” 

“T want you to take a line to Royce, 
the lawyer, in West Seabury. Will you 
drive over there for me?” 

“Sartin!” Barker readily consented. 
“Anything to help yuh.” 

“Hand him this, then, and bring me 
his answer.” Logan tore a leaf from 
his book. ‘You'll find me here, or at 
the jail.” 

“T’ll make sure he gets it.” Barker 
put the folded note in his greasy cap. 
“TVll be back in an hour, sheriff,” he 
added, as he hurried away. 

Logan pulled out his watch and 
glanced at it, then he quickly found the 
whittled piece of lath and put it in his 
pocket. He still was racking his brain 
to account for the two imperfect duck 
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shot found on the kitchen floor, and 
he hastened in to search the pockets of 
the dead seaman. He found in one a 
small roll of bank notes, and in another 
two receipted bills and a paid memo- 
randum slip for one night’s lodging in a 
cheap New Bedford hotel, which he 
knew was patronized only by fishermen 
and seamen. 

“The night before he returned to Sea- 
bury,” he muttered, noting the date and 
putting the slip in his notebook. “It 
don’t appear that he was killed for rob- 
bery, or this money would have been 
taken. It may have been purposely left, 
perhaps, to implicate Rigby and avert 
other suspicions. But what else, if 
Rigby is eliminated, could possibly have 
been the motive?” 

Sheriff Logan had formed suspicions, 
in fact, with which some of this evi- 
dence seemed to conflict. He knelt ab- 
ruptly and examined Hewitt’s fractured 
skull, turning the head to one side—and 
something rolled over his hand and fell 
to the floor. 

It was another pellet of lead, another 
flattened duck shot. 

Logan started involuntarily. A chill 
ran through him. He could not tell 
just where the shot had come from, 
but he at once was hit with a shocking, 
horrifying idea. He turned quickly and 
examined the ankles and wrists of the 
dead man, then his eyes and ears, and 
then the edge of the cot on which he 
evidently had been lying when brutally 
slain. Rising suddenly, with features 
very grim, he inspected the top of the 
stove, and then a small iron pan found 
with some soiled dishes in the sink. 

Adhering firmly to the inner surface 
of the pan were several hard dark parti- 
cles, mere tiny points, one of which 
Logan scraped off with his knife, ex- 
posing a hardly perceptible dull gray 
luster. 

“Bits of lead!” he muttered. “That 
tells the story. That tells why one side 
of each shot is flattened. Hot shot! 
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Hot shot!” he repeated. “So hot that 
the lead softened where it touched the 
pan, and caused the shot to flatten at the 
point of contact.” 

Logan dropped the pan into the sink. 
The district medical examiner, Doctor 
Vane, was hurriedly entering, followed 
by Higgins, the selectman, who also 
was cashier of the local savings bank. 

“Dear me, sheriff, this is very bad 
business.” The physician gazed with 
frowning eyes at the shocking scene. 
- “It’s a plain case of murder. Constable 
Hague has told me all about it. There 
is no doubt of Rigby’s guilt, not a 
shadow of doubt.” 

Sheritf Logan appeared to agree with 
him. He waited only until the physician 
began to examine the body, however. 
Then he drew Higgins aside to question 
him quietly. 

“Do you happen to know whether 
Hewitt brought home much money?” 
he asked. “There ought to be a more 
plausible motive for this murder.” 

“T know that he did,” Hague quickly 
informed him. “He deposited eight 
thousand dollars on the day he arrived. 
He said he had sold his old whaling 
craft and quit the sea forever, ‘The 
money still is in the bank.” 

“Humph!” Logan grunted. “Money 
in the bank could not have been the 
motive.” 

“But he said, too, that he soon would 
have a darned sight bigger bundle for 
us,” Higgins earnestly added. ‘Those 
were his own words.” 

“Did he say where it was, or how 
he expected to get it?” 

“Not a word about that. He seldom 
said much, you know, save to growl and 
grumble.” 

Recalling Hewitt’s violent exclusion 
of all persons from his house and 
grounds, Sheriff Logan strode into a 
near bedroom to begin a search. He 
found there a large cedar chest belong- 
ing to the seaman. It still contained 





most of the dead man’s clothing—some 
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of which, the sheriff presently discov- 
ered, had a faint, peculiarly sweet, 
earthy odor, entirely unlike that of the 
cedar chest itself. 

Logan sniffed it keenly, eyes gleam- 
ing, as when a hound hits a_ hard- 
sought trail. He arose and hurriedly 
searched each room, the attic, the cel- 
lar, the porch, and then the two small 
outbuildings. He found in one a spade 
that had been very recently used. 
Damp earth still was cleaving to it, also 
bits of dead leaves. He took it and 
strode into the woods back of the low 
buildings. 

Back of some shrubbery at two points 
commanding a view of the house, he 
found numerous burned matches, some 
wet and more faded than others. Pres- 
ently he found a spot of ground that 
had recently been dug up, as if some-- 
thing had been buried and since re- 
moved, for there was no surplus earth. 
He found near by, moreover, soiled with 
sand and dirt, a small piece of dark 
cloth, which he sniffed eagerly. He 
found that it had the same sweet, earthy 
odor as the garments in the whaler’s 
cedar chest. 

It then was half past eight. 

It was half past nine when Nate 
Barker, not finding the county sheriff 
on the scene of the crime, nor at the 
county jail, drove into the stable yard 
back of his miserable dwelling near 
the water front, and discovered Sheriff 
Logan seated on the back steps, He 
was fondling the head of a gaunt, lop- 
eared old hound. 

“T thought you’d soon show up,” the 
sheriff remarked without rising. “Did 
Royce send any answer?” 

Barker’s shifty eyes took on an evil 
gleam when he climbed down from his 
wagon and tendered a letter taken from 
his greasy cap. 

“What yuh doing here?” he asked 
suspiciously. “I went to the jail arter 
yuh, as yuh said. What did yuh come 
here fur?” 




















“IT wasn’t ready to go to the jail,” 
Logan said indifferently, while he read 
the brief letter. “I’m still working on 
the case.” 

“There ain’t no case to work on, so 
fur as I can see,” declared Barker, gaz- 
ing at him. “It’s plain enough Rigby 
did it.” 

“There are a few points I want to 
clear up.” Logan put the letter in his 
pocket. “Mebbe you can help me. Let’s 
go inside, Chairs are better to sit on 
than steps. Go home, Pluto! Home 
with you!” he commanded, when the 
swarthy fisherman scowled distrust- 
fully at the hound. The dog obedi- 
ently trotted away. 

“What d’yuh mean about p’ints to 
clear up?’ Barker led the way into a 
small, greasy-smelling kitchen. ‘Ain’t 
it plain enough to yuh that Rigby did 
it P” 

Sheriff Logan did not reply for a mo- 
ment. He took a chair near a small, 
bare table in the middle of the room. 
He noticed, too, that the frowning fish- 
erman not only had closed the door, 
but had stealthily bolted it also, and that 
he sat down near a shotgun that was 
standing in one corner. But the face of 
the county sheriff underwent no change. 

“It’s not as plain as it might be,” he 
replied. “I’ve found evidence that don’t 
quite point to Rigby. Did you two have 
any duck shot when gunning yester- 
day ?” 

“Duck shot ?” Barker’s eyes narrowed 
quickly. “What would we have duck 
shot fur? I didn’t have any. Rigby 
had some, mebbe, fur all I know.” 

“T’ve learned, too, that a spy has been 
watching Hewitt’s house at times, most 
likely after dark, ever since he came 
home.” 

“Who else would it be but Rigby?” 
Barker gazed with lowering scrutiny 
at the sherifi’s strong face. “It’s long 
odds, yuh know, that he’s been looking 
fur a chance to knife the old toadfish. 
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How'd yuh find it out?” he questioned 
curiously. 

“Burned matches on the ground,” said 
Logan tersely. “And Rigby don’t 
smoke,” he added pointedly. 

“He don’t, ehr” The fisherman’s 
shaggy brows knit closer. ‘What d’yuh 
make o’ that ?” 

“That Rigby wasn’t the spy,” said the 
sheriff. “I’ve learned, too, that Hewitt 
stopped one night in a New Bedford 
hotel. He had his seaman’s chest with 
him, I’ve telephoned to the hotel clerk, 
who remembers that Hewitt opened 
the chest in the trunk room and re- 
moved a large bundie wrapped in a 
dark cloth, which he took up to his 
bedroom, as if to guard against theft. 
Did you see him do so, Barker, or have 
any talk with him that night?” 

“Mer” Barker’s gaunt face went 
pale under its heavy coat of tan. 
“What d’yuh mean? How could I see 
him ?” 

“You’ve got eyes, haven’t you?” 
Logan’s voice hardened. “I’ve learned 
that you were in the same hotel that 
night. J had the clerk look back on the 
register, and he found your name.” 

Nate Barker sat silent for a moment. 
Iie looked as a man looks when he be- 
gins to feel a net closing around him. 
His thin mouth had an ominous down- 
ward slant. The gleam and glitter of 
his narrowed eyes, riveted on the face 
of the county sheriff, had become more 
threatening. He steadied himself, with 
every nerve gone tense, bent upon learn- 
ing just how much was known or sus- 
pected, 

“Waal, what o’ thatr” he asked de- 
fiantly. “I had a right to be there. | 
offen go there. But I didn’t have any 
talk with Hewitt. I alias hated the 
ugly old crab. . I didn’t go nigh him.” 

“You were near enough to him, 
Barker, to learn what his bundle con- 
tained,” Logan sternly accused him. 
“So near that your nose detected, in 


— 
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fact, what your eyes could not see. 
You've been a whaler.” 

“I dunno what yuh mean by that,” re- 
torted Barker, scowling frightfully. 
“If yuh think a 

“Vl tell you just what I think,” 
Logan cut in sternly. “I think, Barker, 
that you’re a devil. Only a devil could 
do what you have done. You were the 
spy back of Hewitt’s house. You knew 
what he brought home, but you didn’t 
know where he hid ii.” 

“Yuh think all that, do yuh?” The 
fisherman spoke with a sneer now, with 
a shrug of sullen defiance. “Why don’t 
yuh, if yuh think all that——” 

“Much more than that,” Logan again 
interrupted. “You watched in vain to 
learn where he had hidden it. You 
finally took a devil’s own way to find 
out. You undertook it last night. In 
order to cover your own tracks, you 
planned to fix the crime upon Gordon 
Rigby, knowing of the men’s antipathy 
and the threats Rigby had made. You 
persuaded him to go gunning with you 
—but he did not, as you have stated, 
give you the slip.” 

“He didn’t, eh?” 

“The boot, Barker, was on the other 
leg,” Logan sternly accused him. “You 
stole away from him just at dark, 
knowing he could not possibly find his 
way home before you had done your 
devilish work. You returned and did 
it—and you left on the porch floor a 
knife stolen from Rigby three days ago. 
You aimed to incriminate him, not 
dreaming that fate would lead him there 
after your knavish work was done.” 

“Yuh think so, do yuh?” Barker 
glared at him, still with a desperate dis- 
play of defiance, but his gaunt brown 
hands were quivering and his swarthy, 
hangdog face had taken on a sickly yel- 
low pallor. “Yuh’d better have a care 








what yth say.” 

“T know what I’m saying, Barker, and 
I know what you did,” Logan retorted, 
with increasing severity. 


“You saw 
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Hewitt asleep on the cot. The porch 
door was latched. You whittled down 
a piece of lath with which to open it. 
There it is.” Logan placed it on the 
table. “The whittled part shows plainly 
that it was thinned: down by a left- 
handed man, and that the knife used 
had a nick in the blade.” 

“Yuh mean to say 

“T mean, Barker, that I knew you 
did it the moment I saw it. For I know 
you are left-handed. I confirmed my 
belief by borrowing your knife to point 
my pencil. You didn’t see me break the 
point from it. I found the nick in the 
blade, as I suspected, and then I got rid 
of you till I could ferret out what you 
had done.” 

“Vuh did, eh?” Barker’s drawn gray 
lips twitched. “If yuh think 2 

“T don’t think—I know!” Logan 
cric 1, eyes blazing. “You got into the 
house. You caught Hewitt napping and 
bound him to the cot. You tied him to 
it with tarred marline. I found flecks 
of tar on the edge of the cot, and faint 
marks made by the rope were still on 
his wrists and ankles. And _ then, 
Barker, devil that you are, you tor- 
tured him with hot duck shot dropped 
in his ears until he told you where his 
treasure was buried. 

“You went out and unearthed the 
stuff. You then returned and killed 
him. You thought you took away all 
the evidence against you. But you 
dropped some hot shot on the floor. 
All this told me what you had done, and 
the scent in the seaman’s chest told me 
why you did it. I found the burial 
place. I found, too, a scrap of cloth 
overlooked by you in the darkness. It 
has the scent, you double-dyed demon, 
and my hound has done the rest. He 
trailed you from the burial place to 
where you hid it. I’ve got you, Barker, 
and I’ve got that chunk of gray stuff 


” 


” 








which—— 
“Got it! Yuh’ve got it!” 
could endure the strain no longer. He 


Barker 
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uttered a fearful shriek and seized the 
shotgun. “Yuh’ll get, then, what he 
got.” 

“T guess not!” Sheriff Logan took out 
his pistol and handcuffs. “Put down 
that gun! I took out the shells before 
you showed up.” 

“Yuh—yuh took ’em out! Yuh 

‘Bet you.” The sheriff arose coolly. 
“Now, Barker, shove your hands in 
these. Hurry up, you whelp, or [ll 
break every bone in your body.” 

It was half past ten when Constable 
Hague, then putting Mr. Gordon Rigby 
through a third degree in the warden’s 
room in the county jail, while his pretty 
wife was weeping near by, saw Sheriff 
Logan alighting from Nate Barker’s 
rickety wagon, with the latter man in 
irons, and a third man taking out a large 
bundle wrapped in soiled dark cloth. 
3ut only the sheriff and the man with 
the bundle entered the warden’s room. 

“I say, sheriff, what’s this mean?” 


” 
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cried the constable, starting up. “Why 
have you got Barker in irons, and r 

“Because Barker’s on his way to the 
electric chair,” Logan dryly inter- 
rupted. Then, seeing the light that had 
leaped up in the eyes of Gordon Rigby 





and Nell, he quickly added: “Oh, I 
didn’t want you, Rigby, from the 
first.” He extended his hand to his as- 


tonished hearer. “But I thought it wise 
to take you in while I hunted up the 
right man and the motive.” 

“The motive?” 

“Right here!” Sheriff Logan took the 
soiled cloth from around a mass of gray, 
soaplike substance. “A chunk of am- 
bergris, Rigby, worth in the present 
market about thirty thousand dollars,” 
he stated proudly. “It'll make quite a 





rich girl of you, Nell, and What! 
Weeping again, eh? But your eyes 
are bright, now, bless your heart! 


Didn’t I tell you to wait, Nell, till you 
heard me say he did it?” 
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THE PASSING OF THE WOMAN'S NIGHT COURT 
EW YORK’S famous night court in the old jefferson Market Building has 


been abolished. 


For the person wanting to 


“see the sights” of the “big 


town,” and for the student of the frail and seamy side of human nature, the night 
court always furnished a sensation, a thrill, or a heart throb—according to the 


individual’s mental and emotional fiber. 


The night court was established in August, 1907. 


One of its chief purposes 


was to eliminate the professional-bondsmen grafters and to secure an immediate 
hearing for persons on whom detention in a police-station cell overnight would 


work undue hardship and injustice. 


[In 1910 the Jefferson Market night court became devoted exclusively to 


women offenders. 


It was conducted on humanitarian principles. 
would be carefully investigated by a police matron before its hearing. 


Each case 
All pro- 





ceedings were conducted in a low, conversational tone, hardly audible beyond 
the front rows of spectators’ benches. It was just a plain, businesslike effort 
on the part of the law to set the offender on the right path. Common-sense prin- 
ciples of justice and fair play governed the magistrates’ decisions. 

The night court accomplished a great deal of good in its day, which has just 
ended, as many prominent and well-to-do persons who visited it—in some cases 
merely out of curiosity—became interested in the individuals brought before the 
bar of justice and helped them to a fresh start in life. 
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N page two of this issue we have printed, without comment, a few of the 
hundreds of letters that Louise Rice has received from what she calls 
“G. P.’s’”—grateful patients. The tenor of these letters shows that Miss 

Rice certainly knows her business and is “giving service.” 

Take these remarks, made in one of many letters of a similar nature, received 
by Miss Rice this morning: ‘You not only read my character perfectly in your 
analysis of my handwriting, but you made suggestions for my future conduct 
which I certainly will do my best to follow, for I know if I do so my state of 
mind will be vastly improved, to say nothing of the substantial increase in my 
bank roll, which I am sure will follow.” Needless to say, all this pleases us 
mightily. 

As you will no doubt remember, we were perfectly frank with you when 
we started the What Handwriting Reveals department. How, upon our first 
meeting with Miss Rice, we rather laughed at the idea of any one having the 
ability to read character from handwriting. Then how Miss Rice showed us, 
reading Gur own character and the characters of half a dozen or more of our 
associates—most of whom she had not even seen, has never seen to this day—with 
such deadly accuracy that we wilted, were entirely convinced. Also, let us 
confess, we were in some cases a trifle disconcerted by her telling some things 
about us—frailties in our natures—that we had to admit were true, but which 
we either had never fully realized or had felt very certain we had kept securely 
locked from the knowledge of any one but ourselves. Yes, she certainly proved 
her ability to us. 

There is no mystery in Miss Rice’s work. She has studied handwriting in 
general, and from it she draws inferences as to the character of the individual 
writer, just as a person might study certain habits or facial formations, and 
from them learn the character of persons from their actions and features. 

We feel sure that you all will be interested in a suggestion Miss Rice has 
made to conduct a series of lessons in graphology. How does this strike you? 


Business is dull, very dull, for the detective agency of Radford & Brett, and 
the junior partner and beautiful Dora Radford are killing time rather forlornly 
in the dusty little office of the criminal investigators. 

“Did you ever commit a murder, Dora?” asks Brett suddenly in mock seri- 
ousness. 

Then, amused by the girl’s indignation, he teases her, declaring that she 
has many of the physical characteristics of the criminal class. Dora’s anger 
grows, and, indeed, Brett’s innocent pastime is fast leading to a quarrel between 
the two, when the door of the office opens and a dignified gentleman of striking 
appearance enters the room. 

When satisfied that Brett is a man of ability and discretion the visitor reveals 
the purpose of his call—to engage a detective to shadow a man. 
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What is Brett’s amazement when, from the description given him, he learns 
that the person he is asked to shadow is the dignified old gentleman himself ! 
Such is the opening situation of 


SINKING SANDS 
By HERMAN LANDON 
one of the most mystifying stories of crime this gifted writer has done for us. 
We venture to predict that your pulse rate will rise while you read “Sinking 
Sands,” and the gloomy, tumble-down hut on the lonely Connecticut shore will 
grip your imagination as it has gripped ours. 

Besides two installments of the serials now running, the next issue will 
hold short stories of Anna Alice Chapin, G. A. Wells, C. S. Montayne, W. Douglas 
Newton, Stephen Lee, and A Convict ; this last-named author being a man serving 
a term in Clinton Prison, New York. There will also be another one of those 
interesting “Inside Histories of Famous Crimes,” by George Munson. 

Start the month right, and be sure to buy this issue. Better order it now, 
so there will be no doubt of your getting yours. It will be out next Tuesday, 
July Ist. 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
Office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the werld to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in yeur community; or if you want to knew the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this maga7z-ne, 
specimens @f the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted te her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every cemmunication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 

f course, under ne circumstances will the identity of the persems cencerned be re- 
vealed. 


H. N. Forp.—I am always glad to help a detective. Your work is so ex- 
acting and so tiring that I give you of my best with a good heart. The specimen 
which you inclose for analysis, in connection with your case, shows a character 
in which trickiness and untruthfulness are well marked. In short, it is the “hand” 
of a minor criminal. It would pay you to investigate the general life of this 
person, I think. People of this type never have clear records, 
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L. D. Taytor.—As you are not sensitive, you will not mind my saying that 
you are more immature than your twenty years would seem to show. But re- 
member this: A cabbage matures in a summer, but an oak grows two inches 
a year! People who mature too soon die soon, too, so far as their usefulness 
is considered. As yet you are almost a child. Take pride in that; it means 
that you will have a long and useful life. Be careful of marrying too young. 
Do not even think of it until you are twenty-five. At that age you will be, in 
reality, about twenty. Marry a girl a little older than yourself and more worldly- 
wise. You will be happiest so. No, you are no criminal, but neither should 
you try to be a professor of psychology. Go into business. 

Haro_p JonNson.—Your greatest fault is your lack of seli-confidence. 
You need more buoyancy, too, for you are too much inclined to look on the dark 
side of life. You are affectionate, but are always in doubt as to your own power 
to please or attract, and naturally, when you feel like that, you are neither pleasing 
nor attractive. You would find it easy to be successful in any form of agricultural 
pursuits. 

C. T. NeuMan.—The specimen of writing which you submit for analysis 
shows a character in which self-consciousness and affectation are unusually strong. 
This person is a good-natured prig; too fond of correcting other people’s faults 
and too much inclined to pride herself on her spotless character. Tell her to 
cultivate a sense of humor as an antidote to all this. 

E. KiLpourNnE.—Passion, temper, pride, and love of pleasure are the ele- 
ments to be perceived in the specimen which you want analyzed. Spiritual 
qualities are lacking here. This writer is affectionate, but has not learned to be 
unselfish in love. The personality is attractive in an earthly sort of way. 

Harpy R.—What do you mean, “successful in love?” If you mean, would 
you and the writer of this specimen be happy as mates—no, you would not. You 
have a tremendously strong will and an aggressive way of showing it, and she 
would not like that at all. On the other hand, she has the kind of stubborn will 
which is hidden, but is none the less aggressive. Go into business. You have 
the talent for it. 

“JACKIE.”—The specimen numbered One shows a nature which is rather 
unreliable. He is inclined to “do” strangers. However, he can be relied upon 
if he is really friendly ; but take notice—there are very few people for whom he 
really cares. The specimen numbered Two shows self-interest and pride. This 
writer is not a very pleasant character, but is thrifty and practical. ‘The specimen 
numbered Three shows mental stupidity. This person may have a good educa- 
tion, but possesses no criginality. The personality is self-conscious. The speci- 
men numbered Four shows good temper and kindlimess. This writer is sincere 
and sweet of disposition—a nice character. The specimen numbered Five indi- 
cates good sense, practical ability, and innate culture as the most pronounced 
qualities. This writer is an interesting nature and should attain a good deal of 
mental development. The specimen numbered Six shows sincerity, thrift, un- 
selfishness, and purity. People of this type are peculiarly apt to be imposed 
upon because of their good nature and freedom from suspiciousness. The next 
time you write ask me for one delineation at a time, and you will be better satisfied. 

SARA S.—What a sensitive person you are, Sara S.!) And how you are hurt 
by the ordinary roughnesses of the world! You need a quiet and peaceful life 
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above all else. If you live in a city, make any kind of sacrifice to get out into 
the country. I believe that you would enjoy and be successful in teaching a 
“district school.” 


M. T., Aurora, Ill—But, my dear child, you do not tell me what kind of 
work you are looking for. I am no “second-sighter,” you know. I cannot look 
through some fifteen hundred miles and see what it is that you are trying to do. 
You have none of those superlative talents which are marked in the writing— 
such as those of the arts, for instance. But you will do well in any work re- 
quiring attention to detail, faithfulness, and accuracy. Write me again more 
fully. 


A. W., Wisconsin.—What do you mean by not being the head of your class 
socially? If you mean that you are more of a scholar than a society man, you 
are stating what your writing indicates. But what of that? The boy who is 
socially a success in high school is seldom a successful man in the larger world. 
I like the simplicity and refinement of your writing. I am pleased to hear that 
you are going into the dairy business. The quiet, efficient, well-poised man that 
you are going to be will do well in that. Never mind that “social-stunt” stuff. 
When you are thirty you will be self-possessed, as these more precocious social 
butterflies will not be when they are that age. 

A TorRONTONIAN.—You are an impulsive sort of person, aren’t you? Your 
writing shows me that you are affectionate, quick-tempered, and sensitive. People 
of your disposition need to acquire poise and to attain self-control. Your per 
sonality is unusually pleasant. 

M. M. Storey.—I don’t like your friend’s writing. Sorry—but so it is. 
So sophisticated, so self-centered, so selfish, so very, very well bred; so con- 
foundedly self-satisfied! As for your writing, you show yourself affectionate, 
emotional, and impulsive. Don’t make friends of people like the one whose 
writing you sent me. They will simply act as leeches on your personality. 

Mrs. Laura L.—Why are you afraid of a mouse? Because your nerves 
are not under good control. Why are they not under ‘good control? Because 
your health is not good. What you need is applied gymnastic training, a walk 
of five miles each day in the country, if possible; clothes which do not bind 
your body, and work which does not stupefy you by its routine. Success? In 
anything requiring you to exercise your personal charm. Avoid routine as you 
would the devil. Get out into the active world, if you have to peddle face 
powder from door to door. You would enjoy it 

The Detective Story MAGaziné takes this opportunity to call to the atten- 
tion of its readers that the Louis Capuano mentioned in Miss Rice’s article, “The 
Handwriting of Criminals,” in the March 4th issue, has no connection whatever 
with Mr. Louis Capuano, of Capuano & Pasquale Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 


Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered perscnaily 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The Dead Man’s Hand 


UPERSTITION is a factor in any involved question upon the subject of 
crime. But superstition is neither a cause nor a result, but merely an 
incident, a sentiment prevailing in the mind of the criminal. The mystic 

code which regulates the lives of the criminals of modern society is in many cases 
a survival of fetichism of the oldest kind. The artisan, the actor, the artist, and 
the sailor may have his charms, but the burglar man, the otherwise fearless thief 
of the night, is the most superstitious creature who walks the street. 

In the Old World in the old days the dried, cold hand of a man who died 
a violent death was a gruesome charm to delight the heart of the midnight thief. 
In England some ten years ago an attempted robbery was made by burglars on 
an estate in the Country Meath, and, to quote a contemporary account of the 
affair, “they entered the house armed with a dead man’s hand with a lighted 
candle in it, believing that a candle so placed will not be seen by any but those 
by whom it is used, and also that if a candle in a dead man’s hand be introduced 
into a house it will prevent those who may be asleep from awakening. ‘the 
inmates, however, were alarmed, the robbers fled, leaving the dead man’s hand 
behind them.” 

Many similar stories are told of the use of the dead hand by thieves, on 
communicated by Reverend S. Baring Gould being worthy of notice. Two men, 
having come to lodge in a public house with a view to robbing it, asked permission 
to pass the night by the fire, and obtained it. When the house was quiet the 
servant girl, suspecting mischief, crept downstairs and looked through the key- 
hole. Then she saw the men open a sack and Rake out a dry, withered hand. 
They anointed the fingers with some unguent and lighted them. Each finger 
flamed except the thumb, which indicated that one of the household was not 
asleep. 

Doctor Grosse gives a full account of this charm as used by French house- 
breakers, and a variation of the same belief prevailed in Belgium. Similar in- 
stances are quoted from Spain and Germany, and it is noteworthy that Mexican 
thieves have been known to carry with them the left hand of a woman who died 
at the birth of her first child. 

The custom of carrying a dead man’s hand spread even to this country, 
though the criminals did not seem to be particular about the charm being the 
hand of one whose death had been violent. Mexican outlaws have long held 
that the greatest good luck comes to the man who possesses the left foot of a man 
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who has been hanged. From this superstition doubtless grew the one under which 
a great many people are desirous of getting a bit of a hangman’s rope. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
DETECTIVE AGENCIES. 

J. A. H., Augusta, Ga.—Every directory and telephone book in the large 
cities contains the names and addresses, and frequently the advertisements, of 
detective agencies. The larger agencies have branch offices in all cities. I would 
advise you to apply in person and not by mail. This method will save you time 
and annoyance. 

PAW NBROKERS. 

H. H. A.—In most States and in the large cities pawnbrokers are regulated 
by statute or ordinance. In New York the rate of interest fixed by law is three 
per cent a month or any fraction of a month for the first six months, and two 
per cent per month for each succeeding month upon any loan not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, and two per cent a month for the first six months and one 
per cent a month for each succeeding month on any loan exceeding one hundred 
dollars. Pledges cannot be sold until after they have been kept one year, and 
then at public auction by a licensed auctioneer, after publication for at least six 
days in two daily newspapers designated by the mayor. Pawnbrokers pay a 
yearly license fee of five hundred dollars to the city and are under the control 
of the mayor. The license is issued through the bureau of licenses, and their 
books must be kept open to the mayor, criminal courts, magistrates, and police. 


THE SECRET SERVICE. 

M. V., Boston.—The secret-service division of the treasury department, is 
under the direction of the chief of the division. The service is principally en- 
gaged in detecting and prosecuting makers and dealers in counterfeit paper money 
and coin. Details are also furnished for the protection of the President of the 
United States, and in the frequent journeyings of the present president he is 
always accompanied by one or more secret-service men. The arrests of counter- 
feiters number about four hundred annually; other arrests are for bribery, im- 
personating United States government officers, perjury, and violating sections 
of the United States revised statutes relating to foreign and domestic obligations 
and coins. The secret service and the special-agents division of the customs 
service have been united under one administrative head. The forces are used 
jointly in the investigation of offenses against the customs laws. 


SEARCH WARRANTS. 

Miss M. R., Atlantic City —An officer with a warrant for arrest of an indi- 
vidual has no right under the law to enter forcibly a house without having first 
secured a search warrant. The old law, “A man’s house is his castle,” still holds 
under the statutes of to-day 

ARREST FOR DEBT 

H. H., Richmond, Va.—While imprisonment for debt, as it formerly existed 
in English and American law, by which a debtor might be arrested and imprisoned 
for mere inability to pay his creditor, no longer exists in the United States, the 
statutes of the majority of the States provide for the arrest of a defendant 
in a civil action, under varying conditions. A large number of States determine 
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the right of arrest by the character of the claim on which suit is brought, allowing 
it in actions for fraud or the injuries known in the law as torts, such as an 
injury to the person or property, conversion, or embezzlement, libel, slander, or 
the like. Other States only allow arrest to prevent or punish the escape of a 
defendant from the State and the concealment or transfer of his property with 
intent to defraud creditors. Still other States combine these two theories or 
modify them in different ways. 
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HYPNOTISM. 

Luciir.—A person in the hypnotic condition may be said to be asleep, and 
his thoughts and actions are controlled by the operator. Hypnotism is mesmerism, 
magnetism, Braidism, and half a dozen other theories studied under more sci- 
entific conditions. It is probably similar to the trance state into which Indian 
fakers and yogis pass, and of which wonders are related. Physicians study its 
phenomena to-day partly in the hope of curing certain ailments. It is suspected 
of being at the bottom of voedooism and such practices and superstitions. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


Here is a chance to test your skill on a missing-word puzzle. In each of the 
nine sentences printed below there are three words omitted. Substitute three 
words for the dashes, and you will have complete sentences making good sense. 
Further, if you find one of the three in each sentence, you have all three of 
them, for the three missing words in each sentence are anagrams. Here they are: 








1. An —-— is a small space for a good , but Jack told his brother Bill 
he didn’t , he’d beat him anywhere. 

2. John Smith’s hobby was to ——; even on a —— he couldn’t mention 
anything so —— to him as the material he had collected. 


to —— all his acts that he 





3. Man’s long survives him; it will 
meant to counterbalance it. 

4. A —— man called at Widow Smither’s and asked for a ; but she 
flatly refused him, telling him that a as healthy looking as he was could 


work for it. 




















5. —— cried the policeman from his near where a group of boys were 
playing. “Your —— will bounce up and do some damage if you’re not more 
careful.” 

6. Jane —— very little, but she took enough —— to make up fer what she 
didn’t ——. 

7. “Tom,” said feeble old Aunt Mary, “I don’t want to go home through 
that lonely -—— by myself to-night; I’d feel a good safer if you would 
me through.” 


married, she told her mother that she would like the desk 


8. When 
for her mother years ago, and her mother said she 


her father had made of 
might it. 























* 
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9. We would save a lot of 
—— our energy most effectively. 
See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 





if we’d spend a —— of thought on how to 


The solution to Mr. Louis Burt’s alphabet-block cipher is: “Police Com- 
missioner: Get ready for gang at Nassau Street roof. To meet at nine o’clock 
to-night. Bring reserves. Keep this secret. A.” [Each pair of letters in the 
cipher was used as substitute for a letter in the original text, the first of each 
pair being in the top horizontal alphabet on the alphabet block, and the second 
letter of each pair in the left-hand vertical alphabet. The letters in the block 
at the point of intersection between the vertical and horizontal alphabets indicated 
were the letters in the original text. Did you solve it? 


“BAD MAN'S” BLUFF IS CALLED 


IVE weeks after he had shot and killed Justice Bluford Sullivan in the court- 
house at Standardsville, Kentucky, Edgar Morris, a member of one of the 
oldest mountain families in the State, was taken before another officer of the 
law in the same courthouse to answer to the charge of murder. He had threat- 
ened, if indicted for the crime, to lead his clansmen down into the town and 
“shoot up” the judge and jury. Nevertheless, the police set out to hunt him 
down, and, with the aid of State troops, finally caught him at Elkins, West Vir- 
ginia, and took him back to Standardsville for trial. 

At the time of the shooting of Justice Sullivan, Morris was already under 
indictment for the murder of James Morris, another mountaineer, whom Edgar 
Morris killed in a quarrel at a dance last Christmas. He was at liberty under 
five thousand dollars bail when he shot Justice Sullivan. 

The magistrate had issued a warrant for the arrest of Morris for assaulting 
a minister. The lawless mountaineer had entered a church and created a dis- 
turbance while the religious services were being conducted. When the preacher 
remonstrated Morris dragged him from the pulpit and beat him. Justice Sullivan 
fined the lawbreaker twenty dollars. 

Declaring that the fine was unjust, the “bad man” left the courtroom, but, 
returning in a few minutes with a revolver in each hand, opened fire. The first 
shot penetrated the magistrate’s brain, causing instantaneous death, but before 
Justice Sullivan had fallen to the floor Morris had sent five more bullets into the 
body. Then, his retreat being covered by a fellow clansman, he backed to the 
courthouse door, jumped into an automobile, and made his escape, only to be 
captured later. 

The jail where he is now lodged and the courthouse are heavily guarded to 
prevent any attempt of his friends to rescue the desperado or of the infuriated 
townspeople to lynch him. 








MISSIN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, piease do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that advertisers who are not more specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When yeu hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. If you can assist these advertisers, do so 
and be happy. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


IL ELIZABETH BRYANT, who married a NFORMATION wanted iv regard to tie where- 
Mr. Rogers, please write to her niece, the abouts of EMIL . father of Mollie 
daug hter of Henry Bryant, Mrs. A. BF. SINGLEY, Thomas, whose mother’s maiden name was Mary 
Route 3, Nineteenth Street Pike, Little Rock, Mutchler. Ile roomed at one time at Bennett's 
Arkansas. Hotel, on South Avenu tochester. New York, 
with a Mr. Nicholas ‘Thomas, His daughter, 


INGLEY, MARGARET, sister of Alf and Cal who has never seen him, would like to hear 
Singley. Please write to your brother Alf from him Write to Mrs. MATTHEW STECKEL, 
at Route 3, Nineteenfh Street Pike, Little Rock, 552 St Paul Street, Rochester, New York. 
Arkansas. 





OYLE, J. GOR (DON, ilso known as “Happy 


AILEY, GEORGE W., who left Winnipeg tast and “Lucky,” is about five feet tive inches 
October, and is believed to be in But tall, weighs one hundred and thirty pounds, has 
falo, New Yor} k. Write your son CRARLIF at th dark hair and very white skin, and lived at one 
old) address. George died from his wound «a time in Was hington, D c. He is probably in the 


service. Write to THOMA B. STEWART, 
in care of A. R. Co., Brassus 4, Rockwood, Mains 


short time age 


CAN any one furnish the present address ot 




















MAJOR JOHN L. FENWICK. who went to Me ARTY, JENNIE, whos« miiden name 
Ay gat about November, 1917; also of HUGH was Jennie Parker, and who formerly 
pao ALLEN. who wrote that he was going to lived in Brooklyn She has dark-brown hair 
vis Majo1 Fenwick in a hospital abroad, Ad- and eyes, is about five feet six inches in height. 
Seems D>. C.F. in care of this magazin and was last heard of about eighteen years ayo, 
When she was lodging with «a Mrs. O’Brien, on 
ILL the man and woman who were interested Smith Street, Brooklyn Any information in 
in the illustrations made by James Lawson regard to ber whereabouts will be gratefully 
at the midwinter fair in Orlando, Florida, in appreciated by the advertiser Write to the 
February, 1919, please communicate with Mr Missing Department of this magazine. 
LAWSON, at 502 West Church Street, Orlando 
Florida K ART, RANK, n@ wife, who used to live 
at Hanley, Saskatchewan. Canada. They 
WANTE D—The address of the persons who had one son, named Elwood Their old friends 
some time ago advertised for the where would appreciate news of them. Address Mrs 
abouts of the children or heirs of NICK HOLT, BERT JOHNSTON, 446 Tiamilton Road, London. 
husband of Tamsel Holt. Mi Holt was the Outario, Canada, 
daughter of John Hatton, who came from 1D 
land to this country some time between th WANTE! informatio f the whereabouts of 
years 1840 and 1860, Please communicate with AL \RCON FILE MON. who was last heard 
W. G. TINKER, 1127 Syndicate Trust Building of in Perry Landing, Texas, where he was in 
St. Louis, Missouri. a prison camp. He has black hair an?! black 
eyes, is five feet six inches in height. Any one 
WILL uny one knowing the whereabouts of knowing his present address please communicate 
ERNEST WE IDMAN please write the Miss- with EzrKkirne R. PeENA, 814 North Townsend 
ing Department, in care of this magazin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


BRANDT BILLIE, and JON CARSON, with K NOL, FRANK LEO, about twenty-two years 


vyhom the advertiser spent man happy old, who was last seen in Ebenezer, New 
hours on Long Island. Please communicate with York. Your wife and children are very much 
WILLIAM DD. RICHARDSON, 362 Chauncy Strect worried about you Write to BrEessip, in care of 


Brooklyn, New York. this department 





















URPHY, MICHAEL, who was born in 1852 

in Dublin, Ireland, and left there in 1882. 
His wife’s name was Frances Gartley, and they 
had five children. He was a plumber. Any in- 
formation in regard to him will be thankfully 
received by his youngest daughter, Mrs. FANNY 
KELLY, 5 South Montana Street, Botte, Mon- 
tana. 








DEAKE. BENJAMIN W.. who left Columbia, 
South Carolina, the middic of March, 1917, 
to go to Ifutchinsen, Kans s He is about five 
ix inches tall, and has very dark hair and 



















feet sid 
eves. and is jout thirty-two years old. Hie 
ks with bis feet turned out very much. He 
an ex-soldier, and h been ti ittooed on both 
rms; may wear a small mustact \ny in- 
formation about him will be gr erally. rece ived 
by his mother, Mrs. C. H. Drat oute 3, 


ox BSA, Eldorado, Kupsas. 


DARKER, JACK H., last seen on the thirteenth 

of March, 1019. Everything i forgiven, 
Please write and tell me all. Your pal, KE. B. 
BEVERLY. 





A* anxious daughter would appreciate informa- 

tion of the whereabouts of her father, 
HENRY C. KNUDEL, who was last secn twenty- 
three years ago in Toledo, Ohio. He sometimes 
nsed the names of Ilen Cc and Tayler. Ad- 
dress ETHEL KNUDEL, 1221 Upton Avenue, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 






(CHESHIRE, PRANK, native of 

land, who was last heard of ht 3 : 
ut Butte, Mont: Address brother Dick, in 
care of this mé¢ 





BE NNETT, W. I.. who was last seen 


over a year ago in Syracuse, when he was 





on his way to Jacksonville, Florida. He is 
twenty-one ‘years old, six feet in height. has 
blue eyes and brown hair and a light complex- 
ion. If he sees this notice will he write to his 


heartbroken father, at 1723 South Main Street. 
Elmira, N. Y.? 


Mertz, RALPH, who left Omaha with his 

parents for Houston, Texas, in 1913. His 
father later ran a planing mill in Hlouston, and 
Raiph Movitz joined Company A, of the Second 
Regiment of Engineers; was last heard from 
when be was with the army in Mexico Any 
information will be appreciated by his. frier 
M. (FALLIGAN Address him in care of 1 
City National Cigar Company, 405 South 














teenth Street. Omaha, Nebraska. 
EYE RETTS, PRIVATE GLEN C., of Company 
, 155th Infantr Ay r.. who was last 
heard from on September 11, 1918. when two 
postal cards were received from him, stating that 
he had arrived safely in France, Ilis parents 
are very much worried about him, and weuld 
appreciate any information hi ri Mr. 





REUBEN EVERETTS, in care 


S?. JONN, JAMES T.. whose home is thought 
. to be in New York Cit Ilis friend, EnwarpD 
JOMANESEN, 1639) Eb: Street. Brook- 
lyn, New York. would from him. 










parents 
n three 
maker, in 
18, 1894? 


& An any one furnish t 

Pa baby virl 
one ‘old by kel, a 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, on September 
The adoption papers were made out by a Doctor 
Boseman, but the parents’ names were not 
signed. Any information will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Address Mrs. G. F. HL, in care of this 
macazine, 








AVIS, FLOYD D., who was last heard of from 

Aleaya, Califernia, a year 0. lis daugh- 

ter, Drt suka Davis, of Norton, Virginia. would 

appreciate any information in regard to his 
present whereabouts, 
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C4 any one furnish information about FLOR- 

ENCE McDUFF, known on the stage as 
FLORENCE GALE, who was last heard of in 
Denver, Colorado, some five or six years ago. 
She was then at the head of a stock company 
known as the Florence Gale Comedy Company. 
A friend anxious to hear from her will appre- 
ciate news of her whereabouts. Address G. D. C.,, 


Box 876, Manatee, Florida. 


Wa NTED—lInformation of the whereabouts of 
MRS. EMMA DAVIS and her daughter, 
BESSIE TAYLOR DAVIS, who, from about thé 















year 1885 to 1902, lived in Brooklyn, New York. 
They ma benefit by communicating with M. 
Gnorce T., in care of Derecrivge Srory Maca- 
ZINE. 


TTENTION, members of Company [, Sixth 
Regiment, United States Marine 
Will any of you who know the circumstances of 
the death of VPrivate Clarence Archibald Bryce, 
junior, who was kiiled in action on November 
2d, please write te his father, Docre y 
Bryce, 516 North Teath Street, Richino 
ginia 








‘Vir- 


TM advertiser, M. L. CuristMAN, of 586 
‘Thirty- fifth Street, Oakland, California, 
reward of ten dollars for the present 
ress Of MATTIE LISK (MRS. CHARLES E. 
who is also known as LILLi le 
JONES. She is forty-four years old, tall. with 
a fair complexion, blue ey and light-brown 








hair. About twenty-two years ago she married 
Charies KE, Jones in Muskegon, and moved to 
Bainbridge, Ohio. She w last heard from in 


ago. Good news is 





Detroit about sixteen yea 
awaiting her. 


NY information of the present whereabouts 
of MR. WALTER WEATHERFORD, who 

was last heard from as living at Murphy hore, 
Illinois, will be greatly appreciated by a di i 
relative of his. Please address DerrecrTivi 


MAGAZINE, 


BL ANCHARD, HAROLD D., also sometimes 
known as H. L. King, who has been missing 
February 17, 1919. His wife wishes to 
from him or of him. Address her in care 
of General Delivery, Newark, New Jersey. 








PORTE R, BURDETTE A., five feet five inches 

in height, black hair, brown eyes, and is 
forty-two vears of age. Ile was last heard from 
in Echo, Minnesota, on August 16, 1912. His 
sister Grack is very anxious to hear from him. 
Please write ber in care of the Missing Depart- 
ment. 





FR Y, HARRY B., who was last keard of two 
years ago when he was in a lumber camp 
in Washington. About a year ago a man having 
this name was reported killed at a small tewn 
in that State. <Any one knowing anything of 
liarry B. Fry please write his sist BESSIE 
STEVENS, in care of this magazine. 





AN any one give information in regard to the 
parents of KATIHIARINE ROACIIL who was 
born July 3th, 1903, and was later taken to the 
Catholic Home Bureau in New York City? Write 
to her in care of the Derecrivgs Srerr Mac 


NI 








A- 





ERKINS, JACK.—We belicve we have in- 
formation in regard to your mother, bat ont 
letters to you in eare of General Delivery at 
Baltimore, Maryland, are returned to us by the 
post office. Vlease send us your new address. 


Ws NTED—Information in regard te the where- 

abouts of FRANK BEADOR, who left New 
York fer Kansas City abeut sixteen years ago. 
Ile was a drummer for Rogers Brothers, His 
sister Vicrorta would be grateful fer any news 
ef him. Write her in care ef DeTecTive Srory 
MAGAZINE. 
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BYRNE, | WILLIAM, 
was last seen in Cleveland on February 3, 


age about nineteen years, 


1919. 
with 
Cleveland, 


ive ae 9 is settled now. 
Mrs. F. Lyons, 10622 Dupont 
Ohio. 


Avenue, 


IRDSELL, LE AVITTE, who was last heard of 
in Albert: 1, Canada. Write to your brother 
JET, in care of this magazine. 


Want RD— Information | the whereabouts of 

the relatives of WILLIAM ©. BURKE, 
who died one year ago, at the age of forty years. 
He had black hair and blue eyes, was five feet 
eight inches in height, weighed one hundred and 
forty-five pounds, and was born in Ireland, At 
one time he was an expert sailmaker in New 
York. In January, 1916, he went to New York, 
t } there got a ring with red stones that 
his sister had given him when he was ninetecn 
years old. This ring he gave his wife before he 
died, and said that his people would recognize it. 
Send any eee a to Mrs. Zerra Burke, 
14042 Spruce Sirect, St. Louis, Missouri. 


\V ILL any on 

MISS NETTIE SIHEFFORD or SHEP- 
PORD, who, when last hoard of, was living at 
160 East One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 
New York City, please communicate with 
SUMMERS, Box 24, Route 4, Dover, New 
Hampshire, Miss Sheppord is a Jewess, about 
eighteen years of age, and five feet one or two 
iaches in height. She has a brother Sam about 
the same age. 





knowing the whereabouts of 

















address of W. W. 
Greeneville, 


MALONEY, 
Tennessee, 


ANTED—The 
who was born in 

and is a clarinet player. Was last heard of in 
Noel, Missouri, Walter, write to W. W. Har- 
MON, 305 North Main Strect, Greeneville, Ten- 


nessee. 
M AC DON ALD, MRS. 
sk, who left 
inthe a 20, and wrote from 
was going to Florida —_— the 
ton doctor. She is believed to 
to New York with the m. Her 
in danger of being sent to an institution, 
mother is terribly worried about her, 


GRACE KEMPTON 
home about sixteen 
Brooklyn that she 
family of a Bos 
have returned 
four children are 
and her 
Writ: 


Mrs. CHASE, in care of this magazine. 

NELME. —Please write to me in care of this 
magazine. J. F. P. 

V ILD, Mi: + ENCE TERWILLIGER ABER- 
LI whose home was somewhere in New 

York State, and who was last heard from at 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. Any information 

will be greatly appreciated by SipNey WILD. 

Write to him in care of the Missing Department 


thirty-four years of 
uge, feet ten inches in height, light 

complexten, light hair, and a long chin. He is 

an expert contortionist. He was last heard from 

in 1907, when he wrote that he had joined the 

White Rats. Ile bas a heart with a dagger 
s1 


ART IN, AN} REW J.. 
Maen aye te 






threugh it tattooed on his r arm. His old 
friend, Frank L. Carrot, 4 Eust Broad 
Street, Richmond, Virginia, ‘Would be glad to 


hear from er of him. 









REL Y, PATRICK, who ca from Galway, 
Ireland, about forty ye ago, and who 

lived in the upper part of New York City 

years ago. His nephew, Joserpu P. I 

2S5 Broadway, Lawrence, Massachu would 





appreciate any information of him or his family. 
WILS0N, JEANETTE F., who is about five 

feet seven inches in height, has blue eyes, 
golden hair, and w — abeut one hundred and 
thirty pounds. Her last known address was 146 
East Thirtieth Street. Iler brother in-law, Ar 
THer If, Watus, of 400 West Fiftieth Str t, 
New anxious about her, and 
would be news of her. 





York City, is very 
grateful for 


Communicate, 


Detective Story Magazine 


Do tSEY POWERS, who used to live in 

Fayetteville, Arkansas, and then moved to 
IIarrison, would like to bear from some of his 
old friends. Address him at Hainesville, Kansas. 


ASI. MABLE ALTA, who_worked in a silk 

mill in Michigan in 1907, and married G. 

. Manning at Owosso, Michigan, April 25, 1908. 

a Y tiriae, is twenty-seven years old. Was last 

heard of when she left Lansing, Michigan, with 

Kilmer Harris in July, 1908, to go to Toledo, 

Ohio. <Any information of a whereabouts wiil 

be greatly appreciated by W. MANNING, 504 
Alberta Street, Portland, lecenans 





BILL. last heard from at Woodford Totel, on 

way to Chicago. Your wife and baby are 
very anxious about you. Write Mrs. WILsuN, iu 
care of this magazine, 


YCE, JAMES and WILLIAM, thought to be 
somewhere in North Dakota, Their uncle, 
JAMES W. JAcK, of 183 Casper Avenue, Detroit, 

Michigan, would like to Lear from them. 
RALPH. Please write me of your whereabouts, 
as | have been reatly worried since your 








sudden disappearance. I will forgive every- 
thing if you will write me. Your wife, Mrs. kh. 
HANLEY. 


YREAMER or KRAMER (first name not giveo) 

who was in the R. F. C.. Number 170530— 

32. Remember the cheese and jum line at the 

Base? Write IF. G. W., in care of the Missing 
Department. 


CHAT.—I would like to hear from you again. 

A leaky boat, two bourds for oars, and a 
hard climb. Write I. G. W., in care of this 
mugazine. 


V ANTED—Information of the whereabouts of 

JEPF DAVIS and MINNIE KING DAVIS bs) 
who were last heard from in Texarkana, Texa 
in 1912. They lived at Van Buren, Arkansas, in 
tyil. Their children’s names are Georgia, Cora, 
Ethel, Arthur, Rotie, and Lelia. Their anxious 
daughter would like to hear from them. Please 
address LeLIA, in care of the BaTECTIVE Srory 
MaAGAZINB. 


V ILL any one knowing the 
JOHN DEARY, a waiter, who worked in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Pottsville, please 
communicate with the advertiser. Mr. Deary 
is an Englishman, and was formerly a pugilist, 
and traveled with a man named Pete Daley. Ad- 
dress JOHN F, BROWNING, 1209 South Twenty- 
seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 





whereabouts of 


LLERS, GAIL, and his wife, who lived at Oak 
and Division Streets, Troy, three years ago 
They kept a rooming house. One of their lodgers, 


RutH, would like to locate them. Please write 
to her in care of Missing Department. 

oe" one knowing the whereabouts of MARY 

SMITH, who left Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornk: % in 1912 or 1913, for Sioux City, Iowa, 


favor by sending her 
y Seventh Street, 
Mi iry Smith went from 
Nebraska, and then 


will be doing a 
address to I. J m 
Los Angeles, California, 
Sioux Cit to New Castle, 
al! trace of her was lost, 


} AZEL FRASER 


ts 
v 


would like to know the pres- 
ent address of her friend, RUTH HILL, 
heard of in Seattle, Washingten. 
care of the Missing De 


who was last 
Write Miss FRAsgsr, in 
partment. 


V ANTED-—Information of the whereabouts of 
FRANK HIROSHIGE, a Japanese, who 
Nevada, three years 


was last heard of in Reno, 
JOHN, in care of this 


ago. rite to his brother 
magazine. 




















[FORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 

abouts of W. L. BRANCH, whose residence 
is believed to be in Florida, and who may be 
engaged in farming, trucking, or fruit raising 
in a small way. He was in Akron, Ohio, dur- 
ing the summer of 1917, when he was employed 
as a night watchman for the Kelly Springfie Id 
Tire Company. friend who was with the Good- 
year “Police” at that time is very anxious to get 
in touch with him. Address all replies to the 
Missing Depariment, 


LE STER, ANNA, about nineteen years old, a 

brunette, and was empleyed as a telephone 
girl in Seattle, Washington, last year. A dear 
friend of hers wishes to know her present where- 


abouts. Send any information to A. R., in care 
of DETECTIVE Srory MAGAZIN#, 

aan a MAUD, and her daughter, LUCY 

IST, who were last heard of in Denver 

ae. a year ago. Muaud—If you see this, write 

me in care of this department, because L have 


valuable information for you. Daisy 
ANTED—Information of the whereabouts of 
the parents er any otber relatives of a boy 
who was left at a hotel on Washington Street, 
lseston, Massachusetts, some time in May, 1885. 
Ile was later adopted by a Mrs. Boomer, and 
lived in Maine. Address W. H. B., in care of 
Missing Department. 


P: ARKER, CHARLES ALBERT, age, thi rty- fi ve 
years; height, five feet six inehe 

one hundred and thirty-six pounds; eyes, 
hair, yellow, and slig Athy bald in front; 
thin and straight; four 

of the lower jaw, almost 
filled, and also bridgework on the 
scar at the side of eye; hands and arms 





nose, 
gold teeth on each side 


all of the upper ones 
upper jaw; a 
large 


for his size. He went to work on the morn- 
ing of November 2%, 1918, and has not been seen 
since. He had been injured on the back of his 


before, and complained of se- 
vere headaches and loss of memory. Doesn't 
drink or smoke. Walks quickly. When he left 
home he had on a dark-blue cioth suit, a dark- 
Mackinaw with red checks, a black soft 
a blue shirt, and dark tan shoes, and car- 
May 


head a few days 





ried a gold open-faced thin-model watch. 
have gone to California, Oregon, or Washington, 
if his mind was affected, as be was familiar with 


those States. Please send any infermation of 
his whereabouts te his beartbroken wife, Mrs, 
C. A. PAkKER, 259 Ceatsville Avenue, Salt Lake 
Utah. 





City, 


who lived about two years 


LTRR, PAULINE, 
near the corner of 


ago at Houston Strect, 
Pitt Street, New York City. One of her old 
friends wants to hear from her. Write to W. M., 
in care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINB. 


*VANS, WALTER BART, last heard from in 

Alamosa, Colorado. Advertiser says it will 
be to your advantage to communicate with C. 
M. E., im care of this magazine. 


W.»P. 8. (DOLLY), 

1 town, Peansylvania.— 
both Petey and your father are very 
um kheartbreken. You will be fergiven. 
come te me, as I need you. Write to me 
at Conemaugh, Pennsylvania. MARTHA. 





whose home was in Johns- 
lease come back, as 
sick, and 8 
Please 
at once 


WILLIAM, a discharged soldier of 
Forty-eighth Infantry, Camp 
South Carolina.—Ceme back 
I am still in Buffalo. 


G AYNOR, 
Company A, 
Jackson, Columbia, 
ie me. All is forgiven. 
DELL. 
KEVES, CORINE and LOUISE, who were last 
seep about eight months ago in Jamaica 
Pinins. Massachusetts. Mr. DONALD STELLE, of 
Robinwood Avenue, Jamaica Plains, has news for 
ay m, and he says it will be to their advantage 
© communicate with him at once. 
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COLLINS, BENNY, fifteen years old, has blue- 

gray eyes and dark hair. Was last neese 
of two years ago. His brother, Bos, of 445 
Wallace Street, ~bicage, Illinois, will RM. 
any news of bim 


EINTZELMAN, EARL FREDERICK, who 
was last heard of in Los Angeles, in June, 
1918, and is believed to have gone to Death Val- 
ley. His shipmate, “Putt,” has good news for 





him. Address Pur, in care of Missing Depart- 
ment, 

LAIR, will you send me your address? Rumor 

of my death is unfounded. JacH, 11431 


Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Obio, 


J RANDEBURY, MRS. F. H. ¢nee LYDE KING), 
who was last heard from fourteen years ago 
when she was living at 1608 Franklin Sti 
Denver, Colorado. Her husband was in the 
ernment service. Hier old friend, Junn1 bas 
is very anxious to locate her. Any one knowing 
of her address wibl confer a favor by com- 
municating with the Missing Department. 





YONN, ENRIQUE &., 
hair, short in stature, 
Iie was last heard of four years ago, whet 
was acting as chauffeur in Mexico 
Colonel Rafael Castillo, He is an 
citizen, He speaks Spanish fluently. Is 
lieved to be in New York at present. Any 
knowing his whereabouts please write to 
anxious mother, Mrs. A. 8S. CONN, 1005 Carson 
Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


blue eyes, light-brown 
nose slightly searred. 





YRAHAM, LINWOOD, who was adopted about 

four years ago from the Society of Preven- 

tion of Cruelty to Children in Norfolk, Virginia. 

Ile is about twelve years old. His sister would 

be deeply grateful if his adopted parents would 

let her know how he is. Mrs. B. Granam, 210 
Tazewell Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 





NY information of the whereabouts of ALICE 
HUMMEL, who was last heard from in Los 





Ar ge ‘les, California, will be appreci by her 
brother RENNIE, who is all alone k anxious 
to hear from her. Write to him im e: ire of Albert 


McKee, 1602 Main Street, Housten, Texas. 
WALLER. JAMES J., who, if living, is twe 
seven yeurs old, bas dark hair and 
about five feet ten inches in height, bas : 
across his nose, and a knob ever ¢ 
which was once broken. He jainued the United 
States army at Louisville, Kentucky, in Septem- 
ber, 1911, and was transferred seon afterward 
to Fort Terry, New York, from which he dis- 
appeared in November, H 








i911, and has not been 
seen or heard of sinee. His relatives believe he 
was murdered. Any information ef him will be 
thankfully received by his father, S. UH. WALLER, 
Glasgow, Kentucky. 


ANDE RSON, 

abeut fif 
heard of in 
earthquake, 
ness. His son, 


FR ANCE ALBERT, who is now 

years old, and was last 
anciseo, in 1906, before the 
used te be in the grocery busi- 
ALBERT T°, ANBERSON, would like 
to hear from him. Address Albert EF. Anderson, 
U S. Subinarine, R. 19, ia care of Postmaster, 
California. 






San lrancisco, 


WILL any one 
MRS. 8S. S 


knowing the whereabouts of 





HENSON (nee EDNA GOS 
SETT), who w last heard of in [resnoe, Cali- 
fornia, in April, 1918, please send ber address 
to the Missing Department of the DrTecTivA 


SvTorRY MAGAZINE, 


OORF, W. 'T., nicknamed BUSTER and 

JACK, who formerly lived in Dallas, Texas, 

and was chauffeur of a taxicab in Wichita Falls, 

Texas, in the spring of 1914. His baby girl is 

five years old and warts to see her daddy. “Write 
Missing Department. 
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KNIGHT, JOSEPH, a cook, who is between 

forty and fifty years of age, and between 
five and a half and six feet in height. He has 
One brother, Will, who was married to a girl 
named Marie. He was last heard from four 
years age when he was trave 4 in Oregon and 
Washington. His . Mrs. HELEN 
Seecer Reru, any news of 
him. Address her at 1210 Sixth Street, S. W., 
Canton, Ohio. 





MALLWOOD, C. L.—You have been left a for- 

tune ef afty thousand dellars, and it would 

be to your advantage to write te Doctor Denny.— 
ARTY. 


AN any one give infermation in regard to the 
present whereabouts of LIZZIE SHAW, last 
heard of im Tulsa, Oklahoma; ROSIE HILLARD, 
last heard ef in Chandler, Oklahoma; JANIE 
WILSON, whese last knowra address was Yahola, 
Okiahoma ; and AMANDA JAMESON, last heard 
of at 1461 Beurben Sireet, Dallas, Texas. Ad- 
dress all letters to Davip wi 1238% East Sev- 
enth Street, Los Angeles, California, 


f ——— R, DANIEL PRATT, forty-nine years 

old witla dark eyes and hair, and five feet 
six inches in height ; was last heard of in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in 1917, when he was in the 
real-estate busimess. Any one knowing his pres- 
ent address will cenfer a great favor by com- 
municatiag with his wife, Mrs. D. P. RISENER, 


1024 McElrey Street, Anniston, Alabama. 
Sis AIM, PRESTON HENRY, a farmer, who was 
ist seem at the Military Discharge Station 


in Gersesn te which he had returned from over- 
lie is five feet nime and one-half inches in 
height, has ligat hair and blue eyes, a ruddy 
complexien, walks erectly, and is slightly deaf. 
ile was bors in Birmingham, Alabama, and 
worked in Mormtgemery for a time. He is usu- 
ally knewra by his middle name, Henry, and is 
of a comgenial mature. When last seen he wore 
a Masoric riag. Uis wife will be grateful for 
any news ef him. Address her in care of G. 
W. Y. CLuTE, 195 Sandwich Street. West, Wind 
sor, Ontario, Canada. 


seas. 


would like to hear 
the SiLent Six, in 


Victor Carter 


F&ienps. 
Write 


from you again. 
care of this magazine. 


M ILLER, JACK, and LOUISE CONDON, who 

were last heard of somewhere in Canada, 
and who may mew be in the United States.— 
Write to Rey at oace.—BorwEAUX. 


ARKHAM, or MARKAM, ARTHUR.—Write 

to yeur old pal whom you nursed back to 

heaith between July 30 and October 1, 1917, at 

Fort Sheridan. Tell me where you are and how 
you are getting along. Write “ApreNDICITIS.” 


ARS 
M aad his wife, who went to Cali- 
fornia twemty years age. Mrs. Sykes’ address 
is 406 Whitter Place, Kansas City, Misseuri. 


ae S would like to hear from R. G. 
GOOD 





AXY one knewing the whereabouts of LOUISE 
GOOBWIN, whe, with ber friend, Mrs. Lucy 
stayed with Mrs. Golz, at 661 Baltic 
Breeklyn, New York, the winter of 1886 
please write to A. B. T., 1008 Twenty- 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. If alive, 
abeut fifty-feur years old. 


I’rice, 
Street, 
or 18S7%, 
first Street, 
Miss Goedwia is 


heard of in the 
Minnesota. He 


Be! Cl, A. W., who was last 

fall ef 1916 from Bernsen, 
is about ferty-eight years ef age. Any one know 
ing his present whereabouts please communicate 
with his sister, ia care ef this magazine. 


A N old friemd wishes to get into communica 
tion with SIDNEY Arivit, the son of 
Albert Smith, who once lived in Florida. His 
friend has a good opportunity for him. Address 
COLONEL, in care of the Missing Department. 
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LUBB, AUDREY ROSANNA, who was adopted 

from the Joplin Orphan Home in 1906. She 

had one sister, Cora Ellen, and a brother, Archie 

Otis. Both they and her mother are alive, and 

would be very glad of information concerning 

her, Write to Mrs. Cora CAROTHERS, Box 1038, 
Midian, Kansas. 


Yer ER, CHESTER, about five feet eight 
inches in height, with straight, dark hair, 
through which a scar can be seen on ene side 





of the head, blue eyes, thirty-eight years old, 
weighing about one hundred and_ sixty-five 
pounds. ile disappeared from Smithville, On- 


iis daughter, RENA YEHTER, 
Please address 
Hamilten, On- 


tario, in July, 1918. 
is ve ‘ry anxious for news of him. 
her in care of General Delivery, 
tario, Canada 


Wante D—Information of the whereabouts of 

BERT LUTHER JOHNSON and JERRY 
WILL ti AM JOHNSON, who, when last heard of, 
were in an orphan home in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Address their sister, Mrs. MAUDE SeEWwarbD, at Bal- 
kan, Kentucky. 


who left Donegal, Ireland, 

about ten years ago, worked some time in 
New York, and later on the Great Lakes, and 
then went West. He was in California in 1914. 
He is about thirty years of age l any one 
knowing his whereabouts please write F. G., 
in care of this magazine? 


UREY, PATRICK, 


NF ort ATION wanted of the whereabouts of 
VILLIAM COOK, who is five feet six inches 
in bright. thirty-eight vears old, and has light- 
blue eyes and brewn hair; alse of his brothers, 
ALVA, GEQRGE, and HORACE COOK. Alva 
Cook, when last heard from, was running a hotel 
in Hamburg, New Jersey. Please write Mrs. W. 
G, Cook, Wanna, Oregon. 


[ NFORMATION wanted of the whereabouts of 

THONY ZIMMERMAN, whose home is 
Seeman to be im Hackensack, New Jersey, and 
who worked for the Atlantic Loading Company at 
Amatol, New Jersey, in January, 1919. Mr. Zim 
merman will hear of something to his advantage 
by communicatiug with H. H., in care of the 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


M ONTGOMERY, BERNARD. also known as B. 
Doyle, whe is five feet four inches tall, 
has light hair, blue 


eyes, a scar on his chin, 
and is forty-two years of age. 


He is a cook by 
trade and formerly worked as steward at the 


Moline Hotel, Meline, Tlinois. He left there 
for home in 1909, and has net been heard of 
since. Any information in regard to his where 


abouts will be very much appreciated by his sis- 
ter, Mrs. E. M. ‘C., 220 North Seventy-feurth 
Street, birmingham, Alabama. 


WILL the mether of the girl who, nineteen 
years ago, was taken charge of by Mrs 
Masters, and later adopted by Mrs. and Mr. 
Herrick, please write to her daughter? Mother's 
: is believed to be MRS. HUSTON. Address 
Estuer UWerrick, in care of General Delivery, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


WIL L WALTER EASTMAN, or any one know 
ing his w hereabouts, please write to Mrs. 







ELsStb KinG, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 77, Bartlesville, 
Gklahoma? 
ARNES, EARL, who went from Richmond, 
Virginia, to Philadelphia about’ thirteen 
years ¢ and was last heard of in Los Angeles 
just befor » the San Francisco fire. He is an 
orphan. Please send any information about him 
to the Missing Department. 


( RIELL EDWARD.—Please write me and 
let me know where you are. I am s0 wor 


ried about you. I am at the shore with Mrs 
J. C., waiting to hear from you. Your broken- 
hearted wife 




















HORBACK, FRED JOE, who was last heard of 

in San Luis Obispo, California, and is be- 
lieved to be in southern California or Mexico, 
where he may be a saloon keeper or bartender. 
He speaks French, English, and German, is five 
feet ten inches in height, and has blue eyes and 
light hair. Any information concerning him will 
be highly appreciated by his brother, FRANK. 
Write him in care of this magazine. 


I am still wearing 
contidence in you. 


through this maga- 


DAD.—Are you all right? 

your ring, and we have 
Please let us hear from you 
zine. Fay C. 


E UDSON, HUGH, 

1907, when he was 
ship President from Vortland to 
He is five feet eight inches in 
black hair and brown eyes. sister 
is very anxious about him, and would 
hear from him in care of this magazine. 


O' LAUCALYN, JOHN DAVID, who left North 
Carolina in 1893. He was a sailor at one 
time and later a carpenter. His wife and daugh- 


who was last heard of in 

traveling on the ste 
San Francisco. 
ight, and has 
MINNIS 
like to 








ter are living, and would like to hear frem him. 
Address Box 98, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 
STOKES, SALLIE, who was last heard from 
ten years ago. when she was living in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Her sister is very anxious to 
kear from her. Address Box 98, Goldsboro, North 
Carolina. 
Mes, ! OMLSON would appreciate any in- 


reabeuts of 





formation in r« rd to the 








Mr. Peter (or Charles) Ohlson, who, when last 
heard from, was in Eftingham, Illinois Write 
her in care of Derrecrive Svrory MAGAZINE. 





last 
in i 


DUNCAN, ED, 


working as 











rado. He was it 
there. His brothers and _ sister . 
want to find him. They say they will give a 
reward for any information leading te the dis 
eovery of bis whereabouts. Ad ss Woop V 
DuNncaAN, in care of Polut Smith, Sox 125 
Peoria, Arizona, 
Fitz CZPATRICK, ROY, who was in the General 
Hospital at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
1911 or 1912. His friend. R. R. J., 


Canada, in 

Si that it ¥ 

ze to write to 
MAGAZINE. 


BRANNAN, 


trick’s ad- 
DETECTIVE 


will be to Mr. Fitzpa 
him in care of 





THOMAS, who was born in Tulare 





“ County, California, in 1876. tle was last 
heard from about seven years ago, when he was 
in the State of Washington. Any information 
about him will be thankfully received by his fa- 
ther, WILLIAM Br ANNAN, 3635 South Liope Street, 
Los Angeles, California, 


AN any reader furnish information of the 
whereabouts of BERNARD SULLIVAN, who 
was adopted out thirty-two years ago in 
Ok lahoma or Kanszs by a family uamed Barns? 
living, he is about thirty-four years old, 








is probably called Barns, lie has three 
sisters and three brothers alive who would like 
te bear from him. Address M. SULLIVAN, in 
care of the DETECTIVE Srory MAGAZINE 
ILL any one knowing the hereabouts of 
JACK or JOHN BOWER, a barber, formerly 
ef Frent Roval, Virginia, and New York City, 
write to the Missing Department of this maga- 
zine? 
UNTZ. MANUEL. who was last vweard of when 


visiting old friends in Dubuque, Lowa, in 
1917, at the D. B. home, where he formerly 
lived. He is about thirty years old, six feet 
in height, has dark hair, and lived at one time 

Send letters to D. 8S. B., 
Dubuque, lowa. 


in Montana on a ranch. 
256 Thirteenth Strect, 


Headquarters Chat 
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MILLER, A. L., who left Virginia in July, 

1887 or 1888, and was last heard of soon 
after at Russell, Kansas. He was about five 
feet eleven inches in height, weighed about one 
hundred and seventy pounds, and had dark hair. 


If now alive, he would be sixty-seven years old. 
He was at one time a farmer, but later became 
a clerk. May have entered the United States 
army. He left real estate in Virginia. Any in- 
formation about him will be gratefully appre. 
ciated by his brother, J. T. MILLER, 28 South 
Main Street, Lexington, Virginia. 


UMPHREY, 
old, about tive 
weighing about one 
pounds, has light hair, 
eyes. He is a naturali 
Canadian birth. Works 
a2 marine engineer, and a 
formation concerning his present whereabouts 
will be thankfully reeeived, as his signature is 
wunted to a deed. Address C. B. 339 Euclid 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
MES. BEATRICE JOHNSTON, formerly of 
11 North Threasa 


: Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri.—Write to your old triend, J. D., in care 
of this magazine. 


CHARLES. L., 


feet tive 


forty-six 
inches in he 
hundred and_= sixty-five 
turning gray, and gray 
ed American of Irench- 
as a stationary engineer, 
pipe fitte Any in 


years 











ARETY, GEORGE, last heard from in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Your old friend, Priv: 5. 
B. Davis, would like to hear from you. rit 





him in care of Company 6, C. A. D., bort Mills, 


Philippine Islands. 


C AN any one 


parents ? I am 


give me information about 
thirty-eight years of 








and have blue eyes and blond hair: I was 

taken care of by people named Arnold, and later 
adopted by a Mrs. Mudge vave been told that 
my father’s name is Bowers, and that he is still 


alive. Please address MARGARET, in care of Miss- 


ing Department. 


VI AYCOCK, EMMA WINCHESTER, born No- 
i vember 2, 1879 Her father was the Revy- 
erend Benj amin Hl. Maycock, She was last heard 





Baltimore, Maryland. Any one knowing 
her present whereabouts, please write to her 
cousin, KATMARINE Maycock, at 20 Edgewater 
Avenue, Pleasantville, New Jersey. 


V ITTNER, ALDO, thirty-three 

blue eyes and light-brown 
(or JERRY) WILSON, who has 
blue eyes, and is forty vears old. 
IrHeEL WILSON, Box 279, 


of in 






has 
JIM 


years old, 
hair: also 
brown hair and 
Address Mrs. 
Memphis, Texas. 





em WALLACE, and EDWARD 

John was last heard of in 
South Dekots " ad Edward, who was a billiard 
player, lived at one time in Seward, Nebraska. 
They were both sons of John Wallace Haskell and 
Eliza Jane (Clarke) Haskell, of Rockland, Maine, 
Any one knowing their present whereabouts, 
please communicate with the widow of their 


ee 
HASK 





brother. Address Mrs. EMMA L. HASKELL, Bel- 
fast, Maine. 

RONK. KENNETII, who was last heard from in 
we Sharen, Pennsylvania. Your old pal, 
‘Snack’ ApAMS, would like to hear from you. 
Address him at Box 370, New Hartford, New 


York. 


wes Lp potccmnis of the whereabeuts of 
HAROLD SLATTERY, whe_ left Nitro, 
West Virginia, in November, 1918. He is thought 
to have gone to Missouri. vanae address all in- 
formation to his friend, H. H. WiLBurR, 25 Pine 
Street, Pertlanud, Maine. 


whe is about thirty-seven 
fair complexien, and is a 
heard of in Pueblo, Colo- 
Send asy information 
care of the Missing 


OSSMAN, BEN, 
years old, has a 
miner. He was last 
rado, three years age. 
about him to M. KING, in 
Department. 
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AXY one knowing the present address of 
RALPH E. MAUDLIN, who was last seen in 
Auburn, Washington, on December 19, 1918, 
please communicate with ALLirz, of Auburn, in 
care of the Missing Department. 


GRAY DIAMOND.—Am in serious trouble, 
Write me at once at old home address. 
BLUE TRIANGLE. 


YAN any one furnish the present address of J. 
FRED MCWHORD, who was a sergeant in 
the Twenty-eighth Infantry, on duty in the 
Philippine Islands in 1900. Ile was wounded 
while there, and was sept to Washington, where 
his leg was amputated. His home in 1900 was 
in Newark, New Jersey, and his father is be- 
lieved to have been in the bookbinding business. 
Any information will be appreciated by his 
friend, WILLIAM LEIBENGOOD, 464 Northampton 
Street, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Waste D—Information in regard to the pres- 

ent whereabouts of JAMES BISHOP, of 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, who was last heard 
of before the battle of San Juan Hill. Write 
to Cc. Ul. Bisror, 330 West Vine Street, Stock- 
ton, California. 


YHRISTIAN, EARL, twenty years old, has 

brown hair, brown eyes, and td com 
pezee, and was last seen in San Francisco, 
California; also MARIE CHRISTIAN and 
TRESSA CHRISTIAN, twins, age about twenty- 
two. They have brown hair and brown eyes 
and fair comple xions, and are about five feet 
eight inches in height. Were last seen in San 
incisco, Their brother, RALPH C. CHRISTIAN, 
2059 Grand Avenue, seaumont, Texas, is 
anxieusly awaiting news of them, 








Be OMBERG, JEROME, who was last seen in 

Louisville, Kentucky, about thre« ar i 
His home is believed to be in Portla 
flis friends, BEN ROSENTHAL and Earn t Mur, LER, 
of 521 East Madison Street, Louisvilie, fen 
tucky, would like to hear from hia. 





‘THIEME, HARRY, who worked about a y 

ago in Massena, New York. Any one 
knowing of his present whereabouts please ym 
municate with his father, Vault TuleMk, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 





<R WIN. DAN T., also known as Jack, who is 
six feet one inch in height, has black hair 
po dark eyes, and was last heard of in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, in 1904 or 1905, 
is very anxious to hear from him. Address Miss- 


ing eDp: itment. 
CN é one give information of an only 
dau er, MRS. WALTER ALLEN, who was 
last heard of eigl years ago in Paxton, Ne- 
braska. Mrs. maiden name was Nellie 
Dassert. Any information will be thankfully 
received by Mrs. A. LARSON, 554 Johnson Street, 
Portland, Oregon 


Dtx° TIM.—Write Jotmm WILtsry, 352 
Si rrit Street, Reno, Nevada, at once 


TR EMBLAY, BESSIE, who is about nineteen 
years old, a blonde, five feet six inches tall. 
She was heard from in October, 1918, when she 
was travelit with the chorus of a theatrical 
comp . Bessie, if you see this, write to your 
old tr d Hinpa, in care of this magazine. She 
can give you valuable information concerning 

money matters, 


ny 




















GREGG TIOWARD, and ARTHUR RYAN, who, 
when last heard from, were in central Texas, 


and who intended to go abroad, possibly to Egypt 
Your friend Eppie, from your home town, wishes 
to see you very. much, Write — him in care 


of Ciype BELL, Missing Departn 


ISH, FRANK D., whose sister has not seen 
or heard frem him in eighteen years. He 





is about thirty-six years of age. His sister Ad 
die is very sick in'a hospital Any information 
as to his whereabouts will be gratefuliy re- 
ceived by his sister Mabel. Address Mrs. Vicror 
Manrinx, 19 Sylvester Street, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, 


NEFORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 
abouts of JOHN IRVIN ROUCH, who was 
lust heard of when traveling with a Wild West 
show in Texas, as a musician. Address I. Ep 
W a RNoucuH, General Delivery, Winchester, Ken 
tucky. 


4LDER, R. S., also known as Harry Miller, 

who was last heard from on January th, 
1915, at Gallipolis, Ohio. He was then work- 
ing on a farm owned by H. Mills. He is about 
five feet nine inches in height, has brown hair 
and blue eyes, and is twenty-seven years old 
Will any one knowing his present whereabouts 
please communicate with L. DANIELS, 815 Patton 
Street, Springfield, Missouri. 





URPHUY, JOHN LAWRENCE, forty-five years 
old, weighs one hundred and sixty pounds, 
has dark-brown hair mixed with gray. te was 
last heard from in San Francisco, California, 
about five years ago. He was patos as being 
in New York in 1915, His sister, ANNIE 
Murry, of 102 Minor ‘Street, North.’ Seattle, 
Washington, is very anxious about him, and 
will appr “eciate any information in regard te 
him 


EY ANS, MARCUS, about five feet ten inches 
in height, weighing one hundred and seventy- 


five pounds, and about thirty-one or thirty-two 
years of age. Is portly, with a dark, smiling 
face. Any information regarding him or his 


whereabouts will be greatly appreciated, fle 
i toma about nine-thirty p. m. on March 
11 919, ‘rom Austin, Minnesota. Send letters 
to “Lux Noeris,” in’ care of the Missing D: 
partment 


SE COND UWnited States Infantry Scouts James 

Cc. MePalimer, Walter Brosch, Cecil Kistler, 
John L. Barrs, Louis Cayson, Harry Ward Ilinn- 
man, Leonard Marksberry, Norman Hilton, Jo 
seph Henderson, and Al Shuman. Write to your 
old friend, I the rope spinner. Address 
py Kighteenth Avenue, San lran- 







cisce 


[™! ‘ORMATION wanted as to the whereabouts 

of MISS ETHEL LEED. She left England 
with friends for Brazil, and was then to go 
on to the United States. She is believed to have 
married, Address MISS MILDRED CARROTHEKS 
106 Sheldon Street, Cambridge, England. 


B- AUGIDS. LINNIE, who was last heard of ino 

Owensboro, Kentucky. Any one knowing 
his address please write to CLARENCE, in care of 
the DeTecrive STORY MAGAZINE. 


D: AVIS, STHUIRLEY, seven years old, has dark, 

curly hair, and is of a very affectionate 
| i She attended Whittier Kinde rgartel 
School in Salt Lake City, and was taken 
from there on July 6, 1918, She is prob: rly 
with Fred W. Davis and Mrs. Beatrice Davi 
The advertiser offers to pay fifty dollars to the 
first person giving information which enabk 
him to find Shirley Davis or either of the othe 




















two persons named above. Address Missing De 

partment 

CARPENTE! about five fect ten inches 
tall, twer ars old, has dark- brow! a 





ir and blue eyes. He is thought to be in Flint 
Michi in. Any one knowing his address pleas 
write Mrntyvin Sracy, 921 North Charles Street, 
Savivaw, Michigan. 












































Have You Read a Copy 
of SMITH’S Magazine? 








Not a number goes to press these 
days that does not contain an aston- 
ishing number—often ten or more— 
of the strongest and most. stirring 
stories of the season. Every one of 
these stories has been selected for its 
human interest and holding power, 
or for its novelty, its bright comedy, 
its exciting romance, its absorbing 
nystery, its strong drama, or its vital 


theme. 
They are tales of men and women, 
their lives and their loves, showing 


generally the more sophisticated side 
of life, and no sex problem is.dodged 
if it is human, genuine, and delicately 


handled. The artificial, the offen- 
sive, the crude, is barred. Every 


story must be based upon a theme— 
a problen of real and 
deep interest to women. We know 
that tastes differ, but we believe that 
no woman can read a copy of Smiti’s 
these days without finding so many 
stories of vital interest to herself that 
she wouldn’t have missed them for 
three times the price of the magazine. 











SMITH’S is on sale at the news 
stands on the Sth of every 
month. Ask your news dealer 
to reserve your copy. 









































‘“Here’san Extra $50! 


“I’m making rea/ money now! Yes, I’ve 
been keeping it a secret until pay day 
came. I’ve been promoted with an in- 
crease of 50a month. And the first extra 
money is yours. Justa little reward for 
urging me to study at home. The boss 
says my spare time training has made me 
a valuable man to the firm and there’s 
more money coming soon. We’ re starting 
up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and 
the I. C. S.’ 

Today more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can't get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to in- 
crease your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to 
do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do 
some one thing well and employers will be glad to 
pay you real money for your special knowledge. 

You can get the training that will prepare you 
for the position you wantin the work you like best, 
whatever it may be You can get it at home, in 
spare time, through the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 

It is the pies of the I.C.S. a prepare men for better 
positions at better pay. They have been doing it for 27 
years. They have helped two million other men and 
women, They are training over 100,000 now. And they are 
ready and anxious to help you. 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


— — me oe TEAR OUT HERE ae eee eee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL LORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
8S9BSCRANTO 


Explain, without pe ah me, how I can aie ie the position, 
n the subject, before _— I mark X. 
ie SALESMANSHIP 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEE 
Electric Lighting and Baliwaye ADVERTISING 
w td ‘Trimmer 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer LJShow Card Writer 
Ww ign Painter 







Telephone 


orl 

[MECHANICAL ENGINEER ailroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman VWILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice _ Cartoonin 


3S BOOKKEEPER 

— Stenographer and Typist 
lert. Public Accountant 
= TRAFFIC MANAGER 

_ Railway Accountant 

| Comme rcial Law 

~GOOD ENGLISH 


add 

s Engine lie 
CIVIL ENGI NEERK 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 


ae 


[sole preneaen leacher 
RCHITECT _|Common School Subjects 
Granscar and Builder _ Mathematics 
5 Architectural Dreftemen E\CIVIL SERV ICE 


Concrete Builde 
)Structural E. atabar 
Hees MBING AND HEATING 
orker 


Railway Mail Clerk 
| AUT OMOBIL E ‘OF ERATING 
Auto Repairing 
C Spanish 
CD Freneh 
LJ Italian 


Sheet Metal Navigation 
Textile wethntens or Supt. | AGRICULTURE 
CHEMIST (CD Poultry Raising 





New ————— — 
Present 
Occupation__ — en 


Street 
and No.___ 


City_ — State 


anadians may send this coupon t 
International Correspondence Schvols, ‘Montreal, Canada, 


A *100 Oliver Typewriter for #57 


Before this country’s entry into the war, the price of the Oliver Typewriter was 


$100. 
us to join in expensive methods. 
The war taught us all new economies. 


found it unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling 
expensive branch houses throughout the country. 

ales methods. 
As a result we now sell the identical $100 model for $57. 
We offer at this great saving our famous No. 9, the latest and best Oliver. 


tinue many other superfluous, costly s 


the Oliver. 


You Be the Judge 


We will ship an Oliver to you for five days 
free trial, without your paying in advance. Try 
it as if it were your own. Compare it. Ex: amine 
its sturdy construction. Note its handsome 
finish in heavy enamel and polished nickel. It 
has a standard keyboard and all the latest im- 
provements. A better typewriter is unobtain- 
able at any price. 

If you agree that it is the finest typewriter 
at any price, pay us at the rate of $3 per 
month. And use it all the time while paying. 

This is better than renting. If you do not 
want to keep it, merely send it back, express 
collect. We even refund the out-going trans- 
portation charges. 

We are able to make this offer to the public 
because the Oliver invariably sells itself. All 
appreciate a $100 Oliver for $57. And our easy 
payment plan is irresistible. 


Put in the Mail and 
Save $43 


And, frankly, we always wanted to lower it. 


But old ways of selling forced 


We learned new ways of selling. We 
salesmen and numerous, 
We were also able to discon- 


Not 


Only our plan has changed. 


Over 700,000 Sold 


This famous Oliver is used by many of the foremost 
concerns in the country, such as The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, The U. 8S. Steel Corporation, Ency« lopedia 
Britannica, Otis Elevator Company National City 
Bank of N. Y., Boston Elevated Kailways, and others 
of equal rank. 

If any typewriter is worth $100, 
speedy Oliver, Which does such fine 
sturdily built. 

If you want to know more 
receiving one for free trial, check the coupon for our 
booklet, “The High Cost of Typewriters — The Reason 
and the Remedy.” It shows how we suave you $43 

Don't buy — don’t rent — until you have investigated 
this great offer. Send the coupon at once for a Free 
Trial Oliver or further information, You are not 
obligated in the slightest to buy. 

Check and mail the coupon now. 

Canadian Price $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
736 Oliver Typewriter Building Chicago, II}. 


it is this splendid, 
work and is so 


about the Oliver before 


Se NE SE NE GER NN OD GS ES GceEnD GUE GEER GEES 
| THE OLIVE “Y TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
736 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection, 
If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month, 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is . Peers 
This does not place me under. any ‘obligation to buy. “if i 


Mail me your 


at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. 
book—*‘The Hich Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
’’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 


the Remedy, 
Name 


choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense | 


Occupation or Business........ nabnenenec euacee esenes 





